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Welfare Work Among the Soldier-Lumbermen in France 


[The following interesting description of the 
work of the American forestry regiments in France 
and the work of the Y. M. C. A. among them was 
written for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by H. A. 
Templeton, of the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co., 
of Great Falls, Mont., shortly after his return 
from France, where he spent several montha in 
‘“‘Y’ work with the foresters and also 
with the fighting forces. Mr. Templeton 
was formerly president of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association and is 
one of the best known lumber retailers’ 
in the West—Editor.] 

First, I want to say, and without the 
slightest fear of contradiction, that there 
are to be found in the 10th and 20th En- 
gineers both officers and men of the high- 
est type in the American army. In no 
other units did I find in the ranks so 
large a pereentage of men who were of 
high intelligence and from positions of 
responsibility at home. As a corollary 
to this I found the very highest ideals of 
service prevalent. Nowhere else did I 
find men who had made greater sacrifices, 
either in family ties or business, to go 
imto the service of their country, and I 
ean not say too much in commendation 
of the wonderful spirit of patriotism and 
the intense earnestness with which these 
men are going forward with their work. 

We of the lumber fraternity, whose 
friends and partners and employees are 
with these regiments abroad, also have a 
special reason for happiness in the com 
manding officers of these two regiments. 
No finer and more efficient officers are to 
be found either abroad or at home than 
Colonel Mitchell of the 20th and Colonel 
Woodruff of the 10th and Lieut. Col. W. 
B. Greeley, who is very closely identified 
with the operations of both regiments. 
I wish I might also name one by one the 
operating majors, each in command of a 
battalion. or more of men, and the operat- 
ing heads of their several districts. 
Chosen as they were from among the most 
practical and progressive manufacturers of the 
country, they have proved themselves to be fully 
equal to the quite different and extremely difficult 
work of manufacturing lumber in France. 

I found the forests of France extremely interest- 
ing. They are of three kinds as to ownership: 
first, the State forests, which are owned by the 
Republic of France; second, the communal forests 
that is, each community or town in forest dis- 
triets owns its own forest, the produce of which is 
prorated among the property holders of the owning 
community; third, the private forests. 

The State and communal forests are very care- 





fully supervised and reforested, as the timber is 


¢ut according to a very carefully worked out sys- 


Who Carried the 


tem. Every tree is numbered and the time of its 





maturity figured out a good many years in advanee. 
This was first called to my attention when Maj, 
8. O. Johnson, who, by the way, is doing a mighty 
good job in a very difficult country, said to me 
that the conservator of the State forest in which he 
is cutting was marking up the 1930 crop for him; 
that is, trees which would normally have been 





H. A. TEMPLETON, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


cut in 1930 they were now permitting him to fell 
tor the use of the American Army. 

Our army, thru the General Purchasing Board, 
has acquired timber from all three classes of for 
ests. In quality and character it ranges from a 
rather scrubby pine, not exceeding 14-inch butts, 
to the big fir and pine of the Vosges Mountains, 
which is as fine as can be found anywhere; and 
the most magnificent oak and beech that I have 
ever seen. The hardwood is being used for ties 
and artillery plank. Our operations are scattered 
from the Spanish border to the Vosges Mountains 
and west into Brittany. 

-It was my good fortune to spend six weeks’ time 
organizing the Y. M. C. A, service for the 10th 
and 20th, which work took me to every operation 


“Y" Work Into the Forest Regiments Abroad 


and into practically every camp. of the forestry 
troops. The: first operation I visited was one of 
the largest and located near the eentey of a won- 
derful hardwood forest. We have nearly 800 men 
in this camp and I found them well housed and 
as contented a lot of lumbermen soldiers as could 
be imagined. The men weye very eomfortably 
quartered in tenta, while good, well 
lighted buildings had been erected for 
the mess hall and offieers’ quarters. We 
had already constructed a Y. M. ©. A. 
hut there, and when I got in at 8 o’elock 
in the evening I found it full of men 
watching a moving picture show. 

Just to give you an idea of the Y. M. 
C.A. activities I will outline some of the 
prégram here. There are moving pic- 
tures ‘two nights each week; an athletic 
night (boxing and wrestling matches) 
on¢ée each week ; concerts, theatrical enter- 
tainments and lectures sent out by the 
Y. M, ©. A, departinent from Paris on an 
average of ohne night each week. On Sun- 
day there is 4 religious service conducted 
by the chaplain or the Y. M. 0, A, seere- 
tary. At all hours when the men were 
off duty the ‘YY’? canteen was open, and 
two American girls sold hot chocolate, 
chewing gum, tobacco, cigarettes, cookies, 
biscuits ete. to the boys, and, of course, 
the desks were always filled with men 
writing letters home, for which the ‘‘Y’’ 
building ig always headquarters. It so 
happened that the day I was there a ship- 
ment of free apples came in from the 
Apple Growers’ Assotiation of Washing- 
ton, and if ever the fruit growers of 
Washington get whelehenrted appreciation 
it was deem those boys of the 20th in that 
gamp. Right here I want to pay my 
compliments and the compliments of the 
boys in France to the Apple Growers’ 
Association of Washington. At not only 
one but hundreds of Y. M. ©, A. canteens 
I have seen that wonderful fruit being 
distributed to boys whose appreciation of 
it knew no bounds. 

As | went farther on my rounds I found a large 
part of the men off in isolated places in small de- 
tachments of 50 to 150 men in a logging eamp, 
cutting and piling or running a little mill. For 
these smaller camps it was quite out of the question 
to provide a local secretary. We therefore, with 
the splendid codperation of the officers, worked 
out plans for establishing a ‘‘Y’?’ with a detailed 
man in charge of it. In some instances the officers 
were able to give us the use of a building until 
we could set up a hut. A piano, a phonograph, 
some books, table and benches, magazines, station- 
ery and some athletic goods would be the équip- 
ment. Supplies for the company canteen would be 
provided from the Y. M. ©. A. warehouse of near- 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Dealers Find That 
Merit Helps Sales 


More than ever before is this true for builders are becoming more 
exacting in their demands for quality products and they find their 
standards met in 


Quality 
W CeCC. Doors 
Made of California White Pine 


These doors stay “put” when hung because they are made from a wood that 
does not shrink or swell—a wood that possesses the beauty, quality and dura- 
bility so essential in the manufacture of doors, windows, etc. The way we 
make Weed Quality Doors protects you and your customers against warping 
and sagging. 

e can supply you with stock sizes in carload lots or will be glad to mix 
cars of doors, windows, bevel siding, lath and yard stock items to suit your 


needs. 











Leading Jobbers everywhere handle Weed Quality Doors. 





Write your nearest wholesaler for 


. ieee aie 
prices on straight carloads of doors . 
-— rp tte or to te Lumber ° 
. of Washington, Kansas City, Mo., V¢ ( | ) 7 d ( al f 
Selling Agents for Weed Lbr. Co., ee um er O °9 ee 9 1 e 


Mixed Carloads. 
WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 


WeWant to 
Move Quick 


these items in Dry Northern Hard- 
woods. All of this lumber is 
manufactured and graded in ac- 
cordance with our long established 
standards of quality and big value. 


Tell Us Your Needs Now. 


MAPLE 


End Dried White Maple 
End Dried White Maple 
End Dried White Maple 
| at-bat Maple, Green 

































Menomine 
ea Stock 





Hemlock 
Pine and 
Hardwoods 


b luarter-sawed Maple, Green 
350,000’ 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Maple 
67,000’ 6/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Maple 








A . | Com. 
50,000’ 12/4 No. ft Com. & Btr. Maple 
25,000’ 16/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Maple 
1,100,000’ 4/4” No. { Com. Maple 
100.000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. Maple 
50.000’ 4/4 (Thin mis-sawed) Maple 
35.000’ 4/4 Short Maple 
750,000’ 4/4 No. 3 Com. Maple 
40,000’ 4/4 No. 3 Com., Good Face, Maple 
20,000’ 6/4 No. 3 Com. Narrow, Maple 
17,000’ 8/4 No. 3 Com., Narrow, Maple 


BEECH 


125,000’ 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Beech 
230,000’ 6/4 No. 2 & Btr. Beech 
40,000’ 5/4 No. 3 Com. Beech 


BASSWOOD 


250,000’ 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
330,000’ 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
30,000’ 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
45,000’ 4/4 No. 3 Basswood 


ELM 


40,000’ 6/4 No. 2 & Btr. Elm 
15,000’ 12/4 No, 2 & Btr. Elm 











‘“Wisconsin’s 
Very Best’’ 














WRITE US FOR PRICES Car 
Cargo 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 








e 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary Shipments ito’ 4/4 Now 2 & Bir. Oak 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for , : ° 
when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days In addition to having direct 130,000’ 4/4 No. pyperel A.W. & L 
after’ purchase, unless special arrangement has been made connections with the Grand 50,000’ 4/4 No. 3 & Btr. Hemlock, 4, 6 & 8’ 
extending: the time. Grades are standard association and Rapids & Indiana and Michigan saro00° 8/4 No: 4 Hemlock: A We eu 
competent inspectors in our employ insure you grade and' Central Railroads, we also ship 25,000' 6/4 No. § & Btr. Hemlock, 4, 6 & 8° 
scale as purchased. by cargo to lake points. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


we Wsorn wscnsn "| Boyne City Lumber Co 


Boyne City. Mich. 
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IN A leading sash and door factory employing 650 
hands, 100 of this number are women and the 
number is being increased. 


: THE NATIONAL Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion would like to have manufacturers enclose a 
piece tally with every carload of lumber. Why not? 


Tue War Trade Board has ruled that hereafter 
mahogany logs may not be imported by water ex- 
cept for Government use, and all outstanding 
licenses will be granted only upon certification of 
the director of lumber and the War Industries 
Board that the shipments are suitable and necessary 
for Government use. 


Fire protection literature at present abounds in 
warning for frequent examinations of portable fire 
extinguishers, as instances have come to light where 
these were found to be filled with gasoline instead 
of fire extinguishing liquids. It is perhaps unnec- 
essary to go into details as to how this probably 
happened. 





IT APPEARS that the ‘‘Central Association for the 
Restoration of Industrial Life in the Invaded Re- 
gions’’ will be one of the largest buyers of lum- 
ber for use in France after the war and that in 


order to supply its needs adequately lumber pro- 
ducers on this side of the water will have to pool 
their resources. Incidentally as a measure .in the 
economy of paper they will probably shorten the 
name of this customer down to its initials C. A. R. 
I. L. I. R., a combination from which some of our 
funny column paragraphers could undoubtedly work 
up a wheeze. \ 


A Box manufacturer wants to know why the au- 
thorities who buy boxes for Government use do not 
get wise to the merits of gum for box purposes. 
They seem to be giving that wood a cold shoulder, 
altho it has been used for civilian box purposes for 
many years. 





THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already devoted 
a great deal of description to the War Mystery, the 
first of the Daugherty type of boat built at Orange, 
Tex. The Marine Review, however, in a recent 
descriptive article adds a little detail which we 
have not related. ‘‘A request for the blueprints 
by which War Mystery and War Marvel and the 
rest of the wartime fleet were built was met with 
a grin from Daugherty. ‘Do you know,’ he replied, 
‘I’m going to have a big job getting those blue- 
prints for the Cunard people two or three weeks 
after War Mystery sails out into the Atlantic. 
Other yards hired my drafting room force right 
over my head, and as there was no time to lose we 
just went ahead and built the ships without both- 
ering with blueprints.’ ’’ 


ONE GETS the impression occasionally that the 
lumber industry is regarded as a crude sort of affair 
in comparison with other manufacturing lines, and 
it is therefore gratifying to notice the prominence 
which it secured at the recent safety council in St. 
Louis. Secretary J. EK. Rhodes of the Southern Ping 
Association and Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, not to 
mention by name the other capable lumbermen on 
the program, made it evident that the safety of 
workmen is receiving careful and practical consid- 
eration in the sawmills and logging camps, and also 
in the large-city lumber yards, Mr. Seidel in par 
ticular handled the subject in his thoro, painstaking 
way, reinforcing his remarks with illustrations, some 
of which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduced in 
its issue of Sept. 21. Mr. Seidel on this and some 
past occasions has well justified a title which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will now bestow upon him 
amid much applause and enthusiasm—the Edward 
N. Hurley of lumberdom, 





Plans to Relieve the Growing Paper 
Shortage 


The effort to conserve the use of paper at the 
present time is not entirely to relieve the condition 
of short supply but to a considerable extent is to 
reduce the volume of necessary production because 
of its use not only of valuable fuel but of chemi- 
cals needed for war munitions. The subject of 
saving paper is one that had received some dis- 
cussion in lumbermen’s offices. The Southern Pine 
Association this week sent a bulletin to its sub- 
seribers urging the conservation of paper. One 
southern lumberman makes the suggestion (which 
in many cases would be very practical) of making 
carbon copies of replies to letters upon the back 
of the original letter received to which reply is 
being made. This offers no particular difficulty if 
the letter is of standard size. 

Another possible economy is in carbon copies 
of two page letters. Many offices use two sheets 
of second paper for the carbon copy in such in- 
stances while in other offices the rule is enforced 
of turning the paper over and putting the second 
page upon the back. 

Both of these devices conserve only the cheap 
sort of paper that is used for carbon copies of 
correspondence. Greater brevity in dictating let- 
ters and the single spacing of long letters in every 
case would save a great deal of the regular sta- 





tionery. The use of short letter sheets for single 
spaced short letters would also be advisable. 

To a large extent the acknowledgment of remit- 
tances could be done away with in most business 
offices, as has already been accomplished by gas 
and electric companies in the form of monthly 
bills which they use, with their coupon stubs to be 
returned with the remittance and the original bill 
being kept for a receipt by the remitter. This 
plan is being widely adopted also by large retail 
mercantile establishments. 

All of these are small economies but in the ag- 
gregate they are important. 
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Modified Apartment Type Suggested 
for Industrial Housing 


It is generally realized as a much more difficult 
task to build a satisfactory automobile to sell for 
$500 than to construct one at a price of $1,500 or 
$2,000. The same problem appears in industrial 
housing, to secure the maximum of efficiency upon 
a minimum cost for buildings and ground. The 
workmen’s ability to pay rental is strictly limited, 
but modern housing experts desire to give him a 
habitation that not only will permit, but will to a 
large extent impose, a higher standard of living. 

Typical housing developments have been largely 
in three types: one of one- or two-family cottages, 
another of what is known as the Philadelphia cross- 
road type of continuous house, and a third the New 
York row type—continuous, straight blocks extend- 
ing entirely around the block quadrangle, The 
cottage idea is often varied by interspersing two- 
family houses and a few group structures. This 
has hitherto been considered the highest type of 
industrial housing arrangement. Alfred C. Bos- 
som, however, writing in the Architectural Record 
for September, strongly advocates the application 
of the idea which is so largely worked out in rental 
housing in the larger cities. Here people for the 
sake of their convenience flock naturally to apart- 
ment buildings and Mr. Bossom believes that a 
modified apartment type is the proper solution of 
the industrial housing problem. 

The idea appears repugnant at first thought, as 
it would seem to tend to produce a tenement 
rather than an individual home. As carried out by 
this author, however, it does show a number of 
advantages and the disadvantages appear to be 
reduced to a minimum, As a conventional arrange- 
ment (altho he favors irregular laying off of 
the ground rather than the following of formal 
rectangles) one may take for illustration a block 
600 by 200 feet flanked on each side by blocks 600 
by 150. The larger block he would build with two 
story apartment buildings interspersed with an 
occasional three-story building. The units are of 
four or five rooms, or perhaps six rooms in some 
instances, and as far as the plan permits each 
apartment is given its own individual entrance the 
same as tho it were a house. These buildings are 
grouped irregularly about the block around a 
central court or lawn, no alleys being provided. 
This inner court is kept free of clothes lines and 
such obstructions by using the roofs of the build- 
ings for the drying of clothes. Each apartment 
in addition to its enclosed rooms has a loggia that 
is really an open porch set inside the wall space. 
As this has a high solid railing it is a safe place 
for children, is more private than a projecting porch 
and can therefore be used for outdoor sleeping. 
Central plant heating is provided, thus doing away 
with individual furnaces and their care, and hot 
water is also centrally provided, so that, as this 
writer puts it, the ship yard worker or munition 
worker ‘‘when he gets home tired and dirty knows 
hot water will be awaiting him irrespective of 
whether his wife stayed at home to keep the range 
going or not.’’ 

By this plan 104 families will be housed upon 
ground that would accommodate only thirty-two 
families on the conventional cottage plan with 
attached gardens. Because of this fact, there- 
fore, the narrower 150-foot block upon one side 
of this apartment block development can be devoted 
to a children’s playground with all of the usual 
equipment, while the similar block upon the other 
side can be divided into allotment gardens. Thus 
only every alternate block thruout the development 
will be built up, giving a wide sweep of space 
and air. 

By this method of carrying out this idea in in- 
dustrial housing this writer claims that six fam- 
ilies can be provided with homes at the cost of 
housing five under any other development, and that 
a reduction of 10 or 15 percent in the number of 
building workers required for the construction is 
likewise possible. 

This author was at one time connected with the 
architectural department of the housing section of. 
the London County Council and is at present 
engaged in planning a number of industrial hous- 
ing developments, some of them upon the old cot- 
tage plan, and at least one according to the newer 
idea here described. He claims that wherever the 
workman is given an opportunity for choice be- 
tween this apartment plan with heat and hot water 
furnished and the individual unit plant, his choice 
is for the newer type. 

The plan, of course, does not lend itself well to 
the idea of selling homes to workers. This writer, 
however, bluntly states that any scheme predicated 
upon the purchase of homes by the workers is fore- 
doomed to failure and that housing at the present 
stage should be regarded purely as a war expend- 
iture in the same way as the provision of other plant 
facilities. Inasmuch as unmarried workers are 


absolutely free to come and go, it is hardly fair 


to ask the married worker who has already assumed , 
the serious responsibility of providing for a family 
to tie himself permanently thru the purchase of 
a home to a locality in which he may not be able 
to get continued employment. 


War Is Emphasizing the Need of 
Good Roads 


More and more the importance of as far as pos- 
sible putting our highways in a state of effi- 
ciency and keeping them so is coming to be realized 
by governmental agencies, economists and com- 
mercial and industrial interests. The tremendous 
increase in motor truck traffic during the last year 
and a half, as a result of the wartime congestion of 
railroad transportation facilities, has emphasized as 
never before the need of better roads. 

Official recognition of the value of our highways 
as an important factor in the transportation prob- 
lem was given thru a conference held in Washing- 
ton, Sept. 17 to 19, attended by the eleven regional 
chairmen of: the highways transport committee of 
the Couhcil of National Defense, before which 
gathering appeared cabinet officers and members 
of the railroad and food administrations, War In- 
dustries Board, National Highways Council, the 
Army, and the Senate. 

The keynote of the situation was struck by Secre- 
tary William C. Redfield when he said, at the con- 
ference, that the highways, waterways and railroads 
of the country form a trinity of economic useful- 
ness, and that for its fullest functioning each must 
be developed to the highest efficiency. Only one 
of the three members of the trinity, the railroads, 
can be said to have even approximately attained 
that standard. In the development of our water- 
ways and of our highways there remain limitless 
possibilities. 

At the conference Food Administrator Hoover 
expressed his warm approval of the development 
of the rural express as a means of saving perish- 
able foodstuffs, stimulating the production of more 
food and lowering the cost of living, as well as 
conserving manpower needed for tilling the soil. 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane tied 
up the highways development idea to his plan for 
settling returned soldiers on reclaimed waste lands. 
Reports submitted by regional chairmen of the 
highways transport committee showed that the ton- 
nage moving over the highways of the country is 
increasing ata tremendous rate, amounting in some 
States to as much as 400 percent more than a year 
ago. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that 
the question of the development and improvement of 
our highways has received even a fraction of the 
attention that its importance deserves. As a result 
of the war the subject has been thrust upon the at- 
tention of all public and private agencies having to 
do with the transportation of freight, particularly 
for limited distances, and the result will be better 
support of all State and national movements hav- 
ing for their objects the establishment, improve- 
ment and maintenance of highways suited to the 
requirements of present day rural and interurban 
traffic. 








Piecework Wage Rate Advantageous 
in Logging Operations 

W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis., in a paper read 
before the Northern Logging Congress last week 
discussed the possibilities of applying piece-work 
rates in logging operations and showed in what 
class of operation it would be most practicable. 
It appears likely that to a considerable extent the 
well designed piecework seale will produce greater 
efficiency of labor to the mutual profit of both 
employer and employee. There is of course still 
the difficulty of competition to secure labor as be- 
tween different operations. Inasmuch, however, as 
piecework conditions vary and the scale must be 
fitted to each individual case, this competitive situ- 
ation does not enter as directly as where employees 
are hired upon time wages. The piecework plan has 
certain drawbacks, but it has also certain advan- 
tages over the time labor plan, and because of its 
wide use in other fields of labor it might be well 
worth considering under present labor conditions 
in the woods. 





Secretary A. L. Porter and other lumber sales 
experts have emphasized the fact that what the cus- 
tomer is interested in is the finished home and not 
the individual boards or shingles put into retail yard 
stock, and that this point should be emphasized in 
selling talk. A southern lumber manufacturer has 
caught the same idea in the disposition of its cutover 
lands and instead of offering them in the raw state 
is fencing them into 80-acre tracts and building 
upon each farm the necessary buildings for farm 
operation. The Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. here has an 
excellent development idea that will undoubtedly be 
copied elsewhere. 





Lumber as an Essential Product 
Awaits Judgment 


The three subjects that continue to be of most 
direct interest to the lumber industry are, first, the 
general lumber freight embargo for the territory 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio; 
second, the general prohibition of new building 
construction ; third, the preference list of industries, 
on which as originally issued lumber was strikingly 
conspicuous by its almost entire absence. 

The factor most immediately affecting lumber 
shipments is, of course, the embargo. It is, how- 
ever, becoming increasingly manifest that this is 
not really an embargo at all, but merely a system 
of shipping lumber under permits. These permits 
undoubtedly will be plentiful as long as cars are 
plentiful; but when cars are not obtainable in 
sufficient quantities for all the lumber offered for 
transportation that which is least needed at desti- 
nation obviously must wait, which is exactly as it 
should be. The chief difficulty appears to be over 
the formalities necessary to obtain permits for 
such pressing orders as are at this time 
nearly or quite ready for shipment. There 
may be a little delay of such shipments while per- 
mits are obtained. On future orders, however, the 
signature of the buyer can be secured upon the 
necessary application along with the order; and if 
this order is taken by a wholesaler the name of 
shipper and origin of shipment can be left blank, 
to be filled in later when it is known at what mill 
the order is to be placed. To that extent that 
plan favors the continuance of business thru whole- 
salers; who, however, in some instances prefer that 
the place of origin should not be revealed at all. 

It is also clear that upon a permit for thru 
movement of lumber it is permissible to take it off 
in transit for working, if this privilege is stipu- 
lated in the application. 

The restriction of building construction is a 
subject regarding which there is still much un 
certainty. Considerable light upon its practical 
application is thrown by its discussion in the 
“*Realm of the Retailer’’ in this issue. Obviously, 
the needs of the farmer must be taken care of in 
a liberal way and probably some future modifica- 
tions of the order will be worked out, if it is found 
cumbersome to handle each individual case thru 
the local representatives of the State Council of 
Defense. As to other kinds of building, however, 
the lines probably will be quite rigidly drawn. It 
is likely that the State Council of Defense will 
recommend some projects that will be disapproved 
by the higher authority. Lumber dealers, however, 
should keep closely in touch with their local coun- 
cils, thru whom all applications for permits will 
have to be made. 

The omission of lumber manufacture from the 
list of preferred industries has been materially 
modified by the instructions issued under which 
each individual lumber manufacturing or wood 
working industry is to be considered substantially 
as tho it had been. included in the fourth class 
of the preference list. As a matter of fact, what 
have been considered to a large extent as non- 
government uses of lumber will be found, when 
traced down, to enter more or less into the satis 
faction of Government needs. 

All this, however, will be worked out as to each 
individual operation and particularly in relation 
to its labor supply and the exemption of its laborers 
from military service. Just what the relation of 
lumber production in any case is to the essential 
needs of the country must be developed; and the 
secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
association has already taken steps which other 
associations undoubtedly will be under the necessity 
of taking, to develop this information in a syste 
matic way by sending out suitable report forms. 
As far as building construction is concerned, the 
consumption of lumber will hereafter be auto- 
matically limited by the permit system to what 
are considered essential needs, and in as far, there 
fore, as demands in building construction continue 
hereafter to be made upon the lumber manufacturer 
his will be an essential industry in supplying them. 

When one considers the use of lumber in other 
directions it will be found in many cases that they 
are linked up more or less closely with our mili 
tary program. It is also recognized that our 
civilian population has certain needs that are essen 
tial and lumber in one way or another caters to 
many of these. 

Previous drafts have made considerable inroads 
upon the labor supply in the lumber industry and 
this will probably be true of the new draft to a 
degree. However, already the difficulty of securing 
a sufficient supply of labor has become acute, par- 
ticularly in Maine, where the Government itself 
has officially recognized the necessity for additional 
labor. It is probable that more or less recognition 
will be given in the future to the importance of not 
reducing the supply of skilled labor in the industry 
below the danger line. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


POPLAR AND ASH WANTED 


I have buyers for 1,000,000 feet of good poplar logs, 
for veneer work, and wish to locate best thing for them. 
Also have buyers for same amount or more of good 
white or gray ash, suitable for D-handles. They want 
clear, tough ash, not more than 10 percent knots; can 
use from 8 inches in diameter up to any size so it is 
tough and preferably white. Prefer logs cut to 14 
feet long, but can use them 10% and 17 feet, as they cut 
into 3%4-foot lengths. Southern timber not desired, 
unless from hills of Kentucky or Tennessee. Ash is 
for Government shovel handle work. Want lowest 
prices f. o. b. Indianapolis or at point not farther away 
than this. Will pay a good price for right stuff in both 
cases.—INQuIRY No. 60. 


[The above inquiry comes from Indianapolis 
and the address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 








A PAPER COMPUTING SLIDE RULE 

Please inform us if you know of any lumber scale 
made in the shape of a paper slide rule giving full 
information as to the sizes, lengths, and total number 
of board feet in a given number of feet or in a single 
piece of lumber. We are desirous of obtaining a few 
of these for use here in our drawing rooms and would 
appreciate any information which you may have along 
the lines mentioned.—INQuIRry No, 59. 

[The above inquiry comes from the assistant 
purchasing agent of a large shipbuilding concern 
in Pennsylvania. 

A slide rule of this sort would be serviceable ex- 
cept for the fact that two settings would be re- 
quired, as three factors are to be multiplied to- 
gether. The answer would have to read to four or 
sometimes five figures also, while the capacity of 
the ordinary slide rule is two or three figures in 
the answer with an additional figure capable of 
approximate estimation. 

A slide rule of this sort, therefore, would not of- 
fer any advantage in point of time over the use 
of the ordinary book calculator such as the Lum- 
bermen’s Actuary or the Official Estimator; and the 
chances of error in the computation would be much 
greater. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no 
slide rule of this sort.—EpITor.] 


SAWDUST OFFERED 

Wish you would give us the name of several firms in 
the market for sawdust, as we have several cars on 
hand.—INQuiry No. 57. 

[The above inquiry comes from a walnut com- 
pany in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and presumably this 
sawdust is largely of walnut. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN does not know, however, that walnut saw- 
dust is superior to other sorts for the purposes for 
which sawdust is ordinarily used and it would not 
be so desirable for packing purposes because of its 
liability to stain materials packed in it if moisture 
got into it. It is recalled, however, that a walnut 
coneern located near Chicago some years ago sold 
all of its ashes to florists, inasmuch as walnut ashes 
were highly prized as fertilizer. 

If there is anyone who wishes any of this saw- 
dust the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to 
supply the address.—EpITor.] 





UNCLE SAM AS A TIMBER OWNER 

Would like to get information concerning the opera- 
tions of our national forest reserves. I have noticed 
that it costs our Government more money to look after 
our forest reserves than, all the income received from 
the sale of timber and grazing privileges. It looks to 
the common mind of the average citizen that Uncle Sam 
is not a very efficient lumberman, having millions of 
acres of stumpage and exempt from taxes, and yet can 
not make enough out of the business to pay expenses. 
If you have any statistics covering our national forest 
reserves and their management would be pleased to get 
them.—Ropert FULLERTON, Des Moines, Iowa, Subject 
No. 58. 

[The above communication is accompanied by a 
clipping showing that revenues for the year ended 
June 30, 1918, totaled $3,574,000, while the cost of 
operating the forests was about $4,000,000, in ad- 
dition to which special deficiency appropriations 
of over $700,000 were made for additional fire fight- 
ing expenditures. Ps 

This criticism loses its point to a considerable 
extent because of the fact that only a small part 
of our national forests is being operated as revenue- 
producing forest. A very large proportion of the 
western national forests are not accessible to mar- 
ket at this time, being in precisely the same situa- 
tion as a considerable proportion of privately owned 
timber, - If it were possible to produce the operat- 
ing results for that part of our national forests 
that is accessible to market and for which a mar- 
ket demand exists the showing would probably be 
entirely different. ; 

_ The letter, however, suggests that an article giv- 
ing information upon this subject and written by 
some of our forest executive officials would be of 
interest and serve to give the public a better gen- 
eral idea of the business policies upon which the 


national forests are operated. This information un- 
doubtedly exists in the files of reports at the pres- 
ent time, but is of sufficient importance for re- 
capitulation in a form that will again bring the 
facts to public attention.—Ep1Tor. ] 


SAMPLES OF JAPANESE WOODS 


Following our letter of April 3, we are pleased to 
advise you that we have sent to you today by parcel 
post five sample pieces of oriental woods, as per the 
enclosed list. Also we are sending you a table showing 
results of various tests of a few leading Japanese and 
Manchurian soft woods.—Mitsur & Co (Ltp.), San 
Francisco, Cal. No. 61. 

[This letter is accompanied by five samples of 
Japanese woods which have been added to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S reference collection. 
These include Yezo pine, Japanese oak, Manchu- 
rian pine, Japanese birch and sugi or Japanese 
cedar. The last is a Cryptomeria while the other 
four woods are of botanical varieties common to the 
United States. 

Yezo pine, however, is not a pine but a spruce, 
Picea ajanensis. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had 
previously inquired of this concern regarding the 
possibility of the use of this wood for airplane pro- 
duction. It is a very beautiful, clean-grained wood 
and the letter is accompanied by tests made in the 
laboratory of the South Manchurian Railway which 
would appear to indicate that this wood in its phys- 
ical qualities greatly resembles our own spruce that 
is used for airplanes. This source of possible supply 
for airplane material is well worthy of investigation. 
—EbpITor. | 


WHOLESALER USES TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


The writer has been considerably interested in the 
matter of trade acceptances and has noted carefully the 
columns which you have given to this subject in your 
recent issues. We believe without a doubt that if the 
use of trade acceptances could become general in the 
lumber business it would be a great advantage to all 
concerned. 

We are enclosing herewith copy of trade acceptance 
which we are sending out with all of our invoices, and 
will be glad to have you make any comment, favorable 
or otherwise, as to form we are using.—-THOMAS 8S. 
DENNIS & Co., Kansas City, Mo. No. 76. 


| The trade acceptance used by this concern is so 
much like others that have been illustrated that it 
will probably not be necessary to reproduce it. The 
terms that are attached to it, however, are of sufli- 
cient interest to be reproduced and are as follows: 


Regular Terms 

On regular terms the attached invoice is subject to 2 
percent discount on net amount after deducting freight 
if paid within five days after arrival of car; or it 
matures without discount sixty days from date thereof. 

Special Terms 

We offer special terms of eighty-five days from date 
of invoice if closed by TRADE ACCEPTANCE within 
five days after arrival of car, thereby allowing twenty- 
five days additional free time in consideration of clos- 
ing the account in this manner. 

If you do not wish to discount the invoice, please 
deduct freight and execute attached acceptance for net 
amount thereof. Trade acceptances have been recog- 
nized by the Federal Reserve Board as a preferred class 
of commercial paper, and as such are acceptable at the 
Federal Reserve Bank, 

Kindly date, insert name of your bank, sign on red 
lines and return to us. 

Revenue stamps, 2 cents per $100 or portion thereof, 
must be affixed and cancelled by the signer. 


On the other side of this slip, which is attached 
to the acceptance with a perforated line, is the fol- 
lowing argument for trade acceptances. 


Trade Acceptances for Better Business 

Trade Acceptances are the new form of commercial 
paper that make a legitimate sale the basis for LARGER 
CREDIT and thereby renders it possible to do a LARGER 
VOLUME of business with LESS CAPITAL than was pos 
sible by the ‘open account” method. 

Trade Acceptances are valuable commercial tools 
that CUT THE COST OF CREDIT and EQUALIZE THE BURDEN 
of credit obligation. They save money for both BUYER 
and SELLER. 

Trade Acceptances put merchandise transactions on 
a basis approaching a cash sale and at the same time 
give the CUSTOMER THE BENEFIT OF CREDIT, 

Trade Acceptances are bankable receipts for goods 
purchased, together with promises to pay for the 
goods at a definite time and place. They indicate Fair 
EXCHANGE between buyer and seller. 

Trade Acceptances show the good faith of the buyer. 
They indicate that his obligations have been wisely 
contracted and will be met when due. This is the 
reason the banks are willing to loan money on them. 

Trade Acceptances take the looseness and uncertainty 
out of dealings between buyer and seller, thereby put- 
ting credit on a more CLEAN-CUT, POSITIVE, DEPENDABLE 
BASIS. 

Trade Acceptances are the PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUTO- 
GRAPHS of transactions that are satisfactory to both 
buyer and seller, 


These are excellent arguments for the trade ac- 
ceptances which appeal to the interest of the person 
addressed, It might be well, however, if they also 
included a forcible statement to the fact that our 
national Government is back of the movement for 
the trade acceptance as a means of rendering our 
national credit more fluid and efficient——Eprror. ] 


STEAM VS. GASOLINE AS SAWMILL POWER 
Would like to get some data on the comparative cost 
and efliciency of a gas and steam engine for a small 
sawmill, capacity approximately 8,000. If you can give 
us the above data you will confer a favor upon the 
,natives of this village as well as the Government.— 
INQuiRyY No. 119, 


[The above inquiry comes from a Government 
teacher in a school for natives in Alaska. ° 

The problem is one of power engineering with 
no information as to the governing factors, and 
only a general answer can therefore be given. In 
the first place, gasoline as a motive power should 
not be considered at the present time unless it of- 
fers advantages that no other power can offer— 
that is, unless it is absolutely indispensable for 
the power purpose in mind. 

On the other hand, gasoline is not at all neces- 
sary fuel for the operation of a gas enginé. Sta- 
tionary engines can be operated upon kerosene or 
indeed upon cruder distillates, or upon gas manii- 
factured from wood, straw, sawdust, coal or other 
fuel by gas producers. The gas producer, however, 
would hardly be practicable for a small installa- 
tion of this sort. 

When it comes to the application of power the 
steam engine is somewhat more flexible. By that is 
meant, for short periods it is capable of producing 
a power output greater than normal average, while 
a gas engine is capable of only so much power and 
no more. For sawmill operation also the steam 
engine has the advantage that the sawmill produces 
its own fuel, This advantage, however, disappears 
to a large extent in localities where there is an ex- 
cellent market for mill waste for domestic or other 
fuel purposes. If a small mill can sell its wood 
waste at good prices it might well afford to buy 
the small amount of kerosene or other cheap fuel 
required to operate a gas engine, which requires 
little or no attendance. 

If a portable mill is under consideration a 25- 
to 40-horsepower gas engine is somewhat more 
portable than a similar steam plant including en- 
gine and boiler. There is, however, not much dif- 
ference on this score when the portable variety of 
steam engine and boiler mounted upon wheels is 
compared with the portable variety of gasoline en- 
gine.—EpITor. ] 





WHO STANDS THE OVERCHARGE? 

We would like your opinion on the following ques- 
tion : 

We quote a customer on lumber f. o. b. destination. 
When the freight bill is presented the railroad over- 
charges 34% cents per hundred weight which the buyer 
pays, charging it to our account. It seems to us that 
as the buyer overpaid the freight he should stand for 
the loss, if it should be one. We have had several 
of these cases and would like your opinion on same, 

Wish to say that some of these have amounted to 
losses, as it is a practice of some roads to wear the 
claimant out, and drop his claim, or at least we believe 
it is. However, we will say that wherever we have had 
righteous claims we have always sued after a reason- 
able length of time.—INQuiry No, 103. 

[The price made by the shipper includes only 
the rightful charge for transportation and of course 
if the consignee pays more than the rightful charge 
he does so at his own risk of recovery from the 
railroad, 

While this is the technical and legal aspect of the 
situation, it is of course customary for the seller 
of lumber to make the claim against the railroad, 
this custom having grown up as a matter of accom- 
modation to the purchaser. 

There should, however, be no difficulty about col- 
lecting a claim of this sort from the railroad on an 
obvious overcharge. Not only is the railroad bound 
to refund it by civil law but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ruled that the deliberate re 
tention of an overcharge is sufficient ground for 
indictment, and further that unless the claim is paid 
within such reasonable time as to constitute nomi- 
nally a cash transaction the claimant is entitled to 
interest upon the amount; and the commission has 
defined such a reasonable time as being within thirty 
days.—EpirTor. | 

PPP PPD DDD DPD 


ACCORDING to the 1917 report of the Dominican 
Republic Customs Receivership, that island ex- 
ported 1,577,109 kilos of lignum vite, valued at $57,- 
844, during the year, and 165,054 kilos of mahog- 
any, valued at $4,977. Of the lignum vite, 1,197,- 
486 kilos, valued at $49,111, came to the United 
States; 65,221 kilos, with a valuation of $1,355, 
went to Porto Rico, and 314,402 kilos, worth $7,378, 
to the Dutch West Indies. Of the mahogany 124,- 
293 kilos, worth $4,302, were exported to the 
United States; 7,844 kilos, valued at $185, to Porto 
Rico; 6,000 kilos, valued at $100, to the United 
Kingdom, and 26,917 kilos, with a valuation of 
$390, to the French West Indies. No classified state- 
ment of the lumber imports. into the Dominican 
Republic appears in the report. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


War work continues to expand and less essen- 
tial enterprises are being still further restricted. 
Immersed in essential production, which taxes 
their output capacities, manufacturers also face 
an active civilian demand from the chief agricul- 
tural centers especially, and merchants scramble 
eagerly for the relatively small quantities of goods 
available for other than Government needs. 
While conservatism still is apparent, it is not so 
marked as recently. But even tho the country 
can not give full indication of that fact thru a 
heavy volume of purchases, by reason of the scar- 
city of goods, it is prosperous. The Northwest, 
most of the South and Southwest, the West and 
the Pacific coast enjoy unusual prosperity, due 
to the high prices realized for crops and meat ani- 
mals, to ship building and to general war work. 
The restrictions on non-essential plants appar- 
ently have no adverse effect on the populace, as 
adaptable workers thus liberated readily find em- 
ployment in essential industries, whose manu- 
facturing is rushing ahead at high speed that is 
miraculously inereased each week that passes. 
Country banks in cereal-growing regions are in 
better condition and make time loans on accept- 
able collateral, showing the promptness with 
which crop money has returned to the farmer. 
Bank clearings run into high figures, commercial 
failures still are at a low minimum and collec- 
tions generally are good, 


* * - 


The big as well as many of the smaller mills 
are so heavily engaged on Government work 
that little attention is paid the commercial situa- 
tion. In fact, most of them have 
so many Government orders on 
hand that it would require some 
time for them to clean these up, 
even if new orders were not constantly forth- 
coming, as they now are. Under such conditions, 
should these mills accept commercial business it 
would be impossible for them to guarantee ship- 
ment at any fixed date. Thus it is apparent that 
the recent embargo on lumber for non-war uses 
means little to the southern pine industry in gen- 
eral. However some of the smaller mills, espe- 
cially west of the Mississippi, not working on 
Government orders, are rather hard hit, as they 
need eastern business badly to offset the effects 
of the drouth and general bad condition to the 
West. Many of them are seeking Government 
work, and in the meanwhile are working on rail- 
way orders. At a meeting in Washington be- 
tween representatives of the southern pine indus- 
try and the price fixing committee during the 
week it was decided that the $28 base will be 
continued for ninety days, subject to minor re- 
vision in item prices. A decision of particular 
gratification was that the ship timber price on 
barge material be made retroactive. For the 
week ended Sept. 20, 156 mills reporting to the 
Southern Pine Association produced a total of 
68,919,113 feet, shipped 66,588,777 feet and re- 
ceived orders for 62,669,214 feet. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


” * . 


It is not believed that the embargo will have 
any great effect on the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket, as the greatest part of the production is box 

lumber, which is an essential prod- 


NORTH uct; and as box manufacturers 
CAROLINA _ recently have received large con- 
PINE tracts there should be sufficient 


demand to care for all the box 
stock manufactured during the winter, especially 
as the labor shortage necessarily will curtail pro- 
duction, Reports from twenty-three mills show 
that their shipments during August exceeded pro- 
duction by 6,000,000 feet, and similarly heavier 
movement was true this month as well, until the 
embargo reduced it somewhat. Prices are stead- 
ier and there are fewer reports of price cutting, 
perhaps due to the fact that the small mills have 
about exhausted their stocks. 

* * ” 


The hardwood market continues to be domi- 
nated by Government demands, the factory con- 
suming trade just at this time buying only for 

immediate needs. But the con- 
HARDWOODS tinuation of an enormous con- 

sumption is exhausting consum. 
ers’ stocks rapidly, and those buyers who appre- 
ciate the scarcity of stock and the unfavorable 
conditions for production are already on the mar- 
ket for new supplies. Prices have been well 
maintained and in the principal woods show con- 
siderable advances over thirty days ago. Some 
smaller producers have made concessions and buy- 
ers have taken this opportunity to buy lumber 
cheap. But this condition can not prevail long, 
as labor searcity and other conditions are curtail- 
ing production at these smaller mills materially. 
The embargo on shipments east of the Missis- 


sippi and north of the Ohio River is not expected 
seriously to affect manufacturers, in the first 
place because the Government and its con- 
tractors consume by far the largest percentage of 
output, and secondly because the embargo ‘‘is not 
intended to stop the movement of lumber, but 
merely to control it,’’ and permits for shipments 
of needed lumber will readily be issued; and this 
will more than take care of whatever lumber will 
be available under present conditions. The car. 
shortage becomes more serious and labor condi- 
tions also continue to grow worse, and already a 
number of mills are closing down. 
* * * 


The recent Government announcement that it 
would take special steps to supply the eastern 
spruce manufacturers with adequate labor so that 

production of this highly essen- 
SPRUCE tial wood would not be curtailed 
apparently offers little consola- 
tion to the operators, whose labor troubles loom 
darker and darker as the logging season draws 
near. It is estimated that 60,000 men are needed 
to attain the required production, and this is the 
number the Government has agreed to supply; 
but the lumbermen fail to see whence, under pres- 
ent conditions, the men are going to come. In 
the meanwhile they manufacture what they can, 
and practically the entire output enters into war 
work, with little but some common stuff getting 
on the commercial market. West coast spruce 
manufacturers also are troubled by the vast ac- 
cumulation of side cuts of Government airplane 
stock. It is estimated that only 20 percent of 
the spruce log is of a grade acceptable as airplane 
material, leaving 80 percent to be marketed into 
other channels. In other words, with the Govern- 
ment requiring 30,000,000 feet of select stock a 
month there remains 120,000,000 feet of side cut 
a month to be marketed elsewhere; and this is 
the big undertaking that Coast manufacturers 
have assumed. Efforts are being made to have 
the Government place with the mills working on 
its account some of the orders for material that 
are being placed elsewhere for boxing, crating, 
car and railroad material ete. The recently in- 
stituted embargo has lessened the chances for dis- 
posal of this vast accumulation on the eastern 
commercial markets; so the manufacturers look 
to the Government for relief in the dilemma. 

* * * 

The effect of the embargo on Wisconsin and 
Michigan hemlock mills is problematical to the 
manufacturers, who, altho the embargo order 
has been materially modified, 
are inclined to be apprehensive. 
So much lumber is sold thru the 
wholesaler that the manufacturer really does 
not know what is essential and what is not. To 
supply this information, however, the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood association has prepared 
an elaborate system of reports to be used by the 
trade, and thru the use of this system it is hoped 
that information can be secured to guide manu- 
facturers to a continued business. Upon the de- 
termination of what amount of their business is 
essential depends the manufacturers’ ability to 
obtain labor. The crews at work in the woods 
at present number only 50 or 60 percent of nor- 
mal, and at least 10,000 additional men will be 
required to insure full production this winter. 

* * * 


HEMLOCK 


Government demand for cypress has prevented 
any accumulations at mill points, but outside of 
this, and some demand at a few interior points 
for lumber for repair purposes 
and silo construction, very little 
has been done in the market with- 
in the last week. While the stock is small, the 
assortment is good and ample for any require- 
ments likely to arise under the various restric- 
tions. In the East the demand comes mostly 
from manufacturing sources, and the stocks there, 
also are adequate, there being no building con- 
struction. Prices, at both mill and distributing 
points, are held very firm. 

* * * 


CYPRESS 


Eastern distributers have been severely handi- 
capped by lack of available supplies of western 
pines for several months, and the recently ap- 
plied embargo will make it all the 
more difficult to obtain stocks; 
and the market now is almost 
bare. Demand was just begin- 
ning to show improvement in the East when the 
embargo blasted all hopes of continued better- 
ment of business. The trade barometer of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association indi- 
cates a slight weakening of conditions at the 
mills, with shipments small and orders on hand 
decreased by 375,000 feet compared with last 
week. Thirty-five mills reporting to the associa- 
tion during the week ended Sept. 18 cut 23,721,- 


WESTERN 
PINES 


111 feet, compared with a normal production of 

26,375,000 feet. Shipments totalled 12,709,125 

feet and orders received during the week were 

11,000,000 feet, making the balance of orders on 

hand 58,750,000 feet. 
* * * 

Northern pine mills have been shut out by the 
embargo to an extent from their most profitable 
markets for the present, but they have a fair 

amount of factory trade of es- 
NORTHERN sential character in the embar- 
PINE goed territory as well as at their 
doors and to the South. The prin- 
cipal business is in box grades, and stocks of 
these are getting lowt Retail trade is slow, but 
with labor getting scarcer production this winter 
threatens to fall off considerably; to such an ex- 
tent, even, that the essential lumber orders prob- 
ably can not be met. For the present, however, 
mills operate on large scale, twenty-six mills re- 
porting to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation having cut during August 95,941,667 
feet, compared with 73,610,112 feet during the 
same month last year. Shipments during the 
month totaled only 51,327,051 feet, as against 74,- 
395,297 feet during August of last year. 

* * * 

The future for the Douglas fir manufacturers 
has been rendered rather problematical by two 
recent developments, one the placing of an em- 

bargo on eastern markets and the 
DOUGLAS other the announcement by the 
FIR Kir Production Board that the 
Government will not pay the 
maximum price on common lumber. The former 
development, altho bad enough in that it may 
necessitate a thoro readjustment of the plans of 
the manufacturers because this embargo affects 
just that territory in which they had recently 
secured a footing and which they were working 
hard to develop, has proved not so drastic as the 
first impression made it; but the last is viewed 
more seriously. The voard has decided not to 
pay the maximum for common lumber, but to 
adjust the market to the commercial basis, which 
will mean a cut of $2 to $4 from the $26 average 
maximum fixed last summer. While this lumber 
has in cases been offered at a few points below 
base price on the commercial markets in order 
to simplify disposing of the enormous side cut of 
Government select stock, these markets have not 
absorbed enough to count for much, and therefore 
the manufacturers were obliged to look to the 
Government to supply orders for this stock in 
keeping with the supply, and at prices that would 
bring the manufacturer approximately the profit 
he originally was allotted. Thus the decision of 
the Fir Production Board is viewed most seri- 
ously, especially as it comes on the heels of the 
embargo and the recent restriction on building. 
Local requirements for industrial housing, how- 
ever, are heavy, and can be depended on to con- 
sume a fair proportion of the common lumber. In 
the eastern markets Douglas fir is low in supply 
and slow in demand, as it has been for some time. 

* * * 


The future of west Coast shingle mills has 
been rendered very uncertain by the placing of 
the embargo on nonessential lumber shipments 
east of the Mississippi and north 
or the Ohio, River. An interpreta- 
tion of the embargo order as pro- 
hibiting the diversion into embargoed territory 
of cars already in transit at. first threatened to 
unsettle the middle West market, but a ruling 
permitting such diversion was obtained in time 
to prevent trouble and the market remains fairly 
steady. As an embargo against all cars put into 
transit is expected, dealers are preparing accord- 
ingly, and were as many cars in transit at this 
time as there were a few weeks ago they would all 
secure placement. 


SHINGLES 


* * * 


The recently applied embargo on shipments of 
forest products for non-war uses into eastern ter- 
.ritory emphasizes all the more the desirability of 
mills, for their own protection, to 
divert their energies to as full 
extent as possible into war pro- 
duction. Non-war business will 
suffer more and more as time goes on, and it will 
be the manufacturer who is doing his bit to win 
the war who will be the survivor. Chances to 
convert a lumber mill from a non-essential into 
an essential plant manufacturing directly or in- 
directly on Government account appear plentiful 
and arise constantly. The fact that Government 
demand for lumber will continue for an indefinite 
time seems assured, and the manufacturer who 
keeps his eyes open and takes advantage of his 
chance to become an essential producer will be 
saved much annoyance and loss thru drafts, build- 
ing restrictions, embargoes etc. 


CURRENT 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With the ‘‘drive’’ for the fourth Liberty loan 
under way and with business forging ahead to meet 
the requirements not only of our own Government 
but of the allied Governments as well, it is well to 
review briefly the financial and economic situation 
as it relates to this country. Confronted with the 
requirements of meeting the heaviest taxation ever 
imposed by a government, business men are apt to 
hesitate in the matter of subscribing for Liberty 
bonds, little realizing that such hesitancy is likely 
to be misjudged and to be productive of actual in- 
jury in this national crisis. On the other hand, the 
_business world has accepted the new revenue bill 
with a calmness that is indicative of the true Amer- 
ican spirit and a determination to see the war thru. 
This also is reflected in the manner in which busi- 
ness men, the money market and the general market 
of the country ignored Austria’s proposal for a 
‘‘nonecommittal’’ peace conference. 

The problems confronting the American people 
and especially the banking community are great. 
It is not easy to face the doubling of war taxes 
and at the same time the doubling of the Govern- 
ment borrowings in the shape of Liberty loans to 
be raised in a twelvemonth period. This country 
has not yet become accustomed, altho it is fast 
becoming so, to calculate our governmental expendi- 
tures and the raising of money for the prosecution 
of the war in sums of eleven figures. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last the expenditures of 
the United States Government totaled $11,696,000,- 
000, compared with $1,980,000,000 of the preceding 
fiscal year, yet the country absorbed this indebted- 
ness, thru Liberty bond issues, certificates of in- 
debtedness and taxes, without seriously impairing 
the credit structure. 

War expenditures are increasing so rapidly that 
the old basis of revenue production will not suffice. 
Last year there was raised thru loans, War Saving 
stamps and Thrift stamps in this country $7,800,- 
000,000, while the revenue raised by taxation was 
$3,700,000,000.° These disbursements by the Govern- 
ment included $4,750,000,000 advances to our Al- 
lies. These latter are in fact an investment of the 
United States Government in interest bearing ob- 
ligations of other. Governments. The ratio there- 
fore that the taxes contributed bear to the Gov- 
ernment’s actual expenses in the fiscal year of 
1917 is 4634 percent, instead of 331% percent as 
many calculate. 

The present Liberty loan offering of $6,000,- 
000,000 is nearly as great as the total offerings of 
Liberty bonds during the first fiscal year of our 
participation in the war. It is this thought 
that staggers the financial mind, because it 
has not yet become accustomed to consideration 
of such enormous single borrowings by the Govern- 
ment. We are, however, beginning to realize the 
tremendous task confronting this Government when 
we prepare without murmur for the placing of an 
army of upward of 4,000,000 men on the battle 
front by July 1, next. Necessarily this entails a 
tremendous war budget, but American business 
men agree that such an army is necessary to insure 
the victory and the maintenance of the principles 
for which the United States entered the war. 

So much for the requirement in the way of man 
power and the sinews of war. Now turn to the 
other side of the ledger and see whether we have 
the resources to provide for the necessary credit ex- 
pansion to care for this financing. The national 
wealth of the United States exceeds that of any 
other nation in the world and its estimated annual 
income approximates $50,000,000,000, and is pos- 
sibly more. The total borrowings therefore are not 
exorbitant. Those for the first fiscal year were 
slightly more than the estimated savings of the 
American people for a single year prior to our 
entrance into the war. 

To what extent thrift has increased our annual 
savings is difficult to estimate, but some indication 
of this is found in a study of the returns on the 
various Liberty loan issues. There were 4,000,000 
separate subscriptions recorded for the first Lib- 
erty loan; whereas the second loan drew out 9,400,- 
000 subscriptions. The third Liberty loan brought 
more than 18,000,000 separate subscriptions, the 
increase being largely augmented by the response 
from the great agricultural West. Thus it will be 
seen that the American people are rapidly develop- 
ing, thru patriotic motives and otherwise, into a 
bond buying nation. At the outset of the war the 
United States Government debt was nominal, so 
this country was not seriously hampered by a pre- 
viously accumulated governmental obligation in 

eg for the financing of the war expendi- 
ures, 

As the war proceeds and the cost increases it is 
obvious that there must be an expansion of credit 
to meet the requirements, and this necessarily en- 
tails the increase of circulating medium. For- 


tunately there is at hand the best banking machin- 
ery in the world, and this statement is sustained 


by no less an authority than Sir Edward Holden, 
head of the largest bank in the British Empire and 
in the world. The problem confronting the country 
is how best to accomplish this credit expansion 
without attendant inflation. So far, this has been 
accomplished along sound and recognized banking 
principles. The establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System made it possible to utilize the enorm- 
ous stock of gold to the fullest possible extent as a 
reserve, whereas in former years this was only 
partly available. There is another phase of the 
Federal Reserve System that is contributing much 
in providing this expansion along sound lines; 
namely, the greater and wider use of those eom- 
mercial credits that represent the creation of 
wealth as liquid assets of our banking system. 

The success of the financial policy now being 
pursued has been augmented by arbitrary action, 
thru the Federal Reserve and the coédperation of 
banks generally, in maintaining a stabilized money 
market. The real purpose of this is to protect 
business and to assist the Treasury in its financial 
plan. As far as the money market is concerned, 
rates have experienced a minimum of distutbance, 
In July, 1917, after the first Liberty loan had been 
floated, ‘‘call money’’ touched 10 percent and the 
surplus bank reserve in the New York institutions 
declined to $12,307,000. Since then, however, there 
has been transferred to the Federal Reserve banks 
a large amount of gold formerly held by individual 
banks and this mobilization has inereased the vol- 
ume of credit available to member banks. 

In consequence to this money rates have been 
kept at or below 6 percent, whereas the ‘call loan’’ 
rate frequently ruled. for weeks around 3 percent. 





AN OLD SUBSCRIBER’S APPRECIA- 
TION 

I have been a subscriber to the American 
Lumberman for thirty-six years, or back to 
the early days in Muskegon, Mich., and 
from that time to this, I can truly say that 
the greatest help that has come to me in- 
tellectually, to aid in knowledge of the 
lumber business, I have received from read- 
ing the columns of the Lumberman. I 
would rather pay for a dozen copies of each 
issue than to try to get along without one.— 
Ray W. Jones, Vice President British 
American Timber Co. (Ltd.), 406 American 
Bank Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











No stronger argument is needed in justification of 
the advocacy for a complete mobilization of our 
banking resources into the Federal Reserve System. 
The necessities of the Government and the country 
at large are such as to make it imperative as a 
patriotic move that State banks enter the Federal 
Reserve System for the period of the war at least, 
and thus assist in maintaining our credit structure 
on as sound foundation as is possible. 

It may be well to consider for an instant the 
loan account at the banks for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how the Liberty bond offerings have af- 
fected that item in the aggregate. The loan item 
of the New York banks when we entered the war 
amounted to $3,662,000,000, while at the close of 
last fiscal year it had expanded to $4,838,000,000; 
it now stands slightly below that figure. Back of 
this expansion are the increased reserves held by 
the Federal banks. On April 17, 1917, these re- 
serves were $250,000,000, whereas in August, 1918, 
they had increased to $592,000,000. Rediscounted 
bills at the Federal Reserve banks increased from 
$18,000,000 in April, 1917, to $1,393,000,000 in 
August, 1918. Outstanding Federal Reserve notes 
during that period have increased from $376,000,- 
000 to about $2,000,000,000. 

The question naturally arises, Is this expansion 
or inflation? Many economists ascribe the rise in 
prices for commodities chiefly to this development. 
Is such a conclusion justified? This may be se- 
riously questioned, This increase in note issue 
is largely offset by the transfer of gold from priv- 
ate bank reserves to the Federal Reserve banks. 
The amount transferred since we went into war 
aggregates $1,500,000,000. The problem that con- 
fronted this country in the fall of 1916 was one 
of management of our tremendous accumulation of 
gold growing out of our war business, so that it 
would not encourage a period of undue inflation or 
overexpansion of credit. Our entrance into the 
war forced the answer to that problem and for- 
tunately the Federal Reserve Act provided for the 
necessary machinery to mobilize the gold that had 
come into our banks thru business channels, 

The rise in prices can be traced to more than one 
cause, not the least of which, however, are the 





unprecedented war demands of the governments 
and the interruption of production of other mer- 
chandise; the abnormally high ocean freight; the 
increasing wages, and the elimination of many 
markets of producing countries by the successful 
blockading of ports. Prices of commodities have 
risen in neutral as well as belligerent countries. 

Obviously, with higher prices more currency is 
required to meet payrolls and for the conduct of 
business. Member banks have exercised their op- 
tion of taking out new circulation instead of the 
alternative privilege of increasing their reserves 
at the Federal Reserve banks, which from a banking 
point of view would have placed them in a stronger 
lending position. This in itself would indicate that 
the new circulation was needed for business pur- 
poses more than an actual increase in lending 
power. 

It is difficult sometimes for the business man 
engrossed in his own particular line quickly and sue- 
cessfully to grasp the needs of the hour in the war 
of conservation of credit. Very naturally every busi- 
ness man feels that his particular business, unless 
his output is a luxury, is essential in times like this, 
and should be on a par with other producers. He 
can not understand, therefore, why restrictions 
should be placed on his line of available credit. 
The same question arose in the business world a 
few months ago when the Government was insisting 
upon a conversion of plant facilities from the less 
essential to the more essential production -in war 
times. For instance, a man manufacturing auto- 
mobiles may think his industry is essential as long 
as there is a demand for pleasure cars, whereas the 
Government needs a considerable part of that plant 
capacity to supply it with motor trucks, Liberty 
motors and landing gear for airplanes, and for nu- 
merous other things that could be produced with 
that plant and organization of a well equipped au- 
tomobile concern. 

The yor a. of our railroads, the restricted 
amount of available raw materials and numerous 
other factors forced the curtailment of the output 
of many industries, whereas the priority shipping 
privilege stimulated the expansion of the activity 
of those engaged in real war products. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is beginning to dawn upon the 
American manufacturers that every foot of avail- 
able plant capacity is needed for war production, 
and that the things classed as luxuries, which we 
can get along without, must wait until after the 
war. Plant idleness is waste and is a menace if it 
is necessary to offset this idle capacity by new plant 
construction. 

The same situation exists in our credit structure. 
Any expansion of credit that is not essential in 
war times simply adds to the burden that this 
country will have to reckon with following the war. 
Borrowings to increase production needed in war 
are a legitimate expansion, but borrowings to care 
for production or activities that are not needed in 
war times utilize men, plant capacity and credit 
that is needed for the support of the Government 
in other directions. Unnecessary plant expansion 
and unnecessary credit expansion in war time are 
a phase of inflation. 





LUMBERMAN HEADS CIVIC WORK 


Kast §t. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24.—East St. Louis 
has gotten a good start in its campaign for civie 
betterment, thru better housing conditions, com- 
munity centers and a general clean up. A commit- 
tee of fifty leading citizens, headed by Dr. J. F. 
Reid, has been named by Secretary of War Baker 
to see that the job is done well, and they have se- 
lected Paul Willis to take charge of the betterment 
work. 

The announcement of the appointment of this 
committee and the selection of Mr. Willis was made 
at a mass meeting of East St. Louis citizens last 
Saturday night. The meeting was called by Ed- 
mund Goedde, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merece. Mr. Goedde is president of B. Goedde & 
Bro. Lumber Co., and of the East Side Lumber 
Trade Exchange. He also is a member of the exe- 
cutive committee of the Committee of Fifty. 

East St. Louis will spend $200,000 to make of 
itself a clean city in every way, a city with proper 
housing conditions and where workers may be 
healthy and happy. This is being done at the in- 
stance of the ordnance division of the War Depart- 
ment, to the end that production of ammunition 
and supplies may be materially increased. 

Mr. Willis has entered into the spirit of his 
work. He came here from Waukegan, IIl., where 
he was secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Previously was assistant secretary of the Civic As- 
sociation of Minneapolis. He said today that the 
housing problem would be first to be tackled, and 
then would come the community center work. 
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SEEK EASTERN MARKET FOR SPRUCE SHOOKS 


Accumulation of Side-cut of Airplane Stock 
Serious—New Outlet Necessary 


‘ 


Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 21.—C. A. Pratt, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Pacific Box Co., of Tacoma, 
will leave this week for the East as a representa- 
tive of the Northwestern box manufacturers who 
recently held a joint meeting in Portland to con- 
sider conditions confronting them. Mr. Pratt will 
seek new markets for shooks and other products 
that can be made from the spruce not wanted by 
the Government for airplane uses. It is stated 
that a serious situation is resulting from the fact 
that the Government requires only about 20 percent 
of the spruce and the rest of it is piling up with 
virtually no market. Said Mr. Pratt: 

The Government requires about 30,000,000 feet a 
month and the production is rapidly reaching that 
point. This will leave 120,000,000 feet for us to find 
a market for. There is no box market out here to 
speak of, but there is in the East, and we must find it. 
Should our efforts prove successful a new business will 
be established between the East and the Coast. We 
are harrassed by a constant increase in the cost of side 
eut lumber, a falling off in orders for fruit boxes, and 
the Government ban on building houses costing more 
than $2,500. 

Ralph C. Angell, head of the spruce production 
section of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, will accompany Mr. Pratt east. 


CUTTING TIMBERS AND TIES IN FRANCE 


Tacoma, Wasu., Sept. 21.—Lieut. LaSelles 
Stewart, of Tacoma, who is with the forestry engi 
neers in France and is a son of David Stewart, 
one of the pioneer lumbermen of Minnesota, in a 
letter to his brother in 








B. Tarrant for Alabama, have placarded the saw- 
mills cutting Government lumber with posters stat- 
ing that such mills are engaged in war work and 
urging the men to remain faithfully at their posts 
in these second line trenches, The three commission- 
ers have also reached a working agreement whereby 
labor from one State and from one sawmill to an- 
other will not be accepted without a card from the 
United States service bureaus. 





WALNUT LOGS SOLD THRU PATRIOTIC IMPULSE 


Native Born German Sacrifices Finest Grove of 
Trees in His Section 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 23.—The accompanying 
photograph brings out clearly some unusually fine 
American black walnut logs from southern Indiana 
which recently arrived at the plant of the Wood 
Mosaic Co., and which are rapidly being reduced 
into gun stocks and airplane material. It shows 
also a nicely stacked log pile containing some really 
fine Kentucky and Indiana timber. 

In the photograph W. A. McLean, president of 
the company, is seen without a coat. The other 
gentleman is George Vehslage, of Seymour, Ind., 
who sold to the Wood-Mosaie Co. 173 fine logs, 
measuring 20,124 feet. These logs are among the 
very best ever handled in the mill and a larger 
quantity of the same class of logs has never been 
gotten together in the section. Many of these logs 
measured thirty to thirty-six inches and up and 
were cut ten and twelve feet in length. 

This was virgin timber that had been on Mr. 
Vehslage’s farm for many years. The latter is a 





Tacoma tells interestingly 
of logging operations the 
forest engineers are carry 


ing on in France, He 
writes: 
Our mill, of 40,000 foot 


capacity, cuts only trench 
timbers and ties for con 
struction work at the front. 
The captain and two other 
first lieutenants run that 
end of it while To am in 
charge of the woods end, 
logging and transportation. 
We cut white oak only, into 
logs running from 8 feet 2 
inches to 18 feet 2 inches on 
» foot graduations, using all 
yossible limbs for ties, either 
standard S inches in diam 
eter, & feet long, or war ties, 
4 feet 6 inches long, up to 
14 feet cut on 6-inch gradu 
ation, 5 inches in diameter, 
These we make with axes in 
the woods, All limbs and 
facings are cut and piled 
for wood, The logs are 
hauled to the road with 
horses and bummers and 
high wheels. From the 
roads the logs are hauled 
to the mill by tractors 
and trailers, using alto 
gether about ten tractors 
und sixty trailers. We have captured a young wild 
boar and keep him here in camp to drive out thieving 
dogs. Believe me, he is some guardian for the detach 
ment and not afraid of anything that walks. 


SPRUCE CORPORATION TO OPERATE IN OREGON 

PORTLAND, OrE., Sept. 21.—The United States 
Spruce Production Corporation, which recently in- 
corporated with a eapital stock of $10,000,000 un- 
der the laws of Washington, has filed articles at 
Salem to do business in this State. The corpora 
tion is headed by Col. Brice P. Disque, commanding 
the Government spruce production division, with 
headquarters in Portland. All of the officers with 
the exception of three directors are Portland citi- 
zens. Colonel Disque is president, C. F. Stearns 
vice president, R. W. Moore comptroller, Alexander 
McAndrew secretary, Richard 8. Erkridge treas 








urer, Other directors are William M. Ladd, Amos 
S. Benson, Everett G. Griggs, of Portland and 


Tacoma; J. J. Donovan, ot Bellingham, Wash., 
and Mark W. Reed, of Shelton, Wash. Prescott 
W. Cookingham is named as attorney in fact. 


COMPULSORY LABOR LAW TO HELP MILLMEN 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 23.—The labor com- 
missioners of Georgia, Florida and Alabama have 
joined hands in a cobperative movement to remedy 
the labor situation at the sawmills in those three 
States. In concert they will follow the lines 
adopted by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa 
tion, involving the passage of a compulsory labor 
law, the placarding of all sawmills cutting Govern- 
ment lumber and the prevention of labor migration. 

W. A. Dopson, State labor commissioner for 
Florida, H. M. Stanley for Georgia and George 








PRIME WALNUT LOGS FROM SEYMOUR (IND.) FARM 


native born German, but has lived in America 
nearly all his life, he now being nearly 81 years 
of age. For many years he has owned a fine farm 
near Seymour, but for twenty years has lived 
in the city. Money wouldn’t buy his timber until 
he was approached from a_ patriotic stand 
point, when he willingly sold his old trees. 


MATERIAL FOR THOUSAND AIRPLANES DAILY 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Sept. 21.—The finished 
product for 1,000 airplanes is being supplied now 
every working day in the week by the Spruce 
Production Corporation, said Vice President J. J. 
Donovan of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
who returned this week from a conference held by 
the directors of that organization in Portland. In 
commenting upon the work done by the corpora 
tion and of its ability to keep it up during the 
war, Mr. Donovan said: 





We are going to win the war in the air and we are 
going to do it with the spruce and fir of western 
Washington and Oregon. We are now supplying the 
finished product for 1,000 airplanes each working day 
and we will keep it up until the end of the war. Work 
is progressing rapidly at all points and quantity spruce 
production is already achieved, thanks to Colonel 
Disque. The Allies now have command of the air and 
by Christmas their control will be overwhelming. 

We must not expect victory for another year, in 
spite of the splendid record of the last two mouths. 
The German autocracy is still supported by the German 
people and until the terror and ruin they have caused 
Belgium, France and Serbia are brought home to 
Prussia there will be no peace. Confidence of complete 
military victory within a year is expressed by all the 
best informed men I met. A few say two years. 1 


think the heavy fighting will be over by the next 
Fourth of July. 





Speaking on the lumber outlook, Mr. 
declared : 


The lumber business outlook for the present is 
poor. Some mills and camps will have to close. The 
Government is not going to permit the waste of man 
power and the piling up of great stocks of lumber 
that has no market even when the banks permit it. 
We ourselves have gone the limit in this matter and 
tho we have connections all over the world, we can 
not get ships, and if we owned them ourselves, they 
would be permitted to take only lumber of value in 
the war. That is the case with the few ships that 
come to our docks. 

Boxes are in great demand for Government. busi- 
ness and because of that we will be allowed to com- 
plete our factory on Dock Street. Secause of the 
many embargoes and restrictions and high wages 
there is little commercial demand for lumber. We 
may as well realize that there is one big job that 
overshadows all else. That is to win the war, and’ 
any work not helpful must stop. 


Donovan 





OPERATORS FACE ACUTE LABOR SHORTAGE 


but Are 


Promised Help from Government, 
Skeptical as to Results 


BaNGor, ME., Sept. 23.—Maine lumbermen have 
been watching hopefully all the Government restric- 
tions of industry and arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of available labor to essential occupa- 
tions, but with the end of September drawing near 
and the camp crews not yet in sight they are be- 
ginning to worry and to wonder if this is to be a 
logless winter. At a meeting in Bangor this week a 
hundred of the principal operators of the State, 
both long lumber and pulp wood, listened to state- 
ments of the Government’s arrangements; inten- 
tions and expectations concerning labor supply; 
the taking over of Boston employment agencies etc., 
and at the end of it all one of them remarked: 
“It’s about like giving a man leave to fish in a 
pond where there are no fish. What I would like 
to know is, where are the men coming from?’’ 

Charles 8. Hichborn, of Augusta, Federal di 
rector for Maine in the matter of labor supply, at 
tended the meeting and informed the lumbermen 
of the determinations arrived at in the recent Bos- 
ton meeting. He said that a Government agent 
had come to Boston and announced that lumbering 
interests would be protected— that the Government 
now classes as essential industries the production 
of long lumber, pulp wood and newspaper. The 
Government had taken over several employment 
agencies in Boston and an umpire had been ap 
pointed to decide where labor should be sent, each 
New England State to have a representative to 
present claims to the umpire. 

Mr. Hichborn suggested that an umpire be ap 
pointed to determine the distribation of the labor 
allotted to Maine, and Hon. Albert R. Day, of 
Bangor, was selected, with an advisory board of 
six members to assist him, this body being eom- 
posed of KE. B. Draper, Bangor; H. L. Barker, Mil- 
ford; EK. M. Hamlin, Milo; J. T. Ranney, Portage 
Lake; Thompson Smith, of Woodland, and George 
G. Weeks, of Fairfield. 

Lumbermen generally recognize the necessity 
of some sort of Government regulation and control, 
but they are skeptical concerning results. They 
have few men at present, and with the season well 
started when operations should be in full swing they 
don’t see where, under existing conditions, the rest 
of the 60,000 are coming from. 

In New Brunswick, also, the labor situation, is 
serious, experienced woodsmen being scarce and 
hard to get, wages are at unheard of levels and all 
sorts of supplies at almost prohibitive prices. An 
gus McLean, general manager of the Bathurst 
Lumber Co., predicts a curtailment of at least 50 
percent in the New Brunswick cut and a further 
sharp advance next season in the prices of all kinds 
of lumber. 





CORDWOOD TO REPLACE COAL IN PART 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—Loeal fuel commit 
tees have been requested by the fuel administration 
to urge householders and manufacturers to lay in 
sufficient supplies of wood at once. According to 
the most reliable authorities there is enough wood 
now available to avoid a critical situation in the 
coldest part of the year, such as was experienced 
last February. Proof of this may be found, they 
say, in the steady tone of the market in cordwood, 
and the persistency with which the better grades 
are selected by the average buyer. The standard 
price is now around $10 per cord f. 0. b. point of 
shipment. The poorest market is on the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, which would seem to bear out 
the supposition that large quantities of wood are 
available from New Hampshire. The demand for 
chestnut is comparatively small, the chief call be 
ing for the so-called cleft hardwood, which means, 
as a general thing, beech, birch and maple, but 
which may inelude oak, ash and hickory. 
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Representatives of Fuel Administrator Storrow’s 
department will next week meet some of the heads 
of State departments, including that of forestry; 
cordwood dealers and business administrative 
heads. Notices have been mailed to sellers of 
cordwood, calling for information as to the num- 
ber of cords on hand, description of same, the 
points of delivery on the cars and by motor truck, 
and the time and rate of delivery. 

Dr. Hollis, president of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, scientific adviser on wood fuel, 
is the most recent addition to the strategic brain- 
power of the State fuel administration. Should 
New England fail to get as much coal as she really 
ought to have she is going to be prepared to worry 
along, even tho the coming winter be of the 
orthodox New England variety, on wood—lots of it, 
any desired grade or kind, at a standard price fair 
both to dealer and consumer. 





OPENS LOAN DRIVE ON “HEROES’ DAY” 


Memorial to Dead Heroes to Strengthen the 
Morale of the Living 





BALTIMORE, Mpb., Sept. 23.—While so far no 
separate action has been taken by the lumber in- 
terests of Baltimore for getting out subscriptions 
to the fourth Liberty loan, the campaign for which 
will be launched here next Saturday at a big mass 
meeting with Colonel Roosevelt as the main attrae- 
tion, the members of the trade may be expected 
to line up as valiantly as they have before, and 
to make an excellent showing. The Lumber Ex- 
change did not as such figure extensively in the 
drive for the other loans, but its members came 
strongly to the front and the sums subseribed by 
the membership will be found to compare favorably 
with the contributions made by any other branch 
of industry here. The exchange explains its fail- 
ure to figure as a body in the work by stating that 
its members were approached thru various other 
agencies, so that there was really no need for the 
exchange making a canvass. Nearly all the lum- 
bermen belong to several organizations, among 
them the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Board of Trade and different improvement 
and development bodies. All of these were sent 
into the field to get subseriptions, so that no one 
was overlooked. The only drawback to this ar- 
rangement is that no means are afforded for de 
termining just how much the lumbermen did sub 
scribe, and their importance is thus obscured. As 
a matter of general information and pride it 
ought to be shown how the trade as a whole stands. 
In all probability, such a distinctive move will be 
made during the next drive, when prompt action is 
desired more than ever and when the sum to be 
raised is about twice as large as that of the last 
loan. 

A beginning in the matter of giving prominence 
to the lumber trade has been made by the appoint- 
ment of John L. Alcock, of John L. Aleock & Co., 
and Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., 
are on a committee to arrange for bringing the loan 








The heroism of English women in assuming tasks for- 


merly deemed exclusively the province of men 


women are cutting down trees and getting them 
ready for emergency construction. The illustration 


shows them engaged in felling trees with the aid of 
The imperative need for 


the saw as well as the ax. 
conserving timber is exemplified as the sawing. is 
being done close to the ground. Aside from the con 
servation of the wood this operation has another 
feature to commend it in the clearing of the ground, 


for the stumps are less in evidence when cut so 
Incidentally it may be observed that it is the 
hardest kind of labor to operate the saw so low down. 


close, 





is 
demonstrated in the illustration presented herewith, 
Back of the front line trenches, in France, English 


issue conspicuously before the churches of the va- 
rious denominations at the special services on 
Heroes’ Day, Sept. 29. On that day the names of 
the Maryland men who have died for the cause 
of freedom are to be read out and other honors 
paid to their memory. The occasion will be taken 
advantage of to make appeals for liberal and 
quick responses to the fourth Liberty loan as the 
best and most effective way to hearten the men 


overseas. 
ow 


WAR ACTIVITIES DEMAND MANY NEW HOUSES 


Big Housing Projects Are the Silver Lining to 
Lumbermen’s Cloud 

The silver lining to the cloud that has settled 
down over normal activities in the house building 
line is the fact that war activities necessitate the 
erection of a great number of workmen’s houses 
in various parts of the country. While this busi- 
ness is unevenly distributed, benefiting only a com- 
paratively few communities where a great deal of 
war work is being done either in the way of pro- 
duction of munitions and other, supplies, or ship 
building, it is better than nothing, and is a boon 
to the localities that are fortunate enough to par- 
ticipate in it. Following are brief deseriptions of 
three of the latest projects to be gotten under way, 
which are typical of others in various parts of the 
country, many of which have already been described 
in detail in these coltimns. 

Wonderful results are being accomplished at 
Freeman’s Point, Portsmouth, N. H., where under 
the magie touch of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion’s housing department there is rapidly being 
brought into being a beautiful industrial residence 
community, called Atlantic Heights, made up of 
homes to be occupied by employees of the Atlantic 
Corporation, which is engaged in ship building. 
The present. project consists of 300 houses, 115 of 
which are nearing completion. In architecture 
they resemble the typical English cottage, with its 
simple yet attractive and artistic lines. The indi- 
vidual designs are well varied, preventing any 
monotony of appearance. Most of the houses are 
of brick, but a few frame cottages are mixed in 
to add variety to the ensemble. The houses are 
three sizes, containing four, five or six rooms. 
Also there are eight dormitories for single men. 
These are 30 x 120 feet, two stories high, each 
building having forty rooms, giving each man a 
single room. There are three shower baths on 
each floor. Plans also are being drawn for a 
school house to accommodate at least 300 pupils 
in the elementary grades. 

At Butler, Pa., 137 lots have been purchased and 
preliminary work has begun under the supervision 
of the housing bureau of the Department of Labor. 
At least 120 houses are to be erected immediately, 
at a total cost of approximately $500,000. These 
houses are to be rented to workmen employed in 
the munitions plants there. They are to be of the 
cottage type, part of them to be one and a half 
stories and the balance two stories high, contain- 
ing tive, six or seven rooms. The houses, which 
are to be modern in every respect, are to be ready 
tor occupancy by Jan. 1, 

The housing bureau of the Department of Labor 
recently awarded to the Wills Egglehoff Co, a con- 
tract for the erection of eighty-five houses for 
employees of the naval ordnance plant at South 
Charleston, W. Va. These houses will be of brick 
and concrete. The Morgan Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Charleston, has the contract to furnish 
the lumber and millwork. More houses are being 
built now in Charleston and vicinity than at any 
previous time in the city’s history. Several large 
apartment buildings are under construction, one 
of which will have forty-five and another twenty 
four apartments. The Kanawha Banking & Trust 
Co. has just completed its twelve-story banking and 
office building; the Holly hotel has added three 
stories, making seven in all, and several business 
blocks and three or four garages are in process of 
construction. 


TO EXHIBIT AT FOUNDRYMEN’S CONVENTION 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 23.—In preparation for 
the annual meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
Convention, which will be held in this city Oct. 7 
to 11, many exhibits are being arranged, as usual 
on this oceasion. Among these exhibits will be the 
customary one by the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., of white and sugar pine pat 
tern lumber, an exhibit always complete and at- 
tractive, and interesting to the trade. This con- 
cern, which will occupy booths Nos. 100 and 101, is 
a specialist in pattern lumber and in railway mate- 
rial, as well as being engaged on a large scale in 
the general lumber business. 











Go to the limit in supporting the boys ‘‘over 
there.’’ Liberty Bonds afford the means for your 
doing so. 


NOVEL TOTEM POLE SOLICITS FOR RED CROSS 


Symbolical Designs, Hand Carved on Pole, Ap- 
peal for Old Tires in Drive 


AusTIN, TEx., Sept. 23.—A novel method of col- 
lecting used automobile tires for the benefit of the 
Red Cross recently was adopted here. At the head 
of Congress Avenue, the principal business thoro- 
fare, and immediately in front of the State Capi- 
tal, a wooden pole of totem pole design was erected 
and over the top of this pole worn out automo- 
bile casings are thrown by contributors to the Red 
Cross. The totem pole has already proved a big 
source of revenue to the cause. The plan of erect- 
ing this pole was conceived by the local Lions’ 
Club which bore the expense of the project. The 
pole was carved from a solid piece of Texas white 
pine about 14 inches in diameter. Peter Hansbendel, 
who has achieved international fame for his won- 
derful wood carvings, did the work. 

The idea carried out in the designs is symbolical 
of American and Texas history. On one side is 
carved the Hun helmet, which rests at the bottom of 
the pole, with the American eagle crushing it in its 

















RED CROSS TOTEM POLE AT AUSTIN, TEX. 
talons. Supported by the American eagle is the 
head of an Eskimo, and above that is the head of 
the red man, typical of American and Texas 
primal inhabitants. At the top crouches a lion, 
symbol of the international lions, with the shield 
and emblem of the American Red Cross in its 
paws. The other side of the pole shows the same 
figures with the exception of the Hun helmet, which 
is supplanted by the American eagle alone, typify- 
ing the truth and power of America and the United 
States. Again over all is the international lion 
symbol, clutching the shield and the symbol of the 
American Red Cross in its paws. On the opposite 
sides of the pole trails the prickly pear, a Texas 
product. All of the devices are painted in appro 
priate colors to bring out all details. 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES IN TEXAS CONFER 


Houston, Trex., Sept. 24.—Lumbermen from 
many points in Texas comprised a large propor 
tion of the delegates attending the meeting of 
manufacturers in Galveston last week to discuss 
methods for aiding in winning the war by making 
their plants attain their utmost production. There 
were two sessions, one each on Thursday and Fri 
day. The meeting was deemed one of the most im 
portant ever held in Texas, 

In discussing the lumber industry, Leo Krouse, 
of Beaumont, head of the wood and wood products 
section of the Associated Industries of Texas, un- 
der whose auspices the meeting was held, touched 
on the labor conditions, stating that the only solu 
tion of the problem is the utilization of female la 
bor, which he is doing in his plant. 

L. M. Hewitt, of Navasota, suggested that the 
Government could make use of the bois d’are tree 
for the manufacture of gun stocks, saying that it 
grew in abundance in that section of Texas. Mr. 
Krouse explained that the Government has located 
sufficient quantities of walnut timber for that pur 
pose, if it only can be gotten out. He said that 
the peculiar growth of the bois d’are rendered it 
too expensive for working up into material for gun 
stocks. Bois d’are is being used for fence posts. 

Among other well known lumbermen who at 
tended the meeting were E. L. Crain, J. C. Bailey, 
Will C. Miller, Rodney E. Browne, F. L. Berry, 
Will V. Vining, Albert Steves, jr., J. H. Kurth, 
G. A. Kelley and W. C. Trout. 
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NO DECREASE OF LUMBER NEEDS EXPECTED 


Requirements Hinge on War Developments, But Many Large Orders Still Prospective for Camp Extensions, 
War Plant and Hospital Construction and Incidental Purposes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—While Uncle Sam 
has so far purchased for war purposes billions 
of feet of lumber and timbers, the end of big 
orders is not yet in sight. With the extension 
of cantonments and other training centers na- 
turally there will be a dropping off in orders for 
material for this purpose. But so long as the 
Allied cause requires more and more men the 
munitions construction of many kinds must con- 
tinue. As heretofore stated in these dispatches, 
construction work for the army alone already 
completed or in process will cost upward of 
$1,000,000,000. 

From time to time new demands occur which 
require additional construction, in which lumber 
must always play a vitally important part. There 


is a shortage of many tons of steel. Therefore, 
steel for construction is out of the question 
where lumber or other materials are available. 


Lumber is the most available substitute and the 
least expensive. 

Where Uncle Sam wants reasonably substan- 
tial buildings in a hurry to meet an emergency 
he commandeers more lumber and timbers, He 
knows these are to be had from the southern 
pine, fir, hemlock, spruce and other American 
forests. That is why wooden cities dot the land- 
scape in many sections of the country, furnish- 
ing temporary homes for the American fighting 
men who are to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. 

Heavy Orders Are In Prospect 

Within the next few days orders are expected 
to break thru the construction division of the 
War Department for at least 150,000,000 feet of 
lumber for new construction or additions to 
present camps. There is talk of requiring 100,- 
000,000 feet of lumber for the big embarkation 
camp at Camp Mills, Long Island. This probably 
is an excessive estimate, but certainly 50,000,000 
feet will be required. The Southern Pine Bureau 
has received an order for 11,000,000 feet for 
Camp Mills. 

The estimated cost of converting the camp 
into a cantonment is $10,890,000, with $2,468,000 
additional for hospital facilities. The War De- 
partment already has greatly increased its em- 
barkation facilities, but with more divisions be- 
ing raised and more ships—wood as well as steel 

-being launched from day to day, further em- 
barkation facilities must be provided. 

No man can tell when large orders for south- 
ern pine, fir or other construction woods may 
begin to drop off. The probability is that the 
reduction in the volume will be gradual, unless 
the war should come to a sudden and unexpected 
halt. Then, as has been pointed out by students 
of world economics, after a short period of read- 
justment, reconstruction work in all belligerent 
countries will promptly begin. Consequently, a 
market for American lumber for construction 
purposes, both at home and abroad, is assured. 

There are not many frame houses in France, 
generally speaking. The French have not been 
inclined to construct frame dwellings, but there 
is much temporary construction to be done over 
there while the razed villages, towns and cities 
are being rehabilitated and permanently recon- 
structed. Some lumber necessarily enters into 
the construction of French homes. With so many 
French men killed off or rendered permanent 
cripples by the war it may not be convenient 
to build of native stone and brick. 


War Has Diminished France’s Forests 


Much timber in France has been wantonly de- 
stroyed by the Huns. Other wooded region: 
have been fought over repeatedly and utterly 
ruined by the shell fire of both sides. For gen- 
erations the French forests have been under 
strict conservation, It has even been said that 
every tree in France has a name. The American 
forest units now cutting lumber and timbers in 
France are following the most modern scientific 
methods of forestry, and it is said that not more 
than 10 percent of the timber is being cut out 
of the forests. 

France naturally desires to conserve as much 
of her timber as possible and still meet the de- 
mands of the war. The new American forestry 
battalions which are to be organized in the im- 
mediate future and sent across the Atlantic are 
to provide the lumber, timbers and other forest 
products required by the ever-increasing Ameri- 
can army in France. But the cutting of French 


timber will proceed along the same scientific 
It is for this reason that the Allies have 


lines. 








urged the organization of additional American 
units trained in woodcraft. They want scien- 
tific foresters as well as sawmill men of prac- 
tical experience and loggers who know the game. 

This desire for conserving French forests is 
expected to create in the land of LaFayette a 
greater demand for American lumber after the 
war than at any time in the past. What is true 
of France is also true of England, where some 
historic and highly valuable forests have been 
sacrificed to provide the lumber and timbers re- 
quired by the British army in Belgium and 
France. 

Normal construction has been eliminated in all 
European belligerent countries, and to an even 
greater extent than is being done in this country 
under the recent curtailment order issued by our 
War Industries Board. The British Government 
has undertaken a comprehensive housing pro- 
gram, in part permanent. But this will not be- 
gin to make up for the cessation of normal con- 
struction. 

Government’s Future Requirements Uncertain 

It is difficult to say, of course, even roughly, 
what will be the Government’s requirements for 
lumber in the near future. As stated above, 
150,000,000 feet of lumber may be called for this 
week by the construction division. This will in- 
clude at least a part of the lumber required for 
camp extensions already announced in these dis- 
patches. Some proposed extensions have been 
abandoned, but others have been substituted for 
them. For example, when the War Department 
first announced its plans for a series of big ar- 
tillery training centers no mention was made of 
Fayetteville, N. C. Nevertheless, at that place 
one of the largest training centers is now being 
built up, calling for many millions of feet of 
lumber for construction. 

The general staff of the army is busily en- 
gaged at all times in a study of all phases of the 
war problem. Among them is construction of 
every sort and kind—from automobile trucks and 
artillery carriages up and down. Whether fur- 
ther extensions of the several cantonments will 
be necessary doubtless will depend a great deal 
on the developments of the next sixty or ninety 
days on the other side of the water. Reports of 
the war’s developments are the subject of con- 
stant study by the experts of the general staff, 
not to mention the air service, the ordnance 
bureau, the quartermaster corps, the engineer 
corps and the chemical warfare service. 


Duration and Intensity of War Factors 


Nobody knows exactly how many available 
fighting men the enemy has. It is now apparent 
to military experts that the kaiser has given 
up any serious thought of forcing a decisive 
battle on the western front, certainly not with 
the Germans on the initiative, which has been 
definitely snatched from them for all time. Most 
recent reports speak of the German army on the 
western front numbering 2,000,000 since their 


enormous losses of the last six months have 
been deducted. 
Military experts here do not accept these 


figures. In the first place, they recall that the 
Germans had something like ten million citizens 
of military age, every one of whom had had 
previous training. Some reports have stated 
that the enemy had as many as 10,000,000 men 
under arms at one time. Even the most extrav- 
agant estimates of German losses do not place 
them above 5,000,000. Not nearly all of their 
losses would be net. But even if they were 
placed at 5,000,000 men the enemy would still 
have another 5,000,000. There are few Germans 
on the Balkan or Italian fronts and few in Tur- 
key. It is believed there may be 750,000 Ger- 
mans all told in the East, including Russia, the 
Ukraine etc. With all other troops deducted, 
there should be about 4,000,000 German effectives 
left for service on the western front, not count- 
ing the new class of young men who will come 
on next year. 

There is talk of the Germans drafting millions 
of men in the Russian Baltic provinces and Fin- 
land. This may be enemy propaganda, and few 
men here believe any very large number of men 
can be raised in this way by the Germans. But 
the general staff must study every eventuality, 
including just such a possible development. If 
Germany should be able to reeruit large num- 
bers of foreigners in the East for service on the 
western front, the United States would be called 
upon to furnish more millions of men to offset 





them. This would mean more and larger camps, 
additional ports of embarkation, storage ware- 
houses of various kinds, and new and larger 
munitions plants, which, if not of wood con- 
struction, would require large numbers of cot- 
tages for the workmen and their families. 

When the ordnance bureau of the War: Depart- 
ment started out to establish a cannon industry 
in the United States it overlooked the United 
States Steel Corporation and the fact that it 
would be called upon for guns of the largest 
caliber as well as 75 millimeter and other smaller 
and middle caliber guns. Then one day orders 
came to build a big gun plant and Neville Is- 
land, in the Ohio River below Pittsburgh, was 
chosen as the site. This single plant will cost 
more to construct and equip than the sixteen 
or twenty other new cannon and forgings plants 
that are now doing their bit every day in the 
way of production. 

Furthermore, the understanding among lum- 
bermen here is that homes are to be provided 
for 5,000 families in connection with the Neville 
Island plant. This, in turn, means many millions 
of feet of lumber. 

No Discontinuance of Wooden Ship Program 


Despite talk of discontinuing wooden ship con- 
struction, some men high in the councils of the 
Administration are authority for the statement 
that as long as ships are required and ways are 
open the building of wooden ships will not stop. 
Recently it was estimated that 350,000,000 feet 
of lumber and timbers will be required for 
wooden ships, large wooden barges and tugboats, 
in addition to what has gone before. There is no 
reason for changing this estimate. The Allies 
will place contracts for many wooden ships the 
moment permission is given. There must always 
be a demand for lumber for wooden boxes. Of 
course, this may be called an indirect use of lum- 
ber, but it is an increasingly important use. 
With the rapid increase in the number of men 
the manufacture of wooden boxes for shipping 
canned goods, all manner of equipment which is 
shipped boxed, smokeless powder and a thousand 
and one other articles necessarily must increase 
in proportion. The demand for boxes and box 
shooks will become heavier from week to week 
and month to month. 


Navy Department Large Lumber Consumer 


While the War Department has been spending 
money in enormous amounts for construction, 
and purchasing many millions of dollars’ worth 
of lumber and other forest products, the navy 
should not be overlooked.. The Navy Depart- 
ment also has carried out a big emergency con- 
struction program, and has made a good deal of 
the construction permanent as it progressed. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have been spent 
in this way by the navy. It has bought huge 
quantities of lumber for this work. Like the 
army, the navy also is expanding by leaps and 
bounds, and its war construction must continue 
along with its growth. 

Uncle Sam will do whatever the requirements 
of the situation show to be necessary. He is 
exercising all possible care to avoid extrav- 
agance, but doubtless there will be much criti- 
cism in time of waste along this and that line. 
Meanwhile, the Government is getting what it 
needs to carry on the war successfully and with 
ever-increasing vigor. President Wilson will 
spend whatever may be necessary along any 
specified line in order to insure the desired re- 
sults. 

This announcement from the War Department 
should be of real interest to the lumber industry: 
‘‘Owing to the present acute shortage of steel, 
all bureaus, corps and departments of the War 
Department will at once take steps to economize 
in the purchase and use of steel. The purchase 
of, or contracting for, steel furniture, beds, 
tables, chairs, containers, filing cabinets and 
safes is forbidden unless it can be clearly shown 
that it is necessary that these articles be steel 
and that no other material or article will answer 
the purpose.’’ 

This announcement was issued as a direct or- 
der of the Secretary of War by Gen. Peyton C. 
March, chief of staff. 

Only a few days ago the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S correspondent was advised on inquiry at 
the office of the quartermaster general that 
wooden beds would not be substituted for metal. 
This order of the Secretary of War is very likely 

(Continued on page 65) 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


CONTRACTS FOR WOODEN SHIPS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—In its latest 
announcement of American tonnage the shipping 
board, accounting for a total of 2,185 ships aggre- 
gating 9,500,000 tons, states that contracts already 
have been awarded for the construction of. 170 large 
wooden barges, 279 steel, wood and concrete tugs, 
and that more wooden barges are in prospect. The 
ship timber price for barge material will be made 
retroactive. 


BIDS ASKED FOR A THOUSAND HOUSES 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHineton, D. C., Sept. 26.—The housing 
bureau, of the Department of Labor, has asked bids 
for the construction of 1,000 houses at Erie, Pa, 








MODIFIES EMBARGO ORDER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—The railroad ad- 
ministration after consultation with the office of 
the director of lumber has modified its recent em- 
bargo requiring permits for all shipments of lumber 
in the territory north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers and east of the Mississippi, to the extent of 
authorizing the free movement of locust and walnut 
logs and mine props. The advisability of lifting 
the embargo on all shipments of logs to mills was 
strongly urged upon officials of the railroad ad- 
ministration and this probably will be done unless 
some obstacle not now apparent should develop. 

It is realized by lumbermen that much confusion 
will result where mills sawing lumber for war uses 
must get permits for all shipments of logs. In the 
case of walnut and locust the situation would be 
impossible since logs come in quite frequently a 
few at a time. Uncle Sam requires every foot of 
walnut he can get for airplanes and gunstocks and 
locust for tree nails for wooden ships. 

Members of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers who wish the bureau to procure 
permits to ship lumber into embargoed territory 
are being advised that the bureau guarantees every 


permit it asks for; members therefore should be 
careful to give exact information in requesting the 
bureau’s assistance in this matter and should not 
make independent applications for permits at the 
same time, which would cause endless confusion 
and delay. 





CUT MOSTLY ON GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
[Special telegram: to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ALEXANDRIA, La., Sept. 24.—At a well attended 
meeting of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s 
Exchange the mills reported that they were getting 
out almost their entire cut for the Government and 
that stocks were very low, with timbers being of- 
fered in large volume. On account of the new rul- 
ing on building some orders had been cancelled. It 
was found that the embargo on lumber east of the 
Mississippi River is bad for many mills, while 
others are not feeling the effect. Cars are still 
very scarce even for shipping Government orders, 
altho in some localities there are plenty of flats 
but no gondolas while in other localities the oppo- 
site is the rule. It was reported also at the meeting 
that labor is about 60 percent of normal. , 





AGREE ON LOWEST UNSKILLED WAGE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALEXANDRIA, La., Sept. 24.—At a meeting of 
Government Community Labor Board held here this 
morning at which a number of lumber manufactur- 
ers were present it was agreed that the lowest wage 
for unskilled labor shall be 30 cents an hour. The 
chairman of the local board will take up this matter 
with the State and try to have the 30 cent wage 
adopted thruout the State. Skilled labor wages 
will be based upon unskilled labor. It was also 
agreed that there would be no advertisements put 
out soliciting labor from other plants at an in- 
creased wage, and that all matters in which there 
is a difference of opinion in regard to the wage 
question shall be referred to the community labor 
board for settlement. There was a large attend- 
ance and everyone was satisfied with the minimum 
wage decided upon for unskilled labor. 


MANY PLEDGE TO BUILD HOMES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 25.—In the ‘‘More 
Homes’’ campaign being conducted in this city 
over 38,500 individual houses have been pledged 
to date, besides apartments that will house about 
400 families. Other plans are in view by the 
More Homes Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
that will considerably increase this number. 


SECURE CONTRACT FOR SEVENTY HOUSES 
[Special telegram to AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—The industrial 
housing bureau announces the award of a contract 
to build seventy houses, utilities and town planning 
at Aberdeen, Md. Sutton & Corson, Ocean City, 
N. J., are the contractors, 


FIR SHIPPING DISPUTE ADJUSTED 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—There will be no 
Senate investigation of the refusal of the priorities 
division of the War Industries Board to permit 
shipment of fir lumber from the Pacific coast to 
Camp Mills, Long Island. After a series of con- 
ferences this matter has been adjusted. 


TO EMPLOY DISABLED SOLDIERS 

CINCINNATI, On10, Sept. 23.—At a special meet- 
ing of the National Association of Chair Manu- 
facturers, held at Hotel Sinton on Thursday of 
last week, the possibilities of using disabled 
soldiers, after a course of special training in the 
chair industry, were discussed and preliminary 
steps taken to that end. Secretary William B, 
Baker said that efficiency experts had found that 
blind men alone could be trained for eighteen dif- 
ferent operations in the woodworking industry. 
Already the Red Cross is operating various re- 
habilitation and reconstruction agencies, for fit- 
ting disabled soldiers for various fields of indus- 
trial effort, and these facilities are to be expanded 
as rapidly as the need requires. Several manu- 
facturers present signified their willingness to 
employ disabled soldiers immediately, 





SOUTHERN PINE BASE PRICE UNCHANGED 


Price Fixing Committee Denies Application for Advance — Spirit of Harmony and Co-operation Pervades 
Hearing—Some Item Prices Advanced— Barge Material to Take Ship Frices 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26—F. W. Taussig, 
acting chairman of the price fixing committee, War 
Industries Board, today issued the following formal 
statement regarding the result of the southern pine 
price hearing held on Monday: 

At a hearing of the manufacturers of southern or 
yellow pine lumber before the price fixing committee 
of the War Industries Board, on Sept. 23, 1918, it was 
agreed that the ruling of June 14, 1918, fixing maxi- 
mum f. o. b. mill prices on southern or yellow pine 
lumber, should remain in effect from midnight Sept. 
23 to midnight Dec. 23, 1918, inclusive. 

It also was decided by the price fixing committee 
and the representatives of Government departments 
that inclusive within these dates timber prices on the 
lumber schedule should apply to all shipments to Gov- 
ernment departments, including the Kmergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

It was decided by the price fixing committee that 
the interpretation of the terms of sale should be as 
follows: 

“The usual trade practices shail continue, including 
2 percent off for cash within 10 days from date of in- 
voice, to be applied to United States Government pur- 
chases as well as all others (except in special cases 
where former trade practice has well established net 
cash terms, and except as to export shipments to for- 
eign countries). In transactions where purchasers do 
hot avail themselves of cash discounts, the terms 
shall be 60 days net from date of invoice, and in such 
transactions the accounts may be converted into trade 
acceptances which do not bear interest before maturity. 

“As regards the requirement by the railroad admin- 
istration that shippers shall bulkhead the ends of open 
freight cars, it was decided that an extra charge for 
lumber and labor for constructing bulkheads may be 
made by the shipper and invoiced to consignee, irre- 
spective of whether or not for Government or civilian 
use, 

“On the readjustment of item prices it was decided 
that the director of lumber in conference with the 
War Service Committee of the manufacturers, should 
have discretion to make certain minor changes and 
corrections in the item prices, which, however, should 
not affect the average base price. 

“As to price concessions made by manufacturers to 
wholesale distributers, it was decided to incorporate 
a present announcement a former statement, to 

“That in cases where manufacturers make reduc- 
tions from the maximum prices to wholesale dealers, 











the reductions should be considered in the nature of an 
allowance to cover the expense and profit of sales by 
wholesale dealers and should not be interpreted as 
constituting a general reduction in the market price 
of lumber to the trade.” 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Sept. 24.—The price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board, after a 
harmonious hearing, announced that there will be 
no change in the base maximum price of $28 per 
thousand feet for southern pine lumber. The 
decision of the committee was accepted by agree- 
ment by the special committee of southern pine 
representatives chosen at the recent mass meet- 
ing at New Orleans. It was based in large part 
upon the present unsettled condition of the com- 
mercial market due to the recent curtailment of 
private building operations and the other uncer- 
tainties of the general situation. 

George R. Hicks, of Kansas City, as chairman 
of the committee, directed the presentation of 
the case for the southern pine industry. He and 
his associates made a distinctly favorable impres- 
sion upon the price fixing committee. They 
asked for the modest advance of $1 a thousand 
feet, but the committee could not see its way 
clear to grant it under existing conditions. 

The southern pine men made out a strong case 
presenting their data in a clear and convincing 
manner. The spirit displayed on both sides was 
splendid and no incident of any kind developed 
to disturb the tranquility of the meeting. It 
was an earnest effort by the southern pine men 
to set forth the situation in the industry to the 
best advantage, and by the Government’s repre- 
sentatives to arrive at a decision justified by 
their view of existing conditions. Both sides 
accepted the situation in this spirit, the southern 
pine men contenting themselves with making 
the strongest possible presentation of their case. 

While their request for an advance of $1 a 
thousand was denied, together with a request by 
the Georgia-Florida committee for a $2 advance, 
the southern pine men did not go away empty 
handed. There will be some slight changes and 
adjustments in the item prices in the list, but 
this will make no material difference in view of 
the fact that the base price remains at $28. 





An important concession, however, was the de- 
cision of the committee that all material for 
barges and ships in the future shall take the 
regular Government ship prices. Barge material 
has not been taking the ship prices. This will 
make a difference of something like $6 a thousand 
feet, and is quite important to the southern pine 
mills. [Later telegraphic advices from Washing- 
ton state that this new price on barge material 
will be retroactive.—Editor. | 

There is renewed talk of requiring the bulk- 
heading of dressed lumber shipped in open ears. 
The price fixing committee decided that where 
bulkheading is required the cost may be added to 
the invoice price. 

The terms agreed upon are 2 percent discount 
for cash within ten days from date of invoice— 
net sixty days. 


Personnel of the Attendance 


The full membership of the committee of seven 
was present at the hearing, which was in two 
sessions. The southern pine men virtually con- 
cluded the presentation of their case in the fore- 
noon of Monday, but returned for a further dis- 
cussion with the price fixing committee late in 
the afternoon. The decision of the committee 
was made known promptly. 

Besides Mr. Hicks those representing southern 
pine were L. Miller, Miller-Link Lumber Co., 
Orange, Tex.; John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; C. A. Buchner, Freeman- 
Smith Lumber Co., Millville, Ark.; R. M. Hallo- 
well, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; F. 
W. Reimers, Natalbany Lumber Co., Natalbany, 
La.; Ralph Gilchrist, Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Lau- 
rel, Miss. 

The Georgia-Florida committee in attendance 
consisted of H. R. Swartz, Live Oak, Fla.; J. E. 
Graves, Hosford, Fla.; A. W. Ranney, Century, 
Fla.; E. L. Moore, River Falls, Ala.; E, C. Harrell, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; E. V. Dunlevie, Allenhurst, 
Ga.; E. T. Roux, Plant City, Fla.; M. J. Scanlon, 
Jacksonville; George W. Ward, Jacksonville, and 
W. S. Sherman, Fountain, Fla. 

On behalf of the wholesalers, George T. Mickle 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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Welfare Work Among the Soldier-Lumbermen in France 


est access and the nearest quartermaster’s store. 
A traveling secretary comes once or twice a week 
bringing with him a moving picture show, a concert 
company or a lecturer for an evening’s entertain- 
ment, while his day is spent in planning out the 
week’s activities with local committees. Nowhere 
in France, with any branch of the Army, did I 
find greater appreciation and greater interest in the 
“*Y’? and cooperation on the part of the men than 
in these smaller, isolated camps of the 10th and 
20th Engineers. In some other districts, where a 
battalion was scattered about in small camps with- 
in a radius of twenty miles or so, we would estab- 
lish a secretary, with a Ford ear, in charge of the 
whole battalion, and he would render such service 
as I have just described. 

I visited one battalion and found its commanding 
officer, Maj. George Weisel, from my own Btate, 
Montana, with headquarters in the arena of an old 
Spanish bull ring. This, as you may well imagine, 
is down in southern France, where the Spanish in- 
fluence was rather strong. It struck me as a rather 
startling combination and one which would have 
brought a tremendous jolt of surprise to an Amer- 
ican five years ago—American soldiers in France 
quartered in a Spanish bull ring! 


(Concluded from front page) 


The forests in which Major Weisel was operating 
were entirely planted forests. One can drive for 
fifty miles thru solid timber where 300 years ago 
there were nothing but sand dunes. I am sure 
that is one of the most remarkable feats of reclama- 
tion in all history. 

It was down thru this country that I traveled 
with Chaplain Smith of the 20th, and came to know 
of the work he is doing and the most unusual regard 
in which he is held by all, men and officers alike. 
Later, in central France, it was my pleasure to meet 
Chaplain Williams of the 10th, and if ever there 
was a preacher built for the job Chaplain Williams 
is that man. I doubt very much if there is a man 
in the 10th Regiment whom Chaplain Williams does 
not know by name and with whom he has not some 
time or other sat down for a friendly chat. The 
night before I met Chaplain Williams he had been 
staging a big minstrel show in the camp and the 
next night he was due for a talk with a company 
a few miles farther on, but busy as he was, he yet 
found time to argue out, point by point, the ques- 
tion of just why this camp and that one were en- 


titled to a piano, a new phonograph or a library 
from the Y. M. C. A. 

Another thing that interested me a great deal 
was the extremely high regard in which our boys 
are held by the French people of these remote 
communities. The courtesy, consideration and 
kindliness of our lumbermen soldiers in France 
have everywhere won for them friendship and 
esteem. And our boys ‘‘over there’’ like their 
work. It is true that they get restless at times 
and feel they would like to be at the front cutting 
down Huns instead of trees, but they are faithful’ 
to their work and are happy and contented in the 
knowledge that they are doing that work well. 

Late in May, when I completed my work with 
these two regiments, there was not a camp in 
France where there were sixty or more men in which 
Y. M. C, A. service was not established. I say this 
in order that you, of the lumber industry, may 
know that at least a fair share of the money you 
gave to the Y. M. C. A. last fall and a fair share 
of the men who have gone to France in the service 
of the Y. M. C. A. from our industry are being em- 
ployed in bringing something of comfort and recre- 
ation to our partners and employees who have gone 
‘“over there’’ for the service of our country. 





American Construction Work Amazes Our Allies 


BuTtTe, Mont., Sept. 23.—A highly interesting 
account of his experiences ‘‘over there’? was given 
by H. A. Templeton, of Great Falls, at a banquet 
given at the Silver Bow Club in this city recently, 
at which was launched a campaign for a $190,000 
Y.M.C.A. building fund. Mr, Templeton said in 
part: 

Germany was making guns while we were making 
men, And when the real test came—-American men 
against German machines—one division of Americans 
saved Paris. 

It is with difficulty that I restrain my enthusiasm 
after traveling the length and breadth of France, from 
the Spanish boundary to the firing line, and from the 
English Channel to the mountains in the East. 

As we entered the port our vessel approached thou- 
sands of men in khaki, working on construction of 
docks. The magnitude of the work was impressive. 
The operations were on a tremendous scale, for Amer- 
ica was building the most complete docking facilities 
in the world, The French said it could not be done in 
two years, but they were finished in ninety days. 

It is the same story with the railway system and 
transportation. In what appeared to be a great rail 
way terminal in an American metropolis I saw ware- 
houses extending as far as the vision could reach. The 
largest cold storage plant in the world and the largest 
salvage plant in the world are owned and maintained 
in France by America. 


American Girls in Triangle Canteens 
In France the boys are billeted with French families 
and not in large cantonments as in America. In each 


little town there is a triangle hut with its secretary 
and American girls at the canteens. In the canteens 
cigarettes, sandwiches, hot coffee, chocolate, chewing 
gum, candy, tobacco and other supplies are sold. There 
are moving pictures and amusements. And the most 
wonderful prize fights which I have ever seen are 
staged in France. ‘ 

During February and March I saw our boys march- 
ing and training until they were almost dead of fatigue. 
I heard an officer tell them, “I know what you are 
thinking. You are saying, ‘he is killing us,’ but I am 
killing you now to save you later.”” And when I saw 
the same boys go over the top in June I knew that he 
was right. 

We were always wanting to get there 
ing to be sent to the front. It was intolerable sus- 
pense. Then out of a clear sky came the orders, 
“move!” That afternoon we started. That night the 
men were loaded into box cars and we—the Y. M. C. A. 

went by truck. 

When those boys arrived in the little city near the 
front that night I never saw such appreciation of hot 
coffee and chocolate, You paid for it last winter. And 
if it had cost $1 a cup you would have said, “Fill ’em 
up again,” if you could have seen those famished, 
weary men smile their appreciation. 

To my surprise the suspense was ended. The men 
were relaxed and comfortable. One said, “Why, it is 
only by accident that anyone is hurt here,’ and I 
think that explains the reason for the American suc 
cess and preservation of morale. 


Versatility of Y. M. C. A. Men 


The Y. M. C, A. man at the front is the jack-of-all- 
trades. He goes into the trenches, into No-Man’s 


always wait- 


Land and out with the snipers and the patrol. Re- 
igion is not forced down the boys’ throats, but there 
comes a time in every man’s life, over there when 
soul-weary, exhausted, a mere bundle of overwrought 
nerves, the soldier remembers the prayers his mother 
taught him and thinks of the little church which he 
first attended. You can say what you want to, but I 
have seen religion make a fighting man out of a 
wreck, 

Our boys in France are living up to their home 
standards. There is no more carousing, no more 
drunkenness or immorality than there was when the 
boys were home. ‘The Americans are the most popular 
soldiers in France, It’s their kindness, the thoughtful 
ness, the consideration which wins them approval, 
If an American chauffeur runs over a chicken, it is by 
General Pershing’s orders that he stops, pays for it 
and receives a receipt. 

Mr. Templeton spoke of seeing Montana boys 
marching thru Paris, singing ‘‘Montana,’’ the 
State song, written by Charles C. Cohen, and yell 
ing, ‘‘ Powder River.’’ 

Mr. Templeton declared that his visit to France 
had taught him this lesson: 

I'll never again pass a man on the street and say, 
“There’s a bum. That fellow is no good,” for there 
is some good in all of us, and if you could see business 
man and laborer, prince and pauper fighting shoulder 
to shoulder in’a true spirit of democracy you would 
know that I speak the truth. Great as the work is in 


France, it is nothing compared to the work done at 
home. 





Dodging Boche Bombs Lively Job for 


RosE Lake, IDAHO, Sept. 21.—IIlustrating the 
humor and pathos of war ‘‘over there’’ as a lum- 
berjack sees it is the following letter received by 
W. M. Keeler, logging superintendent of the Rose 
Lake Lumber Co., from 8. J. McDonald, one of 
the former employees of the Rose Lake company, 
now in service with the first United States Kngi- 
neers. The letter follows: 

Aug. 18, 1918. 

Mr. W. M. Keeler, Rose Lake, Idaho, U. 8. A. 
Dear Bill: It is quite a long time since I wrote 
you, and I have more time now than T will have 
later, so here goes. 

Had a three months’ trip, mostly in hospitals, 
with an infeeted arm. Got back to the regiment 
about a week ago and was immediately transferred 
to another company of the same regiment to do 
more pencil work like the job IT was on last winter. 
It is keeping records in an engineer dump or 
depot, a place ‘where tools and war material are 
kept. Keeping records deals with quantities, not 
values. It is my luck to be pushing a pencil when 
I would rather be out doors where things are 
going on. 

We were on a real live sector for a time and our 
division has helped put America on the war map. 
I hope: Sipes is still alive. Have not run across 
his outfit for four months and they have seen 
some scraps, believe me.. He was a sergeant the 
last time I saw him. 

The Gotha bombing planes make regular visits 
over our way and I make numerous trips to the 
dugouts as a consequence thereof. 


Have a eouple of cousins in the lumberjack regi- 
ment. Ones of them had a salt water bath coming 


over on the Tuscania and he prefers smaller bodies 
of water. 

The weather is beautiful over here in summer, 
but this is no place for an Idaho lumberjack to 
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German General: ‘Why the devil don’t you stop 
these Americans coming across? That’s your job,” 
German Admiral: ‘And why the devil don’t you 
stop ’em when they are across? That’s yours.” 


Idaho Lumberman 


be, as the trees are too small. Lots of them, such 
as they are, and the French take beautiful care 
of their forests and reforestation. 

As a result of not being around on pay day 
for the last half year I have decided to lay off 
temporarily on the consumption of the juice of 
the grape, better known as ‘‘vin rouge’’ (red 
wine). 

There is a sergeant in D Co. of this regiment who 
worked in the canyon the year Angus MePhail 
‘*Phailed’’ to finish the flume project. His name 
is Cole. 

The old ‘‘crumbs’’ of the northern woods 
would seem like amateurs alongside of one of these 
Madagasear ‘‘cooties,’’? better known as ‘‘seam 
squirrels.’? They look like a caterpillar engine 
and their bite is like having a No. 3 trail dog 
pounded into the hide. It was an infected cootie 
hite that put me in the hospital. 

I imagine Fritz has been traveling in the right 
direction lately. I hope he sees the error of his 
ways before long. 

Have had no mail for more than three months as 
a result of my little trip. 

I hope that things are moving smooth with the 
Rose Lake company and the ‘‘ Wobblies’’ have been 
tamed. I’d give several franes to be on the old 
Coeur d’ Alene for a few days so I could take a 
trip up to Kellogg (business trip). I hope the 
old bunch are all alive and happy. 

Best regards to the Mrs., yourself and all the 
friends, 

Sincerely, 
Sam. 
Pvt. 8. J. McDonald, 
Co. F., lst U. 8S. Engrs., 
American FE. F., France. 
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A 20,000 CANADIAN MILL OPERATING AND SAWING FROM 60,000 TO 
80,000 FEET, B. M., IN TWO SHIFTS 
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A FRENCH SAWMILL 
WHICH ON AUG. 20 CUT IN TWO SHIFTS 52,132 FEET, B. M. 





RATED AT 5,000 FEET (RATED TOO LOW) 














~ Lumber Operations Under War Conditions In France 





[Maj. Frederick Sheffield Kellogg is vice president 
of Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co., Utica, N. Y., and is 
now with the 20th Engineers (Forest) in France. This 
account of lumbering operations under war conditions 
in France, written by him for the AMERICAN LUMBBR- 
MAN, Will be read with interest by lumbermen gener 
ally, as showing the wonderful work that is being ac- 
complished by the “lumberjacks’” from the United 
States.—EpDIron. | 


Never in the history of man has there been such 
a crying demand for the product of the log as pre- 
vails at the present time, and the importance of 
quick action and a voluminous output for the needs 
of our armies can not be exaggerated. 

No substitute for wood can be found for ties, 
building material for temporary and rapid con- 
struction ; piles for docks and footings for railway 
trestles; poles for pit props and entanglement 
stakes; trench boards; road plank for moving 
heavy artillery; fuel for the men at the front, as 
well as for the great supply centers in the 8. O. 8. 

The prevailing opinion in America seems to be 
that there is comparatively little timber standing 
in France and many times the question has been 
asked me, ‘‘Why are so many troops required to 
cut the few and scattered forests of France?’’ If 
one would motor from Bordeaux to Bayonne and 
traverse the various roads of the Landes, radiating 
from the great Route Nationale, he would then 
understand the need for lumbermen to transform 
these forests into much needed materials for the 
safety and comfort of the men at the front. 

The great Department des Landes, formed in 
1790, has a coast line of sixty-eight miles on the 
Bay of Biscay and an acreage of 3,615 square miles. 
Most of this vast area was at one time a barren 
dune of shifting sand and it remained for a French- 
man, Nicholas Bremontier, to see the possibilities 
of utilizing the land to the best advantage and 
transforming this region into a beautiful and pro- 
ductive territory, by planting the dunes with mari- 
time pines, which thrive in the sandy soil and 
produce such wonderful results that Des Lanes 





[By Major F. 8. Kellogg, 20th Engineers] 


is now one of the richest and most prosperous de- 


partments of the French Republie. 


The French people have exemplified their wisdom 
and foresight in undertaking this vast project of 
forestation, and now when the need for wood is so 
great the supply is at hand in abundance and will 
be one of the main factors in winning the war for 
France and her Allies. Into these fine forests 
have come the sturdiest groups of lumbermen in 
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MAJ. F. 8. KELLOGG, 
Lumberman with 20th Engineers 


America; men who are sacrificing much and whose 
efforts are untiring in the determination to fight 
the Boche to a ‘‘stand still.’’ Let me emphasize 
the fact that no branch of the service, except those 

















A 5%-TON MACK TRUCK LOADING LOGS ON A BRUSH ROAD IN THE 





actually fighting at the front, is doing more to 
win the war than the men of the forestry regiments, 
for the reason that forestry products in vast quan- 
tities are absolutely essential and must be supplied 
if this war is to be won, and no one, even the 
Boche, can have any doubt of our final victory. 

Limited transportation facilities and the bulky 
nature of the products make it impossible to import 
ties, lumber, poles ete., so instead we are bringing 
over men and machinery, which, thanks to the wise 
provisions of nature and mechanical ingenuity, are 
not so bulky. 


A Mammoth Undertaking Well Carried Out 


The task of bringing over and erecting sawmills 
and furnishing the operations with the necessary 
equipment has been a mammoth undertaking, but 
with the generous help and good judgment of some 
of our best mill experts and the untiring efforts 
of army officials the great task has been acecom- 
plished and now we have a vast army of skilled 
lumberjacks, sawmill operators, expert mill build- 
ers and woods foremen, who are using every ounce 
of energy and acquired skill at their command to 
produce the necessary results, and the success which 
is crowning their efforts really is astounding. The 
output is constantly increasing as the demand 
grows and if the forestry troops now in France 
are not sufficient to fill the requisitions there are 
thousands of stout hearted patriotic men in Amer- 
ica who are ready to come over and help. 

As the Landes country is flat the lumbering prob 
lems are not so difficult as they would be in a rough, 
mountainous region. Logs are hauled from the 
woods to the mills by teams and trucks where good 
roads are available and the haul thru the forest is 
not too long; many operations, especially where 
good roads are not available, use decauville or light 
railway on which to bring in their logs. 


Mills Produce Far More Than Rated 
The rated capacity of a mill means nothing to us 
over here, as no operation expects to produce less 
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FRENCH BAND MILL IN THE FOREGROUND—20,000-FOOT CANADIAN 
MILL IN THE BACKGROUND 
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than twice and in some cases several times its 
rated capacity. A mill which is expected to turn 
out 20,000 feet B. M. in ten hours often saws from 
80,000 to 100,000 feet B. M. in two shifts of ten 
hours each. These figures give one some idea of 
the hard, conscientious, patriotic work being per- 
formed by the forestry units in France. 

Altho I have not mentioned the lumbering opera- 
tions outside of the Department des Landes, I do 
not want to give the impression that there are not 
other localities where lumbering is being done on 
a large scale, for the fact is that much more lum- 
ber and other forest products are being produced 
in the various districts thruout France than are 


coming out of Des Landes. Forestry troops are 
working so close to the firing line that they are 
constantly in danger of being bombed by Boche 
planes, and they must keep the steel helmet as well 
as gas mask near by. Others are working in the 
fine hardwood forests of central France, still others 
close to the Swiss and Spanish borders. So the 
lumbering in France is going on all over the repub- 
lic and is now_a smoothly working unit of the great 
American Army. 

I can not emphasize too forcibly the good work 
being accomplished by the Y. M. C. A. for our 
men. Writing accommodations, a fine canteen, 
moving pictures and weekly entertainments by 








COMMODIOUS OFFICERS* MESS AND BATTALION 
FORESTS OF FRANCE 


troupes of musicians and actors give the men whole- 
some amusement and a change from the monotony 
of camp life. Sports of all kinds center around 
the Y. M. C. A. and donations of athletic goods 
were never put to better use than those furnished 
by the:**Y.,”” 

We and our Allies are working in harmony for 
the great cause of freeing the world of accursed 
Prussianism and the theory that ‘‘might makes 
right’? must not prevail after we have won the 
war. 

Let every one do his bit and there can be only 
one result: a first class, royal funeral for Prussian 
militarism. 
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A 5,000-FOOT FRENCH BAND MILL IN OPERATION. 
FOOT CANADIAN MILL IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTIO 
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REASONS FOR BUILDING CURTAILMENT ORDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—As was reported 
at the time in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Sen- 
ate on Sept. 11 passed a resolution introduced by 
Senator Calder, of New York, calling on Bernard 
M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, 
for a statement of the authority under which the 
board’s order curtailing non-war building and re- 
quiring all such projects to be approved by local 
councils of defense before they could be acted upon 
by the board was issued. 

Preparatory to offering the resolution Mr, Calder 
said: 


I introduce this resolution because articles appear 
ing in the newspapers indicate that the War Indus- 
tries Board has promulgated orders which, in effect, 
will completely destroy the building industry of the 
country. The building material industry of the coun 
try has an investment of $4,000,000,000 in their busi 
ness, and the new buildings constructed in the last 
prewar year (1916) totaled $1,800,000,000. As I un- 
derstand these orders they prevent the construction 
of a barn, a silo, or even a private dwelling house 
or of any building of a private character without 
the permission of the Federal Government. If it be 
necessary in order to win the war to destroy this 
great wealth and tax-producing industry we ought to 
know it and the reasons for it, and the people must 
adjust themselves to it; but if this great business 
can be saved, at least in part, some way should be 
found to do so, 

The resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
read as follows: 


Resolved, That the War Industries Board be di- 
rected to transmit to the Senate all orders promul- 
gated by that board relative to the construction and 
alteration of public or private buildings, and to ad 
vise the Senate under what authority of law said 
orders were issued, 

Under date of Sept. 19 Mr. Baruch submitted 
to the Senate a written reply, which follows in 
part: 

The only order promulgated by the War Industries 
Board “relative to the construction and alteration of 
public or private buildings,” is contained in Circular 
No. 21 issued Sept. 3, 1918, and supplemented under 
date of Sept. 10, 1918. 

Said orders were issued under the authority con- 
ferred upon the War Industries Board and its chair- 
man by the President of the United States in a com- 
munication to the chairman, dated March 4, 1918, and 
confirmed by Executive Order dated May 28, 1918, 
whereby the War Industries Board was created .a 
separate administrative agency of the President, with 


the powers, duties and functions set forth in the said 
communication from the President of March 4, 1918. 

In carrying out the duties with which we were 
thus charged by the President the War Industries 
Board and its chairman found the following situation 
to exist with respect to building and construction 
facilities and supplies: 

a. Iron and steel are a necessary part of every 
completed building. They are necessary for plumbing, 
heating, ventilating, piping, hardware and mechanical 
equipment. The direct and indirect war needs of this 
country and of our Allies for the last six months 
of the current year already exceed 21,000,000 tons 
and the country’s total output for the first six months 
was less than 17,000,000 tons. The unavoidable re- 
sult is that iron and steel can not be used for non- 
war or less-essential purposes. 

b. The United States Fuel Administration, finding: 
that the production of building materials consumed 
upwards of 30,000,000 tons of fuel per annum, and 
that there was a shortage in the fuel necessary for 
our war program, curtailed very materially the fuel 
allowed for building materials, The continued pro- 
duction of building materials for non-war and _ less- 
essential projects would now necessarily be at the ex- 
pense of productions which our war program requires. 

c. The railroad administration finds that 25 per- 
cent of the total tonnage moved by the railroads is 
building material, It is absolutely essential that the 
portion of this tonnage which represents materials 
not needed for war or essential purposes should be 
displaced by tonnage which is. 

d. The United States Employment Service finds 
that there is an acute shortage in the labor needed 
for the war program. It is absolutely essential that 
labor which may now be idle, or which may be en- 
gaged on non-war or less-essential work, should be 
employed upon work which will contribute toward 
winning the war. 

It is, therefore, evident that the building and con- 
struction field furnishes an instance calling impera 
tively for the exercise by the War Industries Board 
of the duty, with which the President charged it, of 
conserving the resources and facilities of the country 
for war purposes, of determining necessary priorities 
in production and in delivery, of obtaining access to 
materials in any way preempted and of anticipating 
prospective war needs. 

The orders referred to are very much in the inter- 
est of the public, because they will prevent the public, 
including the trade, from planning or undertaking 
building projects, and then, after plans or commit- 
ments have been made, finding that the war program 
makes it impossible to secure the materials necessary 
to complete them, 

Moreover, the trade itself will find that because of 
the enormous housing and other construction work 


which the Government itself is undertaking a large 
part of the trade’s facilities will simply be trans- 
ferred to new lines of building activity. 

Finally, the operation of the selective service acts 
will, much more than has already been the case, di- 
rectly affect the amount of labor available for the 
building trade and for other industries. Even with 
increased efficiency and female labor the natural out- 
come of this condition must be to curtail and reduce 
the volume of any given business not connected with 
the war program. As far as it is possible to do so, 
the less essential industries are being converted. tc 
more essential activities, but there will be a certain 
percentage of these industries which can not be so 
converted. Therefore the volume of business in the 
less essentials will be reduced, and with this reduc- 
tion there will come a corresponding reduction in 
taxability. 

It is not only the policy but the clear and simple 
duty of the War Industries Board to see that the 
war program of the country is met, and this program 
must be met now, where its needs are upon us. This 
duty must be fulfilled, even if its fulfillment entails 
industrial loss in this country, as it does human loss 
abroad. 





ON HIS WAY TO THE FRONT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24.—F. C. Carrick, St. 
Louis representative for the W. M. Cady Lumber 
Co., of MeNary, La., has received a letter from his 
nephew, Maj. J. B. Woolnough, who has been in 
the army since his graduation from West Point 
seventeen years ago. At one time Major Wool- 
nough was connected with the H. C. Akeley Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

On his way to the front Major Woolnough writes 
of entraining in a French train, the men being 
packed in box cars and the officers being put in 
one of the little French coaches, ‘‘where we could 
sit comfortably, but had to sleep that way for 
two nights.’’ He adds: 

We passed close enough to see the Eifel Tower, but 
did not see the city itself. Made another transfer to a 
narrow gage railroad and then hiked seven miles, 
finally reaching the little village where I am billeted 
with two companies of my battalion, with the other 
two about a mile away in another village. Our town is 
an ancient affair with about 200 simple peasants for a 
population, who are very kindly disposed and very 
glad to make a little money by taking us in. The men 
are quartered in vacant rooms, sheds etc., but have well 
filled straw ticks to sleep on which seems quite classy 
after ship’s hammocks and the floor of box cars. The 
officers have rooms in the better houses and mine is a 
wonderful one in an old chateau on the edge of town. 
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TO FORM A “HOUSING ASSOCIATION” 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24—An aggressive cam- 
paign to better housing conditions in St. Louis is 
now being worked out by a committee appointed 
at a meeting of delegates from nineteen civic 
organizations, held last Friday evening at the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce under the au- 
spices of the housing committee of the chamber. 


.The committee is composed of J. Hal Lynch, chair- 


man; Edward Love, Mrs. Harry January, Mrs. 
Fannie Bonner Price, Samuel Russack and Mrs. 
J. A. Goodwin. 

This committee plans to form a ‘‘housing asso- 
ciation’’ to work in connection with the Board of 
Health, and to have a paid secretary, whose duty 
it will be to see that the various housing ordi- 
nances are strictly enforeed, to the end that thou- 
sands of homes should get needed improvements. 
It is expected that the work of the association 
will result in needed repairs being speedily made 
to make the homes of workers more habitable. The 
committee intends to codperate with the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis. 

Harold Bartholomew, engineer of the city plan 
commission, said that St. Louis has not developed 
a good type of workmen’s houses, and that this 
must be one of the first steps taken by the asso- 
ciation. He declared that buildings now in use 
must be made sanitary, and that those to be built 
in the future should comply with some specified 
plan to be outlined by the Housing Association. 

One of the problems facing the association is 
to provide better housing facilities for negroes. 
Within the last two years this population has in- 
creased 15,000, 


HUGE NEW LUMBER WHARF AT TAMPICO 

Tampico, MEx., Sept. 23.—W. A. Bowie, of Tam- 
pico, is constructing a lumber wharf here which 
when finished will be one of the largest and best 
equipped to be found south of the Rio Grande. The 
wharf will be 140 feet long, and machinery will be 
installed for the quick handling of lumber. The 
site of the new wharf is just opposite the terminals 
of the Texas Co., the oil operating concern of 
Houston, Tex. <A. D. Siefert, who built a similar 
wharf at Beaumont for Mr. Bowie, has the contract 
for this improvement. The lumber trade thru the 
port of Tampico shows a good increase over what 
it was a few months ago. 








GOVERNMENT TAKES LUMBER PIER 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 24.—The United States 
Government served notice upon City Comptroller 
Thrift last week that it would take over Pier 5 on 
Pratt Street, one of the two new piers constructed 


especially for the lumber trade, and would erect: 


thereon a large storage shed for canned goods and 
other supplies needed by the military forces of the 
country abroad, The outlay for the improvement 
is estimated to be about $200,000. The city is to 
receive $25,000 a year rent for the time the Gov- 
ernment requires the pier, which is about the sum 
that has been realized by the imposition of dock 
charges on lumber. The lumber trade has received 
promises that it will obtain other space somewhere 
else, but so far nothing has been done either in the 
way of setting aside other space, or of barring 
lumber from Pier 5, which is loaded up with piles 
of North Carolina pine, insuring the consumers 
an adequate supply. 





PUTS CHATTANOOGA ON WAR MAP 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Sept. 23.—Chattanooga 
has been put on the war map by the Casey-Hedges 
Co., located here. Wherever there is a Government 
contract calling for boilers or cast iron pipes and 
fittings, in this country or in France, the Casey- 
Hedges products are in the forefront; and this fact 
has made Chattanooga a place of no little impor- 
tance as a war manufacturing center. 

In the film ‘‘America’s Answer,’’ depicting 
America’s part in the great war and which is now 
showing thruout the country under the auspices 
of the Committee on Public Information, is shown 
a large number of Casey-Hedges boilers on the 
docks somewhere in the East awaiting shipment to 
France; and this is only a glimpse of the grand 
total of shipments made by this company on Gov- 
ernment account. Eighteen 4,500-horsepower boil- 
ers have already gone overseas to the ice and re- 
frigerating plant in France designed by Casey- 
Hedges engineers for the reconstruction division. 

This year fifty boilers already have been de- 
livered to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. This 
means twenty-five ships outfitted, two boilers being 
required for each 3,500-ton ship. Twenty-four 
special type boilers for the Mussel Shoals nitrate 
plant have been shipped, each of 6,000-horsepower 
capacity. Several additional ones also have been 
furnished, the ordnance department at Mussel 
Shoals, and the company further holds extensive 


orders for numerous Government plants in various 
parts of the country. The foundry department has 
been occupied filling contracts for iron soil pipes, 
fittings and castings for various cantonments and 
aviation fields, and Government housing projects. 
One recent shipment of pipe and fittings amounted 
to thirty car loads. 

The engineering department is also frequently 
called upon by the Government on the subject 
of boiler design, and one of the company’s engi- 
neers recently returned from Washington after 
submitting recommendations for a new combination 
oil and coal burning boiler which has been favor- 
ably received. 


NEW ORLEANS HAS LABOR TROUBLES 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 23.—The local labor 
situation, which has been displaying squall signals 
for several weeks, developed three strikes or near- 
strikes the latter part of last week, when pile-driv- 
ers and metal workers employed on the Industrial 
Canal quit the job, forty carpenters employed on 
the cantonment at Camp Martin, Tulane University, 
struck and metal workers in the employ of the 
American Sheet Metal Works laid down their tools. 
The trouble on the Industrial Canal work’ is at- 
tributed by the labor leaders to the employment 
of unskilled labor to lay steel rods in concrete. 
This must be done, under union regulations, by 
skilled unoin men, they contend. The dock board, 
which is building the canal, contends that the job 
requires no skill and is open to unskilled men. 
The carpenters at Camp Martin struck for higher 
pay, while the men at the sheet metal works de- 
mand higher pay, an 8-hour day, double time for 
overtime and full time and expenses while traveling. 
The Camp Martin strike was settled yesterday; 
the others are still in progress. Louis F. Post, as- 
sistant secretary of labor, arrived here Sunday 
and delivered two addresses today. It is under- 








CONSIDERS IT ESSENTIAL 


Your valued favor of the 13th to hand 
acknowledging my subscription, and in this 
connection I take pleasure in saying that 
one of the first things I arranged for when 
I concluded to reestablish my headquarters 
in the East was a subscription to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the infor- 
mation contained in your paper is very es- 
sential to any one doing business now.— 
H. A. Singer, 881 East Seventh Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 











stood that he will investigate local labor conditions 
and attempt settlement of pending quarrels before 
his departure. 

Friction between Hans A. M. Jacobsen, head of 
the Federal employment bureau here, and local 
employment interests, culminated some days ago 
in the preferment of charges against Mr. Jacobsen. 
F. H. Larned was sent down from Washington 
to investigate them. The hearings before him de- 
veloped little positive evidence, most of those ap- 
pearing to support the charge of incompetence de- 
pending largely upon hearsay. The dissatisfaction 
apparently was caused by the shipment of laborers 
in large number from New Orleans to other jobs 
while employment was open to them here. It was 
urged in Mr. Jacobsen’s behalf that he has no au- 
thority to detail men to specific jobs, and that the 
men who left the city did so because the wages of- 
fered seemed more attractive. It is intimated that 
no action will be taken on the charges unless fur- 
ther evidence to support them is presented. 

In an address here this forenoon, Mr. Post con- 
tended that increased living cost requires a wage 
at least two-thirds greater than before the war; 
that women must get pay equal to that given to 
men, where they do men’s work, and that employ- 
ers should recognize and deal with unions. 

Plans for the organization of loyalty leagues in 
Louisiana, to increase the efficiency of labor by 
keeping every man at work six days a week were 
presented to local labor leaders last Saturday by 
Cliff Williams of Meridian, Miss., district super- 
intendent of the Federal employment service. It is 
proposed to organize these leagues as a solution of 
labor troubles. Meanwhile, some hundreds of Porto 
Rican laborers are scheduled to reach New Orleans 
this week and will be employed on the commodity 
warehouses and docks being constructed by the 
army quartermaster’s corps on the river front. 
If this experiment succeeds, it is understood that 
additional laborers will be brought in from Porto 
Rico, 





BUILDING REQUIREMENTS HEAVY 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 21.—While lumbermen 
and shingle manufacturers are praying for more 
orders, local requirements for buiiding are ex- 
ceptionally heavy. The housing program started 
by the Chamber of Commerce has stimulated con- 
struction, but the volume is far under the im- 
mediate requirements of ship workers and others 
who have thronged to this port. The situation is 
peculiar to the point of being almost absurd and 
ridiculous, for while scores upon scores of well- 
built cottages are empty and are labeled ‘‘ For 
Sale,’’ it is a fact that in the whole length and 
breadth of this city there is scarcely one house or 
one apartment for rent. This is a condition bear- 
ing with extreme hardship on the newcomer, who 
it would seem is being forced by a combination 
of circumstances over which he can have no control, 
to buy a house or enter into a binding contract 
of purchase in order to get a roof over his head. 

So many good residences are for sale, and so 
desperately few for rent, as to give color to a 
yarn credited to a ship worker and published in 
a local newspaper. It is a jocular story as to how 
this individual solved the housing problem. He 
merely cast about until he found a house labeled 
‘‘Por Sale’’ adapted to the needs of his family; 
then he proceeded to break the lock on the door, 
to move in and establish himself. When the irate 
agent or owner appeared the graceless tenant 
bluntly said they might take a fair rental or eject 
him by law; that he was in possession, and would 
fight for it. According to the story, this resource- 
ful individual had occupied nine houses during an 
interval of a few months—and still found the ‘ go- 
ing’’ to be fine and satisfactory. He isn’t worry- 
ing; for there is always a ‘‘For Sale’’ house 
somewhere, 

Conditions \"e so bad that well-balanced citizens 
talk seriously »* a plan to commandeer the ‘‘ For 
Sale’’ residences There is no doubt that such a 
course would help cut wonderfully. The argument 
will become much stronger the instant the wet 
season opens, and several thousand residents of 
Seattle will find tent life and camp life no longer 
tolerable. The universal movement to unload is 
directly traceable to a desire on the part of older 
residents to sell their present houses at good, stiff 
prices. Aggressive real estate agents have also 
contributed to it. 

The remarkable feature is that about 10,000 resi- 
dents of Seattle, encouraged by the real estate 
agents, are trying to do the same thing at the same 
time. There are houses, houses everywhere, but 
not a house to rent—and the poor ‘‘cheechaco’’ or 
newcomer has to take the gaff or go without a roof 
over his head. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER BIG YARD 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 24.—Effective Sept. 
16, the United States Government took over the 
yard of Edward F, Henson & Co. on North Dela- 
ware River, with offices at 921 Delaware Avenue. 
The stock was bought and the yard turned over to 
the Government under lease. For the present at 
least the organization will continue as heretofore. 
The Henson concern has made arrangements for 
the completion and fulfilling of all outstanding 
contracts, beyond which the future of the concern 
is uncertain, This move and similar ones have 
been anticipated for some time by the trade, and 
it is rumored that several other large yard» will 
follow suit. It is supposed that these stocks will 
be held as a reserve and only used in case mill 
shipments do not come in promptly enough to in- 
sure no delay on the Government projects. They 
will probably also be used as receiving and distrib- 
uting points for Government lumber. 


LUMBERMAN STATIONED IN ITALY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24.—Word has been re- 
ceived in St. Louis from W. W. Dings, formerly 
representative for the Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber Co., 
South Bend, Ind., and who went to Italy for the 
American Red Cross, that he is stationed at Rimini, 
which is filled with refugees from Venice. Mr. 
Dings is quite busy, there being twenty-five activi- 
ties of the organization in the district in which he 
is second in command. His superior officer is 
Captain Lothrop, a Boston artist who has lived in 
Italy for many years. 

Rimini is the largest Red Cross section in Italy. 
The activities include workshops for the refugee 
women and girls, canteens for soldiers, orphan 
asylums for the Venetians, all of which require 
large sums of cash to operate. Mr. Dings’ office 
force consists of two stenographers, one American 
and one Italian; an Italian Red Cross lieutenant, 
who speaks no English, an interpreter, two account- 
ants, an orderly and a messenger. 

Rimini is a famous watering place. It is some- 
what ancient, having been founded in the year 
268 B. C., and Mr. Dings writes that the old build- 
ings, bridges and arches are interesting. 
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Lumbermen Are Leading In Preparations Fo P 





BUFFALO WILL GO OVER TOP 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Local en. 
for the fourth Liberty loan campaign are not yet 
very complete. Even the city allotment has not 
yet been made public, but it is expected to be 
about $60,000,000. Walter P. Cooke, president of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., is general chair 
man for Buffalo. One of the general committee is 
George M. Zimmermann and the list includes many 
leading business men. Various committees have 
been named to have charge of soliciting. One of 
these committees is the industrial planning com- 
mittee, which has over 640 plant chairmen to so 
licit among the workingmen. On this committee 
are G. H. H. Hills, of Montgomery Bros. & Co.; 
Henry E. Boller, of C. Boller & Sons; William L. 
Blakeslee, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling; A. D. 
Sikes, of the Sikes Chair Co. Millard 8. Burns 
has been made a member of the flying squadron. So 
far no very active work has been undertaken, but 
business will begin promptly next Saturday and 
Buffalo will be likely to go over the top again as 
it has done before, 





ALL SET FOR THE DRIVE 


MosiLk, ALA., Sept. 23.—Committees for the 
fourth Liberty loan in Mobile have all been or- 
ganized and will be busy all week arranging for 
the many events that will take place preceding the 
opening of the drive, A. 8. Tonsmeire is the 
county chairman, and A. L, Staples is in charge 
of the loan in the city. He was in charge in the 
third Liberty loan drive and put Mobile over the 
top with a very large margin, The sales committee, 
of which John T, Cochrane, president of the Ala. 
bama, Tennessee & Northe rn Railroad, is chair- 
man, met this morning and went over the plan by 
which the sales will be conducted. A member of 
this committee is Gregory M. Luce, a prominent 
lumberman, who founded the town of Lucedale, 
Miss., and the K. ©. Lumber Co., located at that 
town. 

During the progress of the drive in this city a 
model ship will be built in Bienville Square to de- 
note the progress of the drive. Arthur Butterworth, 
local inspector for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion at the Mobile Shipbuilding Co., has com- 
pleted the model of the vessel. He has called upon 
the employees of the ship building companies for 
volunteers to help him build the ship every evening 
during the drive from 7:30 to 8:30 o’clock, and 
has already secured many ready to render assist 
ance, Mr. Frank McLaughlin, general manager of 
the Mobile Shipbuilding Co., is to furnish the ma 
terial for the building of the ship. 
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CHILDREN ENLIST IN LOAN WORK 

WuitesspurG, Ky., Sept. 24.—Patriotic school 
children of the little lumber town of Lyttle in Pike 
County, Ky., where the Mitchell Lumber Co. is lo- 
cated are starting with a determination to go far 
‘*over the top’’ in the fourth Liberty loan and have 
closed assurances of at least $10,000 to start with. 

The little folks began the work a week ago. They 
started with marching to patriotic airs thru the 
principal streets of the little town with ‘Old 
Glory’’ floating in the breeze. Regular meetings 
also are being held for discussions of plans to make 
the fourth Liberty loan a grand success. Elizabeth 
Akers, the 13 year old daughter of a foreman at 
the mill, is leading the work with able assistants. 
It is said other lumber companies will follow the 
plan started at Lyttle. 





WISCONSIN LUMBERMEN BIG INVESTORS 

MariINeTTE, Wis., Sept. 23.—Lumbermen of 
Marinette and Menominee are keenly interested in 
the fourth Liberty loan campaign which will soon 
be inaugurated. They have been among the heavi- 
est investors in previous issues of bonds and War 
Savings Stamps. Henry Swart, a prominent lum- 
berman of this city, is said to be the heaviest in- 
dividual buyer of bonds in the State, having $400,- 
000 in the first Liberty loan bonds. R. F. Good- 
man, ©. A. Goodman and Robert B. Goodman, of 
the James B. Goodman Lumber Co., the Sawyer- 
Goodman Co. and the Goodman Lumber Co., were 
heavy buyers in each of the preceding loans ‘drives 
and will buy heavily in the forthcoming one. H. L. 
Haslenger, of the M. & M. Box Co., also is a 
heavy bondholder, and has done effective work 
in the War stamp campaign as chairman of the 
manufacturers’ division. He has worked energetic- 


ally and achieved great results. Francis A. Brown 
and George A. Mitcheson, sr., of the Brown-Mitche- 
son Co., who have two mills here, also are among 
the heavy investors in bonds and stamps. 

In Menominee J. W. Wells, of the Wells Lumber 
Co., is among the lumbermen deeply interested in 
the Liberty loans and other war work. J. M. 
Thompson and Mr, Spies are also heavy investors in 
the war bonds and zealous in all war work. The 
late Isaac Stephenson of Marinette was among 
the heaviest investors in the bonds that were issued 
during his lifetime and the Stephenson estate will 
follow his lead in this matter, it is believed. 





LUMBERMEN AIM AT $1,250,000 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 24.—Today the Lum 
hermen’s fourth Liberty loan committee was com- 
pleted and altho their quota is $1,250,000, they will 
raise it and probably more, for many of them are 
those who so successfully conducted the third 
Liberty loan campaign, when the lumber trade and 
allies of this city went over the top with flying 
colors. The campaign will be conducted along much 
the same lines as the last, and it will be handled 
by that proved leader John I. Coulbourn, of Coul- 
bourn Bros., as chairman of the allied lumber 
trades committee, the same position he filled so 
ably before. This committee handles the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers of lumber, sash 
and door manufacturers, planing mills, box makers 
and cooperage trade. 





HE COULDN’T QUIT 


‘*T just don’t know what to do. One 
boy is in the army. The other boy comes 
in the new draft. I can’t get help that’s 
worth anything. The farm’s more untidy 
than it’s been for years. I’m worried to 
death trying to keep everything going. If 
my other boy goes, I think I’ll quit busi- 
ness.’’ It was the mouth of a good Illinois 
farmer speaking, but in his heart he was 
thinking otherwise. A few minutes later 
we were talking about the possible end of 
the war. ‘‘It ain’t going to end till we go 
straight thru to Berlin!’’ he said, and his 
red moustache bristled a little, and one 
could see that he would like to be over 
with the boy in France. Brother, you 
couldn’t quit if you wanted to! Just like 
everybody else, you are going to hang right 
on and keep the old farm going, come Hes- 
sian fly or high water.—Orange Judd 
Farmer. 











Mr. Coulbourn’s committee consists of twenty, all 
branches of the trade being represented, and these 
will work in teams of two, each with an allotment 
for their special attention. The following are the 
members of the committee: 


Frederick A. Benson, of the Swenk-Benson Co., mill- 
work; Owen M. Bruner, of the O. M. Bruner Co., 
wholesalers ; John W. Coles, wholesale; Ben C, Currie, 
of Currie & Campbell, wholesalers; William J. Foley, 
wholesale; B. Sumner Gill, of the Gill Lumber Co., 
wholesale; Frank K. Gillingham, of F. C, Gillingham 
& Sons Co., retail; Henry T. Hamilton and William 
F. O’Brien, of Richard Hamilton & Co., barrels; Amos 
Y. Lesher, of Charles F. Felin & Co., retail; John N. 
McLean, retired; Watson Malone, of Watson Malone 
& Sons, retail; William R. Nicholson, jr., of the 
Haney-White Co., retail and millwork; Robert B. 
Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, wholesale; William L. 
Rice, of T. B. Rice & Sons Co., boxes; Wood Rebin- 
son, of Miller, Robinson & Co., retail; Thomas B. 
Rutter, jr., of Mingus & Rutter, wholesale; J. Kdwards 
Smith, jr., of Franklin A. Smith & Sons, wholesale, 
and KE. C. Strong, of the Forest Lumber Co., whole- 
sale. 


These lumbermen are not the only ones active in 
the Liberty loan work. J. Randall Williams, jr., 
of J. Randall Williams& Co., wholesalers, is the 
ranking lumberman, being vice chairman of the 
general industrial committee, and an ardent and 
able worker. Next under him comes Frederick §. 
Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, whole- 
salers, who is chairman of Group 17, of which the 
lumbermen are a part. 





LANSING PLAN FOR PATRIOTIC DRIVES 


LANSING, MIcH., Sept. 23.—The Lansing plan for 
Liberty Loan drives, War Savings Stamp and War 
Chest campaigns, has been approved by the Gov- 
ernment, and it is being adopted not only in many 
parts of Michigan but also in Utah, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine and other States. David 

Thomas, of Lansing, city sales manager in the 
third Liberty loan campaign, conceived the gen- 
eral idea which is meeting with nation-wide ap- 
proval, an outline of which is being sent out by 
the Treasury Department. The Lansing plan is 
based upon the volunteer system and during the 
first two or three days of the campaign everyone 
is given an opportunity to go to the headquarters of 
his district, banks or other places and voluntarily 
subseribe for the amount of bonds desired. At the 
close of the volunteer period the subscriptions and 
cards are gone over, and if any have not subseribed 
or taken their quota, solicitors call. 





THE TONAWANDAS ARE AMBITIOUS 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 24.—The Gov 
ernment has announced that places making ex- 
ceptionally good showings in securing subscriptions 
to the Liberty loan will be honored by having ships 
of the Government fleet named after them. The 
Tonawandas expect to be among the places so 
honored. While the real campaign for the fourth 
Liberty loan will not begin until Saturday of this 
week, those in charge of the sale of the bonds in 
the Tonawandas are sanguine that the quota for 
these cities, approximately $1,200,000, will be fully 
subscribed before that time. With the assistance 
of many leading lumber dealers, who have done 
much in the past in carrying the Tonawandas over 
the top in Liberty loan drives, large subscriptions 
now are being received at the headquarters of the 
executive committee. Besides the work which the 
lumber dealers are doing to secure subscriptions 
they have shown a disposition to subscribe gener- 
ously for bonds. 

The committee has adopted a plan of volunteer 
subscriptions for this week and hopes to thus se- 
cure the full quota assigned at once. On the exe- 
cutive committee are: I. Alliger, of F. I. Alli- 
ger & Co.; Ray H. Bennett, of Ray H. Bennett & 
Co.; L. 8. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son; Burton 
KF. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Co.; H. J. Me 
Avoy and George A. Mitchell, of White, Gratwick 
& Mitchell; W. H. Stradella, of the Northern Lum 
ber Co., and T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber 
& Box Co. 

L. 8. DeGraff, George A. Mitchell, T. J. Wilson 
and R. H. Bennett have been appointed to look after 
outside interests and large subscriptions. F. I. 
Alliger has been named captain of the lumbermen’s 
committee. 





MILLMEN TO WORK FOR THE LOAN 

KVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 23.—The fourth Liberty 
loan campaign will witness many lumber manufac 
turers, retail lumber dealers and owners of wood 
consuming factories laying aside their business for 
the time being and helping to sell bonds to assist 
Uncle Sam in winning the great world war. A 
parade will be held here Saturday and in the eve 
ning an address will be made by Mayor Charles W. 
Jewett, of Indianapolis. On Sunday, following 
there will be another parade in which 500 soldiers 
from.Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisvillé, Ky., will 
march. The quota for Evansville and Vanderburg 
county is nearly $6,000,000 and it is expected that 
they will go ‘‘over the top’’ in ten days or two 
weeks, Henry C. Murphy, sales manager for the 
fourth campaign, has appointed committees of five 
hundred prominent business men and manufactur 
ers and these teams will start to work in earnest 
on Monday, Sept. 30 

Among the prominent lumber men and owners of 
wood consuming plants who are on the working 
teams are the following: 

Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz; Henry Kollker, of 
the Mechanics’ Planing Mill Co.; W. V. Dixon, of the 
Evansville Bookcase and Table Co. ; A. V. Burch, of the 
V. Blount Plow Co.; Charles and B. F. Von Behren, of 
the Von Behren Manufacturing Co. ; Albert R. Messick, 
of the Vulcan Plow Co.; Frank M. Cutsinger, of the 
Kvansville Band Mill Co.; Edward Ploeger, of the 
Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co. ; Michael D. Helfrich, 
of the Helfrich Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; Mayor 
Benjamin Bosse and Charles M. Frisse, of the Globe- 
Bosse-World Furniture Co.; F. J. Reitz, of John A. 
Reitz & Sons, hardwood lumber manufacturers ; Gilbert 
Bosse, of the Imperial Desk Co.; Fred Bockstege, of 
the Bockstege Furniture Co. ; Frank W. Greise, of the 
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Evansville Bookcase & Table Co.; Albert Hartig, of the 
Hartig-Becker Plow Co.; J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer 
Lumber Co.; Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber 
Co. ; Oscar Oehlkuch, of the International Steel & Iron 
Co.; Louis A. Holtman, of the Schnute-Holtman Lum- 
ber Co.; W. W. Gray, of the Indiana Tie Co. ; Albert F. 
Karges, of the Karges Furniture Co. ; Oscar A. Klamer, 
of the Schelosky Table Co.; John H. Rohsenberger, of 
the Buehner Chair Co., and field secretary of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress ; Harry Sabel, of 
the Evansville Furniture Co.; Henry BE. Sauer, of the 
Cottage Building Co.; Harry H. Schu, of the Crescent 
Furniture Co.; Nester Brentano, of the Midland Furni- 
ture Co.; W. A. Cecil, of the Indiana Tile Co. ; Richard 
Rosencranz, of the Vulcan Plow Co.; Harry D. Bour- 
land, of the Evansville Paint & Varnish Co.; E. W. 
Burtis, of the Evansville Coffin Co. ; Neil W. Sauer, of 
the Cottage Building Co.; Newton W. Kelsay, of the 
Kelsay Hame Co.; Ed Wemyss, of the Wemyss Furni- 
ture Co.; William Elles, of the Evansville Desk Co. ; 
Joseph W. Waltman, of the Evansville Band Mill Co. ; 
D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Co. ; 
Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber 
Co. ; George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co. ; 
Ernest A. Schor, of the Karges Furniture Co., and 
others. 





EMPLOYEES MAKE PLEDGES TO WIN 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Sept. 23.—Realizing that 
every energy must be bent to down the kaiser and 
that efficiency in increasing production is absolutely 
essential at the present time, the Mowbray & Robin- 
son Co., of this city, has had prepared a pledge 
card which each loyal employee is expected to sign, 
denoting that he has pledged himself to do his 
utmost to assist the Government to win the war. 
The pledge card, an idea which might be emulated 
by other lumber companies, is appropriately worded, 
one of the striking phrases reading as follows: 
‘“T realize that every hour of my work is a thrust 
at the heart of the ‘kaiser,’ and I will strike and 
strike hard as a soldier of America’s invincible 
industrial army.’’ A button, to be worn by each 
man pledged, has the following wording on it: 
‘«The Mowbray & Robinson Co.—Pledged Efficiency 
Man.’’ soe 

In order to stimulate the patriotic efficiency idea 
the company held a meeting at its Quicksand (Ky.) 
mill on Sept. 21 to which all employees were in- 
vited, and at which a number of prominent speak- 
ers gave rousing patriotic talks. The program in- 
cluded experience talks by several men who had 
seen service ‘‘over there.’’ 





SHREVEPORT LUMBERMEN TO THE FORE 


SureEveport, La., Sept. 24.—As usual in activi- 
ties of public good, Shreveport lumbermen are 
among the leaders to come forth in the fourth 
Liberty loan campaign. The lumber fraternity 1s 
particularly prominent in the organization of the 
Caddo parish drive, with E. A. Frost, head of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. as the chairman, W. A. 
McKennon, head of the MeKennon Lumber Co, 
as the vice chairman and 8. H. Bolinger, head of the 
Bolinger Lumber Co., as member of the executive 
committee. These positions, of course, are the most 
important in connection with the drive, and in se- 
lecting Messrs. Frost, MeKennon and Bolinger 
the local interests picked men who are generally 
recognized as leaders and who have the reputation 
of going ‘‘over the top’’ in whatever they under- 
take. 

During the last several days Chairman Frost, 
Vice Chairman MeKennon and their patriotic co- 
workers have been extremely busy getting ready 
for the opening of the drive, and as a result the 
various lines of industry, trade and profession are 
being organized, and when the drive starts every- 
thing of preliminary character promises to have 
received expert attention. A mass meeting has 
been called for tonight for the perfecting of the 
general plans. Representatives of various lines of 
business and progressions have been asked to meet 
with the executive committee, the lumbermen’s rep- 
resentatives including: J. T. Wurtzbaugh, A. J. 
Peavy, R. T. Carr and G. 8. Prestridge, of the 
Lodwick, Peavy-Byrne, Hardman and Frost-John- 
son companies, respectively. The four latter will 
organize a campaign team of lumbermen. 

Incidentally, it might be mentioned that Mr. 
Frost was chairman of the recent Red Cross drive, 
which was a tremendous success, and W. A. Me- 
Kennon was also actively identified with the same 
drive. He and Mr. Frost have been connected with 
the former Liberty loan campaigns, and are very 
familiar with the work that must be done to raise 
the allotment. 


HUNDRED PERCENT RESPONSE EXPECTED 

OsHKOSH, WIS., Sept. 24.—‘‘One hundred per- 
cent response’’ is the goal which has been set for 
the fourth Liberty loan drive in Winnebago County 
by William J. Wagstaff, chairman of the war activi- 
ties. Mr. Wagstaff is a lumber dealer, but like 
the church member of the story, ‘‘he is not working 
at it much now.’’ He is devoting practically his 
entire attention to directing the war activities of 
this locality. How well he has sueceeded is evi- 
deneed by the fact that ‘‘the Oshkosh plan for 
cities and the Winnebago County plan for farmers’’ 
has been accepted as the model by practically every 
State in the union. That plan is based upon as- 
sumption that ‘‘your share is fair.’’? Local com- 
mittees in each community go over the list of 
names of men in their respective districts and de- 
termine as nearly as possible his net financial worth. 
That list is then reviewed and revised* by a com- 
mittee of bankers until it has been made as nearly 
correct as possible. Then the allotment for the 
community is apportioned on a pereentage basis as 
compared with the total net worth of the commu- 
nity and a rate determined and each man assessed 
or allotted on that basis. Thru the successful op- 
eration of that plan, Winnebago County has gone 
over the top in all of the three Liberty loan drives. 
In the last one, 80 percent of the population of the 
county responded and this time it is the plan to 
make it an even 100 percent. 

Another Oshkosh man who has neglected his own 
business for that of the Government is George A. 
Buckstaff, president of the Buckstaff Co., manu- 
facturers of chairs and caskets. Mr. Buckstaff is 
the food administrator for Winnebago County and 
thru the imposition of several severe penalties he 
has become the terror of all violators of the food 
and sugar regulations. 


“—w 


LUMBERMEN WILL HELP LIBERTY LOAN 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 24.—Lumber interests 
will play a conspicuous part in putting Memphis 
‘over the top’’ during the week Sept. 28-Oct. 5. 
The Liberty loan executive committee plans to 
sell the entire allotment of Liberty bonds for 
Memphis within this brief time and has laid its 
plans accordingly. 

Practically all lumber firms in Memphis have 
contributed the amounts asked of them for the 
purpose of advertising the bond campaign and a 
large number of lumbermen will serve on the eom- 
mittees which have been appointed to dispose of 
the bonds. These committees are composed of men 
who have pledged themselves to give all of their 
time during that weck to the sale of the bonds, 
to the complete neglect of their own private inter- 
ests. 

But, in addition to devoting their time to the 
sale of these bonds, the lumbermen will be con- 
spicuous among the buyers. 





oe ee 


SPOKANE LUMBERMEN NEVER FAIL 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 21.—Lumbermen of the 
Spokane country will back the fourth Liberty loan 
campaign to the limit and employees of the mills 
and logging camps will subscribe liberally to the 
fourth issue of Government. securities. 

Practically every operator in the district is tak 
ing an active part in the campaign and leading his 
employees in organizing for the systematic sub- 
scription of bonds by the men. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan Committee of Spokane 
has drafted two of the local leaders in the lumber 
industry actively to put over Spokane’s quota. 
K. A. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros, Co., has 
been made chairman of the ‘‘flying squadron’? 
which has in hand the distributing of the loan and 
canvassing of the business interests including the 
downtown district of the city. On this committee 
with him is KE. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Co. 
Both men will devote all of their time in the next 
three weeks to putting the great drive over credit 
ably for Spokane. 

The lumber industry of this section is backing 
the great drive in many other ways. The MeGold- 
rick Lumber Co., the Phoenix Lumber Co., the 
Union Park Lumber & Mill Co., and the Dixon Lum 
ber Co., in addition to handling their bond quotas 
have furnished free to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
Committee sufficient lumber to make all of the 
special bill boards, signs, banners ete. for the 
campaign in this district. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissell of the Phoenix Lumber 
Co. is taking an active part on one of the teams as 


captain of his district and practically every lumber- 
man in the city will do his ‘‘best’’ on soliciting 
teams which next week start their work here. 

The Spokane country will put the fourth loan 
over quickly and creditably as it has done on the 
three preceding calls and no little credit for this 
satisfactory achievement is due to the energy of 
lumbermen. 





STRONG COMMITTEE FOR NEW YORK 


NEw York, Sept. 25.—The lumber trade of the 
metropolitan district is organizing for great work 
on the fourth Liberty loan. The rainbow division 
has made out cards for the entire city and has 
assigned them to various committees according to 
trade divisions. The central division hag authorized 
the trade committee holding these cards to make 
that particular canvass and it is purposed that no 
firm nor individual shall eseape, The lumber trade 
has been further subdivided into sections and it is 
hoped to raise $2,500,000. The committee consists 
of the following: R. J. Perrine, chairman; J. F. 
Murphy, vice chairman; 8. J. Treat, secretary; 
F. J. Buse, publicity manager. Members: G@. R. 
Balfour, EK. L. Bannard, W. 8. Beckley, C. V. Bos- 
sert, Edgar Burgess, F. J. Carmon, Henry Cape, 
A. R, Carr, J. J. Cooney, W. F, Cunningham, J. 8. 
Davis, A. H. Dykes, J. F. X. O’Connor, P. J. 
O’Leary, J. A. Paterson, E. 8S. Prinee, W. C. Ried, 
J. F. Rodomar, Gulian Ross, F, D. Roglanee, 0. G. 
Stewart, J. H. Dykeman, C. E. Kennedy, A. E. 
Lane, E. 8. Loomis, W. D. Magovern, F. A. Niles, 
J. B. Tisdale, W. C. VanClief, R. 8. White, W. P. 
Youngs and EK, F, Perry. 

The building and allied trades committee for 
the fourth Liberty loan is keyed up to high pitch 
enthusiasm. The general committee for the build- 
ing interests will again be under the chairmanship 
of Otto M. Hidlitz, who, by his hearty interest and 
codperation, accomplished much for the suecess 
of past campaigns. Up to the present time no exact 
quota for the building interests has been set. The 
amount allotted as the goal for the third loan drive 
for the industry was $5,000,000 and this figure was 
exceeded during the last few days of the campaign 
by nearly $1,500,000. The general committee for 
the building industry has every confidence that the 
allied trades which compose the important branch 
of industry will exert their full power and influence 
for the success of the fourth Liberty loan. 


——_ 


WOUNDED FORESTER BOOSTS LOAN 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—As a preliminary to 
the opening of the fourth Liberty loan campaign, 
lumbermen of this city held an enthusiastic meet- 
ing at the weekly luncheon at the American Annex 
Hotel today. Nearly a hundred were present, the 
largest number yet attending these gatherings. It 
was a patriotic meeting thru and thru, 

The principal address was made by Corp. R. J. 
Johnson, of the 29th U. S. Engineers, who had 
been assigned by the metropolitan division of 
speakers of the eighth Liberty loan organization of 
the Federal reserve district. Corporal Johnson had 
been a forester and logger and was in the lumber 
business before enlisting in the service last October. 
He was graduated from the forestry department of 
the University of Michigan. Corporal Johnson 
was given opportunity to win a commission but 
preferred quicker action. He gave an informal 
account of his experiences and spoke as an earnest, 
simple but forceful speaker, 

Corporal Johnson told how he was sent into the 
trenches without training and was in the battle of 
the Somme, last March; while serving with the 
British forees a Hun bayonet thrust in his arm 
rendered it useless and he was assisted from the 
scene by an English sergeant, who thereby saved 
his life. He told as much as he was permitted of 
how the American engineers had perfected a 
method whereby they could locate a big .gun by 
sound waves. He described the activities of the 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army and the Y. M. C. A. 
and related a number of atrocities. Being unfit for 
further service on the field he has been invalided 
home to aid in the Liberty loan campaign. He 
received an ovation at the close of his eloquent 
address. 

F. J. Reifling, who presided, had as aids Grant 
Gloor and D. R. Fitzroy. He called on several 
visiting lumbermen to speak and G. H. Murphy, 
of the Beaumont (Tex.) Lumber Co., responded, 
commending the get together spirit evinced in the 
attendance. Other speakers were J. ©. Dionne, 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Meeting the War Industries Board Building Limitations—Farmers’ Neglect and Its Cure— 
Housing Machinery, Hogs and Poultry a Profitable Prospect 


The recent order of the War Industries Board 
making certain limitations in the cost of new build- 
ings has put a new problem squarely up to the re- 
tailer. Perhaps it is more accurate to say that it 
has put an old problem in a new way. We’ve 
seen it coming. With labor and materials being 
diverted to war service in such enormous quantities 
it became apparent quite a while ago that ordi- 
nary saving and ordinary ingenuity would not meet 
the demand. America has been so prodigal of her 
natural resources that almost any other crisis could 
have been met by a little greater care in using ma- 
terials, and this saving would have allowed business 
to go on as usual and at the same time would have 
supplied the labor and the materials needed to meet 
the emergency. But with millions of men under 
arms and consuming manufactured goods at a per 
capita rate far in excess of the peace time aver- 
age it becomes evident at once that if the Army 
is to be supplied adequately some other projects 
will go short. We can speed up production quite 
a bit in almost any industry. But to do this we 
need more labor, and more labor is not forthcom- 
ing. 

So it has been apparent for some time that 
something or other was likely to happen to the lum- 
ber industry. We have to take our share of cur- 
tailment along with other industries. We didn’t 
all anticipate just the order that the war board 
did issue, however. We can take it for granted 
that this first order will be modified and explained 
at considerable length. No doubt it was issued be- 
cause it promised to get results immediately. At 


first thought there appears to be little other reason- 
There is nothing 


able basis for such a regulation. 











in inexpensive chicken house that will give biddy the 
winter sunshine she needs in her egg producing 
industry 


in nature or in science, so far as we know, that 
makes a building costing less than $2,500 essen- 
tial to winning the war and a building costing more 
than that sum an extravagance that is unjustified 
in the present state of fix. We are inclined to 
think that a $3,000 barn would do more to win the 
war than a $2,000 pool hall knocked together in a 
mining camp. But these things will doubtless be 
worked out later. It is apparent that the order 
will serve to diminish the volume of new building, 
and this is evidently the immediate end the board 
has in mind, 

The Purport and the Object of the Order 

So, as I said before, this order puts a combined 
patriotic and mercantile problem squarely up to 
the retail Jumberman. It says to him, in effect, 
something like this: The country is at a crisis. 
The Army needs men and materials and must be 
supplied first. The country needs men and mate- 
rials adequately to back up the Army, to produce 
the food and fighting gear the Army needs. The 
country must also support itself. There is not 
enough man power nor enough of materials to sup- 
ply both the Army and the civil population. Well 
give you what we can, and it is up to you to make 
as much as possible out of what the Army can 
spare. It is vital that you do make as much as 
you can out of it, for production must be main- 
tained to the fullest possible extent; so we are de- 
pending on you to make every stick of lumber 
count. Put it where it will have its effect in sav- 
ing food or conserving health or aiding in manu 
facture.’’ 

The object of the order no less than the form of 
the order itself points directly at remodeling. A 
people that has bought lumber at the rate of 27 
billion feet a year from retailers—this is the esti- 
mate of the Forest Service—can hardly stop build- 
ing. Not all of that huge sum has been used for 
frivolous purposes or been wasted by inefficient use. 
To stop all sales of lumber for civilian purposes 








would be impossible without at the same time seri- 
ously weakening the producing and conserving 
power of the people. But since the old volume of 
supply must be lessened it tollows that the lumber 
that is available must be made to go a long way. 
Before the war it often proved to be an economy 
to wreck good buildings in order to build new ones 
more modern in arrangement. But that was at a 
time when building material was available in prac- 
tically unlimited amounts. Now building material 
has a new value not measured adequately by the 
price for which it is sold. It is not available in 
unlimited amounts; hence, if a smaller amount of 
lumber will make an old building fairly adequate 
for a given purpose, the lumber must be used in 
that way. The board explicitly recognizes this 
fact by making an exception of necessary repairs 
and remodelings. 

A patriotie citizen will not take advantage of 
this ruling to build practically a new building with 
some old shack as a starting point so that the op- 
eration may be called a remodeling job. That 
might be possible. I have known of carpenters 
who liked to build over houses, and these men 
would take a five-roomed cottage and turn it into 
a three-storied fraternity house or the like. A job 
like that is for all practical purposes a new job. 
Probably further rulings will be made covering 
such points. 


Shiftlessness in Farm Construction 


Since writing the story of my trip thru the coun 
try to look at farm buildings, the story that ap- 
peared in these columns three or four weeks ago, 
I have been driving thru the mid-western farming 
country considerably. Perhaps conditions here do 
not reflect farming conditions all over the country, 
but to the best of my recollection they do repeat 
the broad lines of the farm building problem as 
it occurs in a great many sections ‘of the country. 
Two things have impressed me. The first is that 
the farm buildings are so haphazard, built seem 
ingly without plan and without reference to other 
buildings either already built or in prospect. The 
second is the all but universal willingness to ‘‘make 
at, do.”* 

The first of these conditions can hardly be rem- 
edied by a remodeling campaign. Remodeling a 
barn will not alter its position with regard to pas- 
tures or watering troughs or corn cribs. Remodel- 
ing might make it possible to change the uses of 
certain of the out buildings, but this is not often 
practicable. But a remodeling epidemie would eure 
the shiftless and senseless habit of allowing any 
kind of a makeshift no matter how inefficient to 
answer the purpose of an adequate building. It is 
impossible to estimate the millions of dollars wasted 
annually on the 6,000,000 farms of the United 
States thru the continued use of stables and corn 
cribs and machine sheds and all the rest of the 
farm buildings after they have ceased to perform 
adequately the service for which they were origin- 
ally intended. The grain that leaks thru patehed 
floors or that is rotted by rain that trickles thru 
unpatched roofs; the stock that burns up feed in 
an attempt to keep warm in buildings with cracks 
between the siding boards thru which a eat might 
be thrown; the farm machinery that rusts and 
rots down under lean-to roofs—these and all the 
rest of the fats sacrificed to the ancient idol of 
Making It Do are enough to frighten a person and 
make him wonder how it can happen. 


Housing Farm Machinery 


Altho I have written already at considerable 
length about machine sheds, or rather the lack 
of them, that subject dins itself into a person’s 
mind irresistibly as he drives thru the country. No 
other feature is so glaringly apparent to the trav- 
eler along the highways as the costly machinery 
standing in the fields or standing equally unshel 
tered in the farm yard long after its season of use 
has passed. It is an immemorial custom, a relic 
of the ‘‘good old days,’’ and apparently dies hard. 
A machine shed in pioneer days was unknown, In 
fact, the pioneer was hard put to it to get a shed 
in which he and his family could roost at night. 
But if our fathers didn’t house their plows and 
wagons they are not to be followed in this peculiar- 
ity by men who aspire to be known as good farm- 
ers. Let a farmer go to his implement dealer and 
ask a few questions about prices and probable 
supply if he is inclined to be careless of his tools. 

This afternoon I saw a machine shed that was 
worthy of more than passing mention. It housed 
a hayloader and a corn binder—two indispensable 





tools on the modern eorn-belt farm, The owner 
evidently has been impressed with the wisdom of 
shedding such costly tools. The shed consists of a 
steep roof running from near the ground up to a 
height that will cover the machines, it is built 
of poles and has no floor. And instead of having 
a door in front to protect the machines on that 
side, which happened to be the north, the direc- 
tion from which the blizzards come, it is closed by 
having boards nailed across the front. The shed 
is opened, | suppose, along in June when the clover 
is cut the first time, and it stays open until late 
in September after the corn is eut. And the 
Realm has a plugged nickel that says it stays open 
the rest of the year, too. The boards lying beside 
it, evidently the ‘‘door,’’ don’t look as tho they 
had been nailed on for several winters. And even 
if they were, what a shed it makes! Better, I 
grant you, much better than leaving the tools out 
in the barn yard. But how inadequate and in- 
convenient, even at best! 

If there is not a building on the farm that can 
be remodeled into a good machine shed or an old 
wreck of a barn that can be torn down and built 
over into such a shed there certainly is every rea- 
son in good sense and good patriotism to build a 
new building for the purpose. It will come well 
within the limits of the present order, and while 
it may not do more than all other buildings to help 
win the war it will justify itself many times over. 


Building a Farm Machinery Shed 


It seems to me that farmers need to be educated 
on this point. They are being commanded about 
so many other things and so many of their old hab- 
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A sunny hog house that can be built without a plan. 
The eaves shade the lower windows a little too much 


its are going to the scrap heap that it seems en- 
tirely possible that a good many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of farm machines might be saved thru 
a vigorous and, if need be, official campaign of 
education. They ought to be told not only of the 
necessity for such conservation but they ought also 
to be told how to build the sheds. A farmer if he 
has never thought much about the matter seems 
always to have a weakness for a machine shed built 
like the shedded driveway in the middle of a dou 
ble corn crib. He has it open at the ends. It takes 
fewer doors that way. Then when he wants to get 
his stirring plow out in the spring he finds that he 
must move the silage cutter and the corn binder 
and the manure spreader and the hayloader and 
two corn plows to get back to it. This takes him 
half a day and is so much work he decides he hasn’t 
time to put them back in, so they stand out the 
rest of the summer. Perfectly good shed; nothing 
in it. Surrounded by a fringe of farm machinery, 
not 2s 90d as it was, full of rain water. 

A wechine shed ought to be mostly doors, and 
they sight to fit. These doors ought to be along 
side, If the climate isn’t too frisky and the 
avsier has a heart strong enough to stand the 
hock there ought to be sliding doors along each 
side. Then when he is thru with the manure 
spreader he slides open a door on the west side 
and the one opposite it on the east side, drives in 
and unhitches. He leads his team out and closes 
the doors. There is no moving of other machines 
and no cussing of that blamed sorrel that never 
would back a tool into a shed. 


The Modern Farmer a Machinist 


It is becoming apparent to every one that the 
farmer of the future and of the immediate present, 
too, for that matter, must be a much better me 
chanic than his father was. It makes not a whole 
lot of difference whether the returned soldiers will 
or will not go to the farms—the fact remains that 
an increasing amount of farm work is going to be 
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done by machines. Machine work is speedier, more 
uniform and more dependable than hand work. 
The function of the farmer of the tuture is going 
to become more and more that ox caring for and 
guiding machinery. A good machinist is one who 
can get the most and best work out of machinery 
thru its entire period of usefulness; not one who 
ean do the biggest day’s work with it regardless of 
the fact that it may not be rightly adjusted and 
may be worn out more by that one day’s work 
than by a season’s use if kept in adjustment. One 
big secret of long usefulness of a machine is to 
keep it from getting out of adjustment, to repair 
the small breaks before they become big and seri- 
ous. 

I can-remember a farmer who twenty years or 
more ago equipped a little workshop. He got a 
portable forge, bought a hand drill and a number 
of tools for working in iron and wood. His neigh- 
bors thought he was silly and consequently had 
small confidence in his judgment in any other 
matters. They thought he was gratifying a whim, 
like a small boy. I notice that during the ensuing 
twenty years he has not gone to the poor house 
and he has a farm and farm buildings that are 
objects pointed out admiringly to visitors in the 
neighborhood. His mechanical ability and the use 
he put it to in keeping his machines in repair prob- 
ably do not explain all of his success. But they 
help to explain it. 

The farm of the present ought to have a repair 
shop. It is not difficult for an intelligent man to 
Jearn to use tools, and the prevalence of the auto- 
mobile has aided in no small way in training Amer- 
ica in simple mechanics. This, by the way, is some- 
thing that must be extended. The growing scarcity 
of garage mechanics has already become serious. 
It will be necessary for every man who owns a 
car to be able to make the less serious repairs. 

A farm machine shop ought to be part of every 
farm’s equipment. It will be in time, tho it may 
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A fine looking but not necessarily costly garage for two 
cars and includiny a shop under the same roof 


them in light-proof material and waited for spring. 
But last winter farmers drove their cars all winter 
in spite of the fact that it was one of the coldest 
winters recalled by the oldest inhabitant. Those 
frail shells of garages with no means for heating 
lacked much of being satisfactory. This winter 
if the Fuel Administration does not restrict further 
the use of gasoline it is safe to say that farm cars 
will be used more than last. No farmer enjoys 
cranking a cold Ford until he is hot enough to 
explode, himself, nor does he enjoy running his 
battery down getting any other kind of car to go- 
ing in the morning. Nor is he particularly happy 
if he discovers that there wasn’t alcohol enough 
in his radiator and that the thing has frozen up 
and bursted. He is tired of that blamed garage 
and ready to listen to remodeling talk. 

The most satisfactory way of heating a garage, 
of course, is hitching it on to the house heating 
plant. It isn’t awfully hard in every case to haul 
the old garage over and hitch it on to the house 
where it can have a coil of hot water pipes from 
the house furnace. It isn’t impossible to dig a 
ditch and run an insulated pipe across without 











Showing how a garage can be installed in a bank barn. 


weather without artificial heat, but should be tightly partitioned off for fire 


prevention 


well be that that time is not yet. If possible it 
ought to be a room large enough so that any farm 
machine could be run into it for repairs. It ought 
to be arranged for heating in some way, for the 
overhauling of many machines could be done in 
winter. Even a fairly good machinist can do much 
with the simple tools to be found on almost every 
farm. He ean do better with a more generous 
supply. A work bench with an iron vise, a drilling 
machine, an outfit for tapping threads, perhaps a 
small forge if the farmer is handy at welding bro- 
ken rods, a chain hoist either with or without a 
short overhead track for lifting the engine out of 
the Ford and the like—these are a few of the spe- 
cial tools that will add enormously to the things a 
man can do for himself. Then if during his spare 
time in winter the farmer will haul his machines 
into this room and give them a thoro inspection, 
will tighten loose nuts, replace worn bearings and 
repair small breaks, he will have the best kind of 
assurance that his break-downs during the sum- 
mer rush will be reduced to the minimum and the 
life of his machinery extended by, years. 

The same things may be said in a general way 
of harness repair. Leather has gone out of sight 
in price and is hard to get at any cost. Oiling 
and repairing harness is a way ix. which a farmer 
can do much to save himself expense and at the 
same time conserve a valuable raw material. 


Care and Value of the Garage 


More attention is being paid to garages in the 
country in these days. Many of the garages were 
built when the farmers expected to lay up their 
cars during the winter, so the buildings were made 
just large enough for the car and were merely a 
floor with roof and walls enough above it to keep 
out thieves and the rain. No thought was given 
to making them warm. When cold weather came 
the owner drained the water out of the radiator 
and, if he was an extra careful owner, jacked the 
car up on to blocks, took the tires off and wrapped 








It will answer in cold 


moving the garage. But many farm houses are not 
heated with hot water. The next best thing is to 
install a regular garage heater, several of which, 
[ think, are on the market. But a number of 
things must be done before this does any good. 
The garage has to be made tight enough with a lin- 
ing and sufficient weatherboarding to hold heat. 
It must have tight fitting doors. And then there is 
the danger of fire. The insurance underwriters 
have some strict rules about heating garages and 
it is only wise to follow these rules whether insur- 
ance is carried or not. They are framed for the 
purpose of insuring maximum safety, and no per- 
son wants to run an unnecessary risk of burning 
both garage and car, especially, in these days when 
it may be impossible to get another car. 

Some of the rules I have forgotten. But they 
require that if a garage heater is used it shall 
be located in an adjoining room with no connecting 
door between that room and the place where the 
car is kept'; that no gasoline or oil be kept in the 





‘Certain heaters protected with wire gauze like a 
miner’s lamp are approved for installation inside the 
garage.—EpITonr. 








Showing how a commonplace building can be remodeled 
into a garage to match the architecture of the house 








room where the heater:is; and if the garage is 
lighted by electricity the globes in the car room 
must be fitted into keyless, vapor-proof sockets 
with the switch either outside or in the room where 
the heater is. The idea is that gasoline being so 
volatile might leak from the carburetor in sufli- 
cient quantities to fill the air with an explosive 
mixture. And then an electric spark produced by 
the click of a switch might set it off. Of course, a 
heater with a fire in it would be certain to explode 
gas charged air. But with an outside door leading 
into the car room and another outside door leading 
into the heater room and the wall between the rooms 
tightly ceiled the danger is gone. The garage 
heaters I have seen advertised consist of a little 
furnace, a radiator ‘to be placed on the wall in 
front of the car, and the pipes to connect furnace 
and radiator. These pipes, properly insulated, can 
be let thru the wall without permitting gas gen- 
erated in one room to escape into the other. A 
little fire kindled in the evening should keep the 
garage passably warm all night. 

It is possible to combine machine shop and 
garage, using the former as a furnace room to 
heat the latter. The furnace would also heat the 
shop. If it is not desired to make the shop so 
large as was indicated in a previous paragraph it 
would be entirely practicable to combine a small 
shop and garage in a single building by enlarging 
the garage somewhat, plastering it or otherwise lin- 
ing it and dividing it into two rooms, Such a shop 
is a valuable thing if no more than the car work 
is done in it. 

Housing the Hog 


But it may be hard to make much headway 
with these things. Not all farmers are ready for 
them. But there are hosts of other things crying 
out for repairs. Hog houses, for example. The 
hog has suffered from a lot of crimes committed 
against him because of his not being particular 
about some things if he could do no better. He 





Corncrib and hog feeding ground that may be near to Nature’s heart but that do 
not bring the owner near to his banker’s confidence. Ground feeding answers 
in dry weather, but weather does not always stay dry. 


has to get cooled off in summer, and craves water 
in which to lie. If there is mud in the water he 
accepts it, tho it is generally conceded by hog 
breeders that he would prefer clean water. The 
things he will eat and the ways in which he eats 
them led the summer boarder to remark in under- 
standing tones, ‘‘ No wonder they’re called hogs.’’ 
So it has generally been taken for granted that any 
special comforts handed to a hog represented so 
much waste effort. Sows are allowed to farrow in 
fence corners, pigs are fed in what are little but 
mudholes and hogs are sheltered in winter by a 
barbed wire fence or as a special favor are al- 
lowed to sleep in a dark, unventilated, ill smelling 
shed. Every informed farmer knows this is a series 
of costly mistakes. A hog in spite of his lack of 
discrimination about some things doesn’t stand 
roughing it very well. He is subject to a number 
of diseases, some of which attack him with great 
violence. Nearly all these diseases are bred in 
filth and bad air. A hog that is cared for grows 
rapidly; one that is roughed becomes stunted be 
yond belief. I have seen two pigs the same age 
and of the same strains of blood that received dif- 
ferent treatment. At six months of age the one 
well cared for would weigh five times as much as 
the other. 

Hogs need clean surroundings, and this isn’t a 
joke. They ought to be fed on clean feeding floors. 
They ought to be housed in clean, well lighted and 
warm buildings, Sunlight is a great disinfectant; 
it is also a very direct source of heat. A hog house 
that on cold winter days gets the direct rays of the 
sun thru numerous windows will be appreciably 
warmer than one with no windows in it at all. One 
expert on hog raising showed me a hog house he 
had designed and built. It was set on a steep hill- 
side that sloped to the South. The house was dug 
into the hill so that the North wall extended about 
four feet below the surface of the ground, while 
the floor at the South side came just flush with 
the ground. There were windows galore; double 
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windows, at that. The house was lined thruout 
and had ventilators installed on a scientific prin- 
ciple. There were two cupolas on the roof, made 
by a well known company, but they were not just 
set on the roof. Large pipes extended up into them 
and these pipes were the only outlets into the 
cupolas. These pipes extended down and opened 
near the floor. There were four of them, two to 
each cupola. They drew the air out. Then there 
were other pipes extending inward from the outer 
walls. As the cupolas drew the cold, dead air out 
from down near the floor fresh air flowed into the 
upper part of the building thru these inlet pipes. 
There never was a draft, and the ventilating system 
did not take much heat out. It drew out the cold 
air that gathers on the floor. The place was 
cleaned daily and was whitewashed thruout with a 
whitewash containing glue. The glue prevented 
its rubbing off like ordinary whitewash. Hogs 
slept in this building on the coldest nights with- 
out piling up and squealing and fighting for 
warmth. 

This hoghouse was a little expensive and might 
not listen easy to an average farmer. But there is 
nothing to prevent his fixing up his old building 
until it would answer a good deal better. Most re- 
tailers sell a window made especially to be set 
into the roof. A couple of rows of these windows 
put every little way on the South slope of the roof 
will do wonders. Then why not have the walls tight 
outside and lined inside? Why not turn a little 











An inewapensive garage with a touch of the ornamental. 
Such garages should be in demand this fall 


more feed into pork instead of burning it up in a 
losing fight to keep the hog warm? 

Then there is the matter of feeding floors. A 
hog fed in dirt not only is not benefited any by 
dirt being mingled with the feed but is certain also 
to waste the feed. At the present prices of corn 
and of pork this is a poor economy. A cement feed- 
ing floor can be made by any farmer if he will take 
reasonable care about following mixing directions. 
Conerete is in such common use on the farm that a 
farmer who doesn’t take the trouble to learn how to 
make it is a poor tool. A cement feeding floor can 
be kept clean with the minimum of labor. I believe 
hog breeders do not favor cement floors for hog 
houses, because they are too cold and are likely to 
give Swine rheumatism. But there is no material 
known to me that does so well for the construction 
of feeding floors. 


Protecting the Poultry 


Another building that on the average farm is im- 
portant enough to be classed as a war time neces- 
sity is the chicken house, Chickens on the average 
corn-belt farm too often come in as incidentals—as 
something to furnish the missus with a little spend- 
ing money. They don’t get much attention from 
the masculine side of the house, and this side too 
often dictates what buildings shall be put up. 
But poultry in these days has assumed a new im- 
portance in our national economy. People are 
urged to raise and eat poultry. It will take the 
place for home consumption of the meats needed 
by the Army. Eggs, even during the height of 
the laying season this year, were so expensive that 
more than one city housewife was brought to the 
verge of violence when she tried to buy them. 

Chickens are surprisingly like domestic animals 
in that they thrive when they have intelligent care. 
They need warm feed and water in winter, and 
they need warm houses with plenty of sunlight. I 
can remember well the dark little holes of chicken 
houses that used to be common in the mid-western 
farming sections. There were no holes large enough 
to let in sunlight, but there were cracks thru which 
the north wind roared. And this, by the way, is 
not and never was ventilation. Better, no doubt, 
than a hermetically sealed Black Hole of Calcutta, 
but it is not ventilation. True ventilation renews 
the air without drafts and without taking all the 
heat out of the building. I remember that the 
chickens used to sit on the roosts in a semitorpor, 


their combs pale and yellow from lack of sun and 
water. Of course they didn’t lay. An egg in win- 
ter was as rare as a buttercup. 

Chicken houses, of course, can vary as much in 
size and elaborate finish as dwelling houses. But 
adequate chicken houses can be made at low cost. 
Mostly it’s a matter of sunlight and still more 
sunlight, simple ventilation, protection against 
drafts and the like. Warmed water and cooked 
feed mean just a little extra in the daily routine, 
but these things finish the good work begun when 
adequate, sunny houses are built new or remodeled 
from the old building. Eggs, fresh eggs, in winter 
promise to be gold nuggets. Healthy chickens will 
begin laying earlier in the spring and will be bet- 
ter proof against the diseases that waste so many 
flocks. And this matter is largely one of ingenuity 
rather than of large investment. 


It is not too late in the fall to push these things. 
Getting anything done will mean that the retailer 
has to come to bat with a home run in his pocket, 
for the time is getting too short to work around 
the bases one at a time. His local conditions will 
determine what he is to do. Advertising ought to 
help. The action of the War Industries Board in- 
dicates that still more restrictions may lie a little 
distance ahead, so the farmer who is putting off 
until a more convenient season is likely to get 
caught in the jam. Take a tip from the ancient 
Preacher: ‘‘ Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to sleep: So shall thy 
poverty come as one that travelleth; and thy want 
as an armed man.’’ 
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This windowless, windy hoy house is not of appreciable 
assistance in topping the Chicago hog market 





LUMBER INDUSTRY IS CLASSED AS ESSENTIAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—The essential 
character of the lumber industry as a contributor 
toward the winning of the war is affirmatively ree- 
ognized by the War Industries Board. The latest 
announcement on this subject from Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the Board, is of great impor- 
tance to the lumber industry at this critical time 
with the new draft coming on. 

In this connection readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be interested to note the sharp 
protest filed by Charles Edgar, director of lumber, 
against placing in preference class No. 4 such lum- 
ber concerns as have been added to the preference 
list. The number is limited, but Mr. Edgar con- 
tends they should be given a higher place on the 
list because of the important part played by their 
products in the prosecution of the war. 

Chairman Baruch’s statement says that, as the 
lumber industry was not mentioned in the official 
preference list issued by the priorities division of 
the War Industries Board, Judge E. B. Parker, 
priorities commissioner, has issued a supplemental 
statement entitled ‘‘Labor Priority Bulletin No. 
1,’’ addressed to the United States Employment 
Service and all industrial advisers, covering the 
lumber industry. 

This statement calls the attention of industrial 
advisers and the district exemption boards to the 
essential nature of the lumber industry, and to the 
importance of considering claims for exemption of 
necessary employees of lumber manufacturing 
plants supplying lumber ‘‘necessary to the main- 
tenance of military establishments, or the effective 
operation of the military forees of the United 
States or its Allies, or to the maintenance of na- 
tional interest during the emergency.’’ 

This bulletin will be in the hands of district ex- 
emption boards. It will be necessary for each 
lumber manufacturing plant to present its case be- 
fore the proper district exemption board (1) by 
showing the amount of direct Government orders 
on hand, (2) by showing the amount of indirect 
Government orders on hand, and (3) by showing 
the amount of lumber supplied to other than the 
Government, which is of primary importance in 
war work or in essential civilian requirements. 
This leaves each individual lumber manufacturing 
plant to prove its own case. 

Labor Priority Bulletin No. 1 points out that no 
attempt has been made to embrace within the 
preference list all essential industries but only 


such as, taking into account the urgency of the 
demand and the relation of the supply to the de- 
mand in the public interest as a war measure, re- 
quire the artificial stimulus of priority over other 
essential industries. Preference lists ‘‘shall not 
be regarded as binding by the district exemption 
board in its conclusions as to whether or not any 
particular industry, occupation or employment. is 
a necessary industry, occupation or employment, 
nor shall such lists prevent the board from holding 
as necessary any industry, occupation or employ- 
ment not contained therein,’’ reads the bulletin. 
Further, ‘‘the priorities commissioner shall, under 
the direction of and with the approval of the priori- 
ties board, certify additional classes of industry 
and additional plants whose operations as a war 
measure entitle them to preference treatment, which 
industries and plants when so certified shall be au- 
tomatically included in the preference list.’’ 

Referring particularly to the lumber industry, 
the bulletin continues: 


It is deemed of immediate importance that informa- 
tion as to the essential character of the lumber indus- 
try and the degree of consideration which should be 
given the industry with respect to its labor require- 
ments should be furnished to you for your guidance in 
the administration of the labor recruiting program 
and to the district boards for their guidance in the 
matter of claims for industrial deferment. 


Lumber Plants Must Use Wood for Fuel 


It will be noted that the lumber industry as such 
does not appear on the preference list, and the com- 
paratively few plants whose names appear thereon 
were listed to assist them in securing fuel to operate 
their logging roads. As a general rule it has been 
deemed in the public interest that lumber manufactur- 
ing plants should use wood as a fuel in order to con- 
serve coal in those districts where the coal supply is 
less than the demand (altho there are necessary excep- 
tions to this rule), and this is one of the reasons why 
it was not deemed proper to accord to the industry 
- s whole preferential treatment for its supply of 
uel, 

Taking into account its very heavy tonnage, coupled 
with the necessity of applying special priority regu- 
lations for the movement of Government timbers and 
lumber, as well as the necessity for placing embargoes 
from time to time on commercial shipments into con- 
gested territory, it was not deemed proper to accord 
to the industry as a whole preferential treatment for 
its transportation service. 

The essential nature of the industry as a whole is, 
however, recognized, and a large percent of the present 
lumber production of the United States is required, 
directly or indirectly, in the prosecution of the war. 

Class IV on the Preference List 


To guard against the action of the priorities board 
being misunderstood because of so important an in- 
dustry being omitted from the preference list, it is 





proper to advise you that in the opinion of the prior- 
ities board the district boards may, in passing upon 
claims for industrial deferment made by or on behalf 
of ‘necessary’ employees of lumber manufacturing 
plants supplying lumber ‘necessary to the maintenance 
of military establishments, or the effective operation 
of the military forces of the United States or its Allies, 
or to the maintenance of national interest during the 
emergency,” give to such claims consideration sub- 
stantially equivalent to that which would be given 
— if they appeared in Class IV on the preference 
st. 

The suggestion is made that when such claims for 
industrial deferment arise the registrant or the plant 
interested be given an opportunity to present evidence 
in such form and manner as may be indicated by the 
district boards; that it is to some substantial extent 
supplying lumber, thru direct or indirect orders, to the 
yovernment or some of its agencies (including rail- 
roads operated by the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration), or supplying to others lumber of primary im- 
portance in war work, or in essential civilian require- 
ments. 

Attention is particularly invited to the fact that for 
some time to come many of the lumber manufacturing 
plants in the district east of the Mississippi River and 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and also in 
Louisiana and Texas, and in the Pennsylvania hemlock 
district in eastern Pennsylvania will be largely en- 
gaged in filling heavy orders for the War Department 
and for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, as well as 
for the Railroad Administration, while many mills in 
the States of Washington and Oregon will be largely 
engaged in supplying spruce and fir for aircraft pro- 
duction, as well as ship timbers. 


Nonwar Lumber Production Curtailed 

Attention is invited to the accompanying copy of 
Circular No. 21, issued by the Priorities Division of the 
War Industries Board under date of Sept. 3, dealing 
with “nonwar construction.” The curtailment of all 
building operations which can and should be deferred 
until after the war shall have been won will, to a con 
siderable extent, automatically curtail the production 
of lumber not required for essential ‘uses. 

The request is made that this bulletin have your 
careful consideration and-that it be called to the 
attention of the several district boards. 

EpwIn B. PARKER, Priorities Commissioner. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17, 1918. 


Protesting against lumber manufacturers en- 
gaged on essential production being placed in the 
lowest class, Charles Edgar, director of lumber, 
wrote as follows to Judge Parker, under date of 
Sept. 18: 


Lumber manufacturing plants supplying lumber 
necessary to the maintenance of military establish 
ments or the effective operation of the military forces 
of the United States or its Allies are certainly entitled 
to a higher classification on the preference list than 
the lowest, as provided in the third paragraph, on page 
3 of the bulletin; and on behalf of the departments 
of the Government looking to this section for their 
lumber requirements I must protest against this class 
= lumber manufacturers being placed in the lowest 
class. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


FARM ICE HOUSE 


One farmer of easy-going habits who was noted 
for his interesting remarks always wanted an ice 
house with a good supply of ice when the hot days 
of summer came around each year. But it wouldn’t 
do to build it then because he couldn’t get the ice 
to fill it. In winter he never felt like building an 
ice house because the weather is then always 
cold enough without it. 

There are a great many farmers who act out 
the same sentiments and their families get along 
somehow without an ice house. Yet ice is cheaply 
put up on a northern farm and it may be safely 
kept in a small ice house until wanted next sum- 
mer, 

A few simple rules have been laid down by 
nature that must be studied and followed care- 





No. 166 POSTPAID 45 CENTS 


fully to insure the keeping of ice from January to 
the end of summer. These rules are as follows: 
Ice must be kept dry. It must be kept from 
coming in contact with the air. It must be in- 
sulated so it will keep itself cold. 
These rules may be easily followed by selecting 
a site that may be thoroly well drained and then 
follow directions as laid down by this article. 
The ground should be graded to slope away from 
the foundation of the ice house to a natural drain. 
The ground should be underlaid with tile in regu- 
lar drain ditch style in parallel lines about four 
feet apart, placed near the surface of the ground. 
A concrete wall makes the best foundation for 
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the building. It should reach down below the 
frost line, but it need not be a thick wall as the 
building is light and there is no floor. The drain 
tile should converge at the lowest side and dis- 
charge thru a water trap placed outside of the 
foundation wall. 

This trap is a simple ‘‘U’’ shaped affair, but it 
is important for it prevents rodents from crawling 
into the drain tile and it prevents the entrance 
of air and gases that might generate if the outlet 
drain should be extended. 

The ice house floor is best made of furnace 
cinders that are practically free from ashes. There 
may be some light sand mixed with the cinders, 
but no clay or other substance that might clog the 
interspaces and prevent proper drainage. 

The floor consists of a layer of cinders 4 to 6 
inches deep, carefully levelled and pounded down. 
Atop of the cinders there is a layer of coarse saw- 
dust; pitch pine sawdust is best, but any clean 
sawdust will do. This sawdust floor is the cushion 
for the ice. 
the leakage to seep away and prevent air from 
penetrating up to the ice. 

Above the wall the building is lightly con- 
structed by using 2 x 4 studding with a lining of 
thin ftooring and building paper, then another 
layer of matched flooring. Shiplap is used for 
outside boarding, laid over matched flooring and 
building paper. There are special insulating 
papers and felts made for use in building such a 
wall. The idea is to make an insulated wall with 
a 4-inch dead air space all around the ice. 

The ceiling over the ice may be made in the 
same way, but it is not absolutely necessary to do 
A thick covering of sawdust will protect the 
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This department is to help retailers in 
getting more business and the illustrations 
will show up to advantage in local news- 
papers. Cuts suitable for insertion in retail 
advertisements will be furnished at approx- 
imately cost by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. When ordering specify the cut num- 
ber under the illustration. 











A floor made in this way will permit - 


ice from above; however, an insulated ceiling is 
all right, but it should follow the rafters to give 
head room at filling time. 

More depends upon keeping the ice covered 
closely with sawdust, marsh grass, hay or straw 
than the insulation of the walls and ceiling of the 
ice house. Many farmers keep ice in a sort of 
shed, but they watch the ice cover, especially in 
springtime, to keep it packed closely around the 
ice. 

Farm or village ice houses are not expensively 
made like city cold storage places, because the ice 
costs less and a little wastage is not so vital. The 
wastage in a small ice house is less than the in- 
terest on expensive construction. 

A square cube of ice twelve or fourteen feet 
in diameter will keep cold all summer besides 
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allowing a liberal quantity for use in the dairy and 
the farm house, if the supply is carefully handled. 
A larger bulk stored together will waste less in 
proportion, and it will pay as a general proposi- 
tion to store enough ice to sell to the neighbors 
during July, August and September. 

This ice house is 16 x 24 feet on the ground and 
it is 12 feet high to the plates. This size is ample 
for half a dozen families. 





HOG GATE 


The management of hogs depends a great deal 
upon fences and gates. Pasture is the main need 
in modern hog raising and pasture is not available 
in an economic way unless the farm is fenced to 
control farm animals. 

It is often desirable to pasture cattle and hogs 
in the same field. Sometimes the adjoining field 
is planted to some special hog crop such as corn 
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that is intended to be hogged off, or rape, or the 
ground may be too soft for heavy animals like cat- 
tle and horses. When building the farm lane 
fences it is a good plan to insert small gates to 
permit the easy transfer of hogs and sheep with- 
out interference from larger animals. 

The drawing shows a good way to set the posts 
and to tie them together with heavy galvanized 
wire twisted into a four strand tie to brace against 
the strain of the lower wires. The small gate is 
three feet wide and 30 inches high, made of 6-inch 
boards bolted together with #% inch carriage bolts. 

The gate hinges consist of four heavy eye bolts 
made by a blacksmith. The gate eyes are placed 
closer together than the post eyes so they fit in 
between. A long iron rod passes thru the four 
eyes. This bolt or rod has a square nut on the 
bottom end. It is made the right length to tighten 
the nut against the bottom hinge. 

This set of hinges will hold the little gate 
against the most persistent old sow that ever 
learned to lift a farm gate off the hinges. 

The fasten of course must match the hinges. 
A heavy hook and staple fasten is shown. It 
should be blacksmith made of %-inch round iron, 
with long staples to match. 


SMALL HORSE BARN 


The value of a barn to a farmer is not so much 
in the size of the barn as in what the barn is 
good for. The planning of the barn to make it fit 
into the kind of farming that is carried on is more 
important than any other feature. 

Here js a barn plan that was worked out to 
stable four horses and to hold the feed and straw 
necessary to keep the horses comfortable. Con- 
venience in feeding and keeping the stable in 
order are next in importance to the stabling and 
feeding of the horses. It makes a great difference 
in the amount of labor required to do the chores 
whether a man has to walk half way around the 
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barn to get into the feed alley from the stable 
several times a day, or whether he has a little 
door at the end of the manger in the farther stall. 

This door, by the way, should have a spring 
hinge or some other self-closing device to guard 
against foundering a horse at night. Many valua- 
ble horses have been ruined by getting into the 
grain supply in the feed room where they could 
eat too much grain. . 

The horse stalls in this little barn are floored 
with clay pounded down damp. Clay makes a 
solid floor that is easy on horses’ feet. It will last 
thru the winter, but repairs are noeded after fly 
time. 

The grain bins are filled from the wagon shed 
and the grain is fed out thru the feed alley, which 
makes a handy, sensible arrangement. 

There is a concrete wall that is built up about a 
foot above the grade. Sixteen-foot boards are 
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used for siding, so the barn is about 17 feet high 
to the plates. This allows for a 9-foot ceiling in 
the horse stable and a good hay loft. The floor 
over the grain bins and wagon shed is 2 feet 
higher to give more capacity to the grain bins and 
more head room in the shed, This gives a loft 
that will hold ten to fifteen tons of loose hay and 
straw. The weight will vary according to the 
kind of hay and the way it is mowed away. 

The hay is put in thru hay doors in the gable 
ends by the horse fork method. The same horse 
fork toggle will hoist the sacks of grain to the 
top of the grain bins at threshing time. 

There is no floor in this barn except a concrete 
bottom to the grain bins, and that is principally 
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gravel with a little cement to bind it together and 
a thin surface coating of a richer mixture. This 
surface coat is troweled smooth to make it water- 
proof. 

The grain bins are double boarded and there 
are cross ties to hold the sides from spreading; 
otherwise the barn is cheaply constructed of 2 x 6 
studding, 2 x 6 cross girts and 10-inch boards run- 
ning up and down in the old fashioned way. In 
the North battens are used. Battens add a great 
deal to the appearance by giving the barn a 
finished look. Every barn should be painted. 
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BIG OUTPUT DESPITE OBSTACLES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 21.—With labor scarce 
and a possibility of the supply being further de- 
creased, the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., which has 
its big plant at Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., forty-four 
miles from Seattle on the Sunset Highway, is turn- 
ing out 10,000,000 feet of lumber a month, accord- 
ing to W. W. Warren, its general manager. He 
says that no effort has been made to bring about a 
record cut. It is a new plant. The big sawmill 
known as Mill A began sawing last winter while Mill 











OFFICE BUILDING OF SNOQUALMIE FALLS 
LUMBER CO. 


BB, which saws hemlock and cedar only, started last 
spring. 

This plant probably is the last word in sawmill 
construction. It is located on a flat, with ample 
room for different mill units, yard ete. On the hill- 
side just above are the company’s large office build- 
ing, general store, and hotel building, and above 
on the winding boulevard sort of a road tucked 
in among the trees are scores of beautiful bungalows 
in which the employees reside. More and more 
bungalows constantly are being built to take care 
of the employees and their families, and these are 
all along the hill overlooking the plant. 

The big fir sawmill is running two 8-hour shifts. 
In Mill B are sawed hemlock and eedar logs and 
those suitable for shingles are cut into shingle bolts 
and carried by conveyer across to the shingle mill 
nearby, which is equipped with sixteen upright shin- 
gle mills, of which at present only ten are in opera- 
tion. This makes a daily output of about 300,000 
shingles now. 

The sales are looked after by Sam P. Johns, jr., 
one of the old time lumber salesmen of the north 
coast. He was brought up in the lumber business, 
his father being a retail lumber dealer at Sedalia, 








HOTEL FOR EMPLOYEES AT SNOQUALMIE FALLS 
LUMBER CO.’S PLANT 


Mo., who tho now 838 years old, continues to look 
after the business of 8. P. Johns & Sons, having 
a line of yards, with headquarters at Sedalia. 

Manager Warren was with the Missouri Lumber 
& Mining Co., Grandin, Mo., and later had charge 
of its manufacturing operations in Louisiana before 
coming to Seattle three or four years ago to take 
charge of the construction of the big plant of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., which has been built 
under his supervision. This concern is a combina- 
tion of the interests of the Grandin Coast Timber 
Co. and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; their timber 
was intermingled, the holdings were consolidated 
under the name of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 
Co. 

The most notable feature of the operation to the 
casual visitor is the orderliness as well as cleanliness 
prevailing everywhere. In the plant machinery 
takes the place of labor wherever possible. Lumber 





is carried to the planing mill and yard by electric 
motors. There are order and system everywhere. 
The hotel building has the lower floor devoted to a 
large reading room for the employees, splendid 
wash room with hot and cold water and, adjoining, 
a number of shower baths. The lobby and dining 
room are more comfortable and attractive than those 
of most commercial hotels and the food, served by 
attentive and ‘‘homey’’ young ladies, is appetizing 
and nutritious. The big general store contains 
about everything sold in a city department store. 

Guy Rogers is superintendent of the operations. 
He comes of a family of a half a dozen brothers 
all of whom are excellent millmen. Their father, 
the late Capt. C. K. Rogers, was superintendent of 
the old North Wisconsin Lumber Co., Hayward, 
Wis., a quarter of a century ago, at the time that 
the late R. L. McCormick was at the head of it. 
It was a Weyerhaeuser concern also. Guy Rogers 
was for a number of years at Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, 
with the old B. R. Lewis Co, and the Blackwell 
Lumber Co. 











GROUP AT SNOQUALMIE FALLS LUMBER CO.’S 
PLANT 

Left to Right-——-Sam P. Johns, jr., Sales Manager; N. A. 

Gladding, Vice President EK, C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 

apolis, Ind.; Lewis Doster, Manager Sawmill De- 

partment Ek, C. Atkins & Co.; W. W. Warren, Man- 


ager Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co.; Guy Rogers, 
Superintendent Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 





NEW MILL FOR GOVERNMENT WORK 

SpoKANE, WAsH., Sept. 21.—The Loon Lake 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated by G. M. Bar- 
line, former owner of the Washington Mill Co.; G. F. 
Ward, Julius Galland, Samuel Galland and Adolph 
Galland, all of Spokane, with a capital of $50,000 
to manufacture and market lumber for the Bar- 
line-Ward Co. at Deer Lake, north of Spokane. 

The officers of the new corporation will be named 
in a few days. The Barline-Ward Lumber Co. op- 
erates a mill at Deer Lake and has extensive tim- 
ber holdings in that vicinity. The Galland Bros.’ 
corporation owns the old Holland-Horr holdings, 
comprising 11,000 acres of timber tributary to 
Loon Lake. The Holland-Horr property includes 
two mills, one at Loon Lake and the other on 
Sheep Creek. 

The timber includes white and yellow pine, fir 
and tamarack. The Loon Lake Lumber Co. will 
operate the three mills. The two Holland-Horr 
mills will be moved from their present locations 
to new sites where the largest amount of fir and 
tamarack is available. Work of moving the mills 
already is under way. 

When the three mills are in operation, the Loon 
Lake Lumber Co. will have a daily sawing capacity 
of 100,000 feet of lumber. They will employ ap- 
proximately 100 men. Logging crews already are 
in the woods. 

The Barline-Ward Co. has extensive Government 
contracts, states G. F. Ward, and these will be 
taken over by the new corporation. The contracts 
are mostly ties for the Railroad Administration. 





NO FILE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT 


WE thank you for your kind expressions 
noted in your second paragraph, and can 
only say that past experience has taught us 
that no lumber office file is complete with- 
out the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Excelsior Shook & Lumber Co. (Inc.), E. 
Schaffel, secretary, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 

















NEW QUARTERS ARE LUXURIOUS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 21.—A very fine two- 
story office and dormitory building has been com- 
pleted by the Rose Lake Lumber Co. at Rose Lake, 
Idaho, The building is two stories with full base- 
ment with vaults and storage space. The top floor 
is fitted up with modern bedrooms, baths and toilet 
facilities, where a number of the officers and em- 
ployees of the company will have their rooms. Guest 
rooms are provided for eastern officials and visiting 
lumbermen. 


The first floor is given over to a modern office 

















NEW Y. M. C. A. BUILDING AT ROSE LAKE, IDAHO 


with a suite of rooms for Manager W. 8. Rosen- 
bury, also private offices for Assistant Manager 
C, A. Fuller and W. M. Keeler, logging superintend- 
ent. A concrete fireproof vault adjoins the office 
and there is a similar storage vault in the. base- 
ment. The building is heated with steam and bril- 
liantly lighted with electricity. A new outfit of 
modern office furniture is just being installed and 
when in operation the Rose Lake company will have 
one of the finest business offices in northern Idaho. 

The new Y. M. C. A. building which replaces 
that destroyed by fire Jan. 24, this year, is the 
social center of the community. The new building 
possessag 2 room over the lobby, not included in the 
first bailing. In addition to being used by both 
Protestant and Catholie church organizations for 
services, it is also used by the Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, the Loyal Legion and the womens’ organ- 
izations. L. A. Thomas, office manager, is an en- 
thusiastic bowler and is arranging a_ bowling 
league, which will open the season about Oct. 1. In 
addition to a motion picture machine and a gym- 
nasium, the Y. M. C. A. contains three bowling al- 
leys, a set of shower baths each for men and wom- 
en, locker rooms, kitchen ete. 

J. A. Goodell, Portland, northwest industrial 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., spent Sunday, Sept. 























NEW OFFICE AND DORMITORY BUILDING OF 
ROSE LAKE LUMBER CO. 


15, in Rose Lake in conference with the local 
secretary, G. M. Armstrong, and in company with 
J. E. Sturdevant spoke at the meeting of the Loyal 
Legion. 





Great efforts are being made everywhere in 
Sweden to increase the output of the paper spinning 
factories, the clothing shortage in that country be- 
ing most acute. Paper fabrics for dresses are now 
extensively used, the price of these dresses being 
comparatively low—85 crowns (about $28) for a 
costume. Very handsome-looking overcoats, able 
to stand wet, are also being made from this mate- 
rial. While paper goods is not so strong or durable 
as wool, which it is intended to take the place of, 
as a substitute it is invaluable. A new process of 
manufacture now being worked out is said to 
threaten to revolutionize the whole clothing market. 
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EMBARGO PRESENTS MANY COMPLEX PROBLEMS 


Modification of Order by Director General Gives Some Relief But Many Lumber Organizations File Protests 
—May Be Effective for Duration of the 


VIEWPOINT OF NATIONAL AUTHORITIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 28.—While some con- 
fusion has followed the action of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in suddenly and without warning issu- 
ing a general embargo on commercial shipments of 
lumber to points east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac, for the most part 
the new arrangement appears to be working fairly 
well, 

The embargo became effective at midnight Sun- 
day of last week. Word of the action of the au- 
thorities here did not reach the Pacific coast until 
Monday afternoon. Meanwhile, many cars had 
been loaded and others partly loaded with lumber 
Monday morning. In view of the rigid nature of 
the embargo, all such cars were held up by the 
Pacific coast representatives of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The matter was brought to the at- 
tention of R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, by telegraph and he 
immediately took it up with the Car Service See- 
tion, Asa result, the cars in question were ordered 
released and shipment permitted. 

This may be taken as an illustration of the desire 
of the Railroad Administration to do the right 
thing by lumber shippers when an injustice is 
brought to the attention of officials. There is no 
disposition to be domineering. Mr. MeAdoo has 
stated repeatedly that what he wants, and what 
the people want, is service. He purposes to give 
them service and apparently is not afraid to spend 
a lot of money in order to do so—except in exces- 
sive salaries to railroad officials—depending on 
ultimate results to justify the expenditure. 

Mr. McAdoo takes the view that the primary 
thing in which all the people are interested is the 
winning of the war. Without adequate transporta- 


tion facilities, he contends, America can not do , 


the great part assigned her by the Allies and by 
her own people. In order to make the railroads 
contribute more effectively to the prosecution of 
the war by the United States and the Allies Mr. 
McAdoo aims to give vital war essentials the right 
of way over the railroads on an increasing ratio. 

For example, he has repeatedly urged the people 
not to travel unless absolutely necessary. To judge 
from the appearance of the average passenger train 
in this part of the country, little attention has been 
paid to these requests. Some day the folks who 
persist in traveling when there is no real necessity 
for so doing will wake up and find themselves face 
to face with an order compelling them to produce 
proof that a proposed journey is necessary before 
transportation will be sold to them. Special excur- 
sions are virtually a thing of the past on most 
railroads, with a few outstanding exceptions that 
have been specifically authorized. But it is not at 
all uncommon to see passengers crowding the aisles 
of passenger coaches between Washington and 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York ete. The dis- 
position is to curtail unnecessary passenger traffic 
to release motive power for freight, and then to cut 
down the less essential or non-war freight and give 
preference to essential traffic. 

It is not the purpose of Mr. McAdoo to eut and 
slash indiscriminately. He is eager to avoid un- 
necessary interference with so called non-essential 
industries, but, at the same time, to give to ad- 
mittedly essential industries the preference to 
which not only are they clearly entitled under war 
conditions but which they must have if America is 
to put its full strength into the drive against the 
Huns. 





UP AGAINST A HARD GAME 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 21.—As to the embargo, 
a gleam of light is afforded in the unofficial assur- 
ance that the railroad administration will be liberal 
in its attitude toward permits. Yet wholesalers, 
on their first analysis of the rule, find the provision 
relating to ‘‘originating points’? a burdensome 
affair. They take the ground that freight traffic 
permits for future shipments should not specify 
‘originating point, since manufacturing wholesalers 
and wholesalers handling the products of several 
mills can not give originating points when selling 
stock. The contention is made that if it is neces- 
sary to specify the originating point in order to 
secure a permit for all shipments moving east, the 
wholesaler will be eliminated, and that such a pol- 
ley might lead to congestion in mills handling their 
products thru wholesalers and to a curtailment in 
the production of fir airplane and ship material. 
On receipt of the news of the embargo, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association issued a bulletin 
pointing out that the lumber industry of the Pacific 








Northwest is vitally affected, since under the new 
rule it will be impossible to make commercial ship- 
ments to Wisconsin, Illinois and other middle west- 
ern States that always have consumed large quan- 
tities of lumber produced in this territory. The 
North Atlantic seaboard and all the New England 
States—territories that are buying increasing vol- 
umes of west Coast products—are shut off. It is 
pointed out also that the elimination of the recon- 
signment privilege will interfere seriously with 
the operations of wholesale lumbermen who here- 
tofore have been enabled to forward carload ship- 
ments beyond the original destination, if not sold 
at original destination point. 

In brief, the effect of the embargo is to limit the 
scope of the market and to retard the process of 
sales. All in all, the wholesaler is placed against 
a hard game, and the speculator is already a relic 
of ante-bellum days. 





ACCEPTS RULING TO ‘‘WIN THE WAR’’ 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH., Sept.-21—The em- 
bargo against the shipment of virtually all kinds 
of lumber excepting for war purposes which has 
been announced by the Railroad Administration 
naturally created much interest and stir in the 
Grays Harbor country. The statement of A. L. 
Davenport, manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
which represents the output of many of the Grays 
Harbor lumber manufacturers, probably also pre- 
sents the sentiment of each firm. ‘‘The embargo,’’ 
says Mr. Davenport, ‘‘may eut off possibly 50 
percent of the Grays Harbor rail business and may 
seriously affect the running of the mills and 
especially of the shingle mills which are under- 
stood to be on the nonessential list.’?’ It will 
cause a readjustment, Mr. Davenport thinks, of 
practically the entire lumber industry of this see- 
tion. This is especially to be regretted, he says, 
because the district upon which the embargo rests 
has been a prolific source of business for many 
months and in some of the far eastern districts no 
business was received prior to the war activities. 
‘¢However,’’ said Mr. Davenport, ‘‘if it is going 
to help win the war I will not say a word in 
criticism, for to win the war I personally will 
stand by whatever the Government suggests.’’ 





PERMITS WHEN CARS ARE PLENTY 


EVERETT, WASH., .Sept. 20.—The general em- 
bargo pronounced by the United States Railroad 
Administration bids fair seriously to curtail produe- 
tion here and elsewhere, in the opinion of Everett 
manufacturers. There appears to be but one loop- 
hole in the ruling, one possible means of escape; 
i. e., that section of it referring to shipments 
under permit. In Hverett there is a belief that the 
Government intends to control traffic during the 
coming year in order to win the war; that if cars 
are plentiful shipping facilities will be granted; 
that if cars tighten during December, for instance, 
the Federal Government will completely shut off 
shipping facilities for general trade orders. This 
ruling, of course, hits hardest the cedar mills, for 
fir mills are, for the most part, cutting Govern- 
ment orders. While all shingle and cedar siding 
mills in this city now are operating, nevertheless 
owners voice a fear that, under the new orders 
from the Government, these plants will not long 
be able to stand the gaff. Not only are prices on 
shingles today below production cost but the Fed- 
eral direction would, Everett men suggest, cause 
mills now cutting clears to work on stars, sending 
all to the South, which would effectually kill that 
market by overstocking. 





MORE FACTORIES DESPITE EMBARGO 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 24.—The lumber- 
man’s association this week held a lunch meeting 
to discuss the embargo placed on all movements 
of lumber in the district north of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi. The embargo shuts off 
all receipts of lumber for the yards and furniture 
and other woodworking factories and its rigid en- 
forcement will work great inconvenience. 

Lumber for the picrie acid plant is billed to the 
inspector on the job and-will move without inter- 
ference, but the local yards are being called on 
for all sorts and under the embargo there will be no 
way for them to replenish stocks. Two large fac- 
tory additions are being built in the city, both for 
war purposes, and materials can not be obtained 
without depleting stocks that already are at low 
levels. 


War 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN SEEK RELIEF 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 21.—The embargo on lum- 
ber came as a sudden and serious blow to many 
lumber dealers and millmen in this district. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is taking 
the matter up at once at Washington with a view 
to obtaining some relief, if that can be granted 
without interfering with the nation’s war program. 
The principal hardship worked by the embargo is 
said to be upon mills that have orders filled ready 
for shipment. It will mean much additional labor 
and perhaps in the total a greater loss than possi- 
bly can be the gain by the shutting off of the lum- 
ber movement from the Pacific Northwest into the 
affected areas, That it will put a stop to transit 
shipments is admitted, but little opposition to this 
is voiced. However, some hope is seen in the state 
ment issued by the West Coast association that the 
movement of commercial shipments of forest prod- 
ucts to embargoed destinattons will be controlled 
thru the issuance of permits by the car service or 
by the freight traffic committee having jurisdiction, 
when operating conditions warrant and upon pre- 
sentation by consignees of evidence to justify trans- 
portation service. 

It is pointed out that many mills have orders 
that should be filled at onee, but that these will 
now be delayed till the required releases are ob 
tained. 





EMBARGO NOT SO BAD AS FEARED 

NorFOLK, VA., Sept. 23.—The manufacturers of 
North Carolina pine, while complaining somewhat 
of the small amount of rough lumber orders re- 
ceived, were plugging along stolidly uyder the 
good influence of free movement of shipments when 
the embargo placed at 12:01 a. m. on Sept. 16, 
by the railroad administration dropped like a 
bomb in their midst and for a time caused con 
sternation. After the order was thoroly digested, 
the feeling among the manufacturers was that its 
effect will not be as great on them as at first 
thought, and it is probable that under the excep- 
tions to the embargo order, and with the help of 
consignees, shipment can be made of all stock at 
present manufactured, due to the fact that pres 
ent production is small and is apt to be much less 
during the winter. 

It.is not felt that the embargo will be lifted dur 
ing the entire winter period. Further encourage 
ment is gotten from statements issued by the rail- 
road administration to the press, as follows: 

‘This order was not issued on account of any 
particular congestion or accumulation, but in order 
to bring the movement of lumber under such con- 
trol as to prevent accumulation ete.’’ And, ‘‘it 
is not the intent to stop the movement of lumber or 
other forest products but merely to control it.’’ 
The Potomae and Norfolk yards are not handling 
their normal capacity of equipment and if buyers 
and eonsignees exercise diligence and want stock 
promptly, there is no question but that permits 
from the various freight traffic committees and the 
Car Service Section can be secured without much 
difficulty. 





CALIFORNIA PINE MEN FILE PROTEST 

SAN FRANcisco, CAL., Sept. 21—The announce 
ment made during the week at the San Franciseo 
office of the Railroad Administration regarding the 
new and sweeping embargo on shipments of lum- 
ber came without warning. Lumber organizations 
at once began investigations, with a view to secur 
ing all details of the situation and protecting their 
trade as far as possible. 

A prominent redwood man comments on the new 
embargo on lumber shipments into Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and the East, all the 
way thru to and including New England, only 
excepting Government orders and business on 
which permits are secured from regional freight 
traffic committees. He states that the redwood 
manufacturers had been contending previously with 
embargoes in certain eastern territory. But the 
embargoed territory has now been. so greatly en 
larged that it affects the bulk of the consuming 
eastern territory for redwood. The change will be 
a hardship to some of the smaller buyers in the 
Middle West, who delayed buying when they could 
secure lumber without restrictions. It means that 
the redwood mills will have to seek business that 
is essential to the war, and Government. business. 

The new embargo announced by the Railroad 
Administration is a severe blow to the white and 
sugar pine industry. As 50 percent of the Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine goes east of the 
Mississippi River, if this embargo continues long, 
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it will work a serious injury to the mills, and may 
put some of them out of business. The new order 
will not have any effect on prices, it is said. The 
embargo regulations will make exceptions of mold- 
ings, manufactured doors, sash and siding, and 
box shook is non-embargo; so quite a lot of pine 
products can nevertheless get by. However, it is 
estimated that about 30,000,000 feet of lumber on 
orders now on the books of the mills in the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is destined to points east of the Mississippi. 

The mills reporting constitute about 80 per- 
cent of the production of California and southern 
Oregon. 

The California pine men have gotten in touch 
with K. M. Nicoles, district chairman of car serv- 
ice section of the freight traffic committee of the 
Railroad Administration. A protest was filed, ask- 
ing that the embargo be raised, as it will have a 
tendency to destroy the industry if continued in 
force. 





EFFECTS IN NEW ORLEANS 

New OrveEans, La., Sept. 23.—The embargo 
slapped on lumber shipments in ordinary commerce 
to destinations north of the Ohio and East of the 
Mississippi struck most lumbermen in this territory 
like a bolt from the blue and created a sensation. 
For some hours the wires were loaded with mes- 
sages to Washington seeking information regarding 
Ahe unexpected order. Local railway officials could 
shed little or no light upon the matter. Director 
General McAdoo’s explanation helped considerably. 
The assurance that orders in process of loading on 
or before Sept. 16 would be moved relieved a good 
deal of anxiety and the announcement that permits 
would be issued for future shipments under certain 
specified conditions relieved the fear that business 
to the territory embargoed would be suspended alto- 
gether. 

Since that time the lumbermen have been busy 
learning the processes and forms to be complied 
with in future, under the order. There is still some 
confusion. Mills here and there have complained 
that local agents refused to aceept shipments in 
process of loading on the date named by the em 
bargo notice, but it is understood that a specific 
ruling covering this point and ordering acceptance 








of such shipments has been obtained from Wash- 
ington. Some companies are suggesting that their 
customers, in placing future orders, themselves ob- 
tain permits for shipment thereof. One large 
concern, making a canvass to ascertain how much 
of its product was being shipped to concerns manu- 
facturing for Government account or war purposes, 
reports that an unexpectedly large proportion of 
the stock it has been selling for industrial uses 
comes under that head, and is hopeful that permits 
will be granted without difficulty or delay, for fur- 
ther shipments of this sort. 

J. H. Dunn, of St. Louis, inspector of the car 
service section, division of operation, Federal Rail- 
road Administration, has established headquarters 
here, and will look after the improvement of trans- 
portation service generally. Discussing the em- 
bargo the other day he said: 

Those engaged in the lumber industry need have no 
apprehension in connection with Director General Mc 
Adoo’s embargo order, as it is not drastic nor is it 
intended to in any way curtail lumber production and 
shipment. The real purpose of the order is to regulate 
and make uniform the movement of lumber and to 
prevent congestion in transportation. Permits can be 
secured readily, and I am sure when the purpose of the 
embargo is understood there will be no room for any 
dissatisfaction or complaint. 





BOAT TRANSPORTATION HELPS OUT 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 24.—The action 
of the Government in shutting off shipments of 
certain forest products, unless consigned for Gov- 
ernment uses, has hit the dealers at the Tonawandas 
rather hard. Comparatively little stock has been 
shipped since the order was sent out last week, the 
shipments taking in stock for which permits had 
been issued previous to promulgating the edict. 

Dealers are of the opinion that the embargo will 
be gradually modified as soon as the grain conges- 
tion has been relieved and other essentials moved 
to points where they can be handled without regard 
to the railroads. The restriction of shipments is 
expected to stimulate trade, and dealers expect to 
find themselves doing a greater volume of business 
after the embargo is modified than before. 

The arrival of stock by vessel is helping to keep 
many of the yards in operation that otherwise would 
find it necessary to suspend business for the time 
being. 





SITUATION VERY TRYING 


MempHis, TENN., Sept. 24.—Altho there have 
been slight modifications of the sweeping embargo 
against shipments or commercial lumber into con- 
suming territory east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and altho permits 
for shipments of hardwood lumber for essential 
purposes are beginning to arrive in modest volume, 
the fact remains that the situation induced by the 
embargo is still most trying for practically all 
hardwood manufacturers in the southern field. 

It is expected that further modification will be 
made within the next few days and it is pointed 
out that, unless such modification is substantial, 
there will be general stoppage of logging opera- 
tions during the first days of October and, in the 
case of many hardwood manufacturers, prepara- 
tion for closing down their plants. The majority 
of hardwood manufacturers will, it is learned, con- 
vert their present logs into hardwood lumber before 
closing down. Others, however, say that they will 
suffer less thru loss of logs already cut and pre- 
pared for delivery than they will thru attempting 
to operate under present conditions. Curtailment 
of both logging and manufacturing processes is 
already noted in this city and section and further 
developments in the same direction are regarded 
as inevitable if the embargo order stands substan- 
tially as issued. 

According to information received by the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, permits are not 
required on shipments originating at a point on one 
road destined to a point on the same road. 

Shippers are urging consignees to secure and 
forward, with as little delay as possible, permits 
covering lumber already sold and awaiting delivery. 
Comparatively little headway, however, is made 
in shipping for the reason that permits are coming 
forward so slowly. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the 
who is in Washington arranging for the appearance 
before the Car Service Section and the War In- 
dustries Board of the committee appointed jointly 
by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associaiton and 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has sent the following message to officials of 
these organizations: ‘‘Lumber industry will be 
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National Wholesalers’ Association Investigates Embargo 


Questions asked by W. 8. Phippen, Traffie Man- 
ager, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, and answered by EK. H. De Groot, jr., Car 
Service Section, United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, in reference to embargo against forest 
products: 


Oo, 1. 


What is the reason for placing this embargo 
and what 


will be its probable duration? 

Ans. 1. This embargo was placed by the Car Serv- 
ice Section, United States Railroad Administration. 
with the approval of the War Industries Board, not 
on account of any particular congestion or accumula 
tion, but in order to bring the movement of lumber 
into the industrial territory under such control as 
will prevent undue accumulation or overshipments, 
also delay to cars and other elements of transporta- 
tion waste. 

The experience of the freight traffic committees 
which have been operating in New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore for some months demonstrates not 
only the desirability but the practicability of regulat- 
ing the flow of traffic by the permit system, based on 
conditions at destination, with particular reference to 
the need of the consignee and his ability to handle 
the freight promptly on arrival, 

It is not the intention to stop the movement of lum- 
ber or other forests products, but simply to control it. 
It is provided that permits will be issued by author- 
ized bodies upon presentation by the consignee of 
evidence which justifies transportation service. This 
evidence will necessarily differ in different cases, the 
test being in each instance whether the need at des- 
tination and the conditions there and enroute are 
such as to warrant the particular movement at the 
particular time in its relation to other demands for 
transportation service. To facilitate prompt disposi 
tion full information should be given in each case 
with respect to the necessity for the shipments at 
the particular time involved, the amount of material 
in stock, the number of cars in transit ete. The fol- 
lowing items should also be covered: Number of 
cars; name of shipper; address of shipper to be 
shipped from; name of railroad; commodity; con- 
signee; destination; and delivering line. The _ rail- 
road agent at destination should be asked to endorse 
the request with such comment as may be proper with 
respect to the ability of the consignee to release the 
ear promptly on arrival. 

Q. 2. Has the Car Service 
special form of application? 
Ans. 2. Yes; note blank form. 


Q. 8. Is this embargo also intended to cover L. C. 
L, shipments of lumber and forest products? 

Ans. 8. No; this embargo is not intended to cover 
L. C. L. shipments, but it is not excepted that a ship- 


per will split up a carload shipment in order to de- 
feat this embargo. 


. 4 Does this embargo include manufactured 
products such as sash, doors, moldings etc. ? 
Ans. 4. No; forest products which have reached a 


manufactured state such as shown above are not in 
cluded in this embargo. 


Section issued any 


Q. 5. Is wood pulp included in embargo? 
Ans. 5. No. 
Q. 6. What other commodities have been specifi- 





cally exempted from this embargo and will not re- 
quire permits ? 

Ans. 6. Locust logs and billets, walnut logs, wal- 
nut lumber, excelsior, baled shavings, sawdust, tan 
bark and tanning extract wood, pulpwood, mine props 
or pit props, fuel wood, chemical wood, box shooks 
and wire-bound box or crate material, rotary cut box 
or crate material, staves, headings, hoops and manu 
factured containers, 

Q. 7. Is it the intention to exempt 
signed direct to coal companies? 

Ans. 7. No; it is felt that there is not sufficient 
movement and conditions do not warrant such exemp- 
tion, but coal companies will experience no difficulty 
in securing permits. 

Q. Ss. Is it the intention to exempt shipments con 
signed direct to Du Pont, Atlas and other munition 
makeys heretofore exempt? 

Ans. &. No; such shipments must move under per 
mits but no difficulty will be experienced in securing 
such permits, 

Q. 9. Please state just what territory will be cov 
ered by the Car Service Section and by the various 
committees. 

Ans. 9% The Domestic Division, Freight Traffic 
Committee, New York, will issue permits for all de 
liveries within its jurisdiction. 

The Domestic Division, Freight Traffic Committee, 
saltimore, will issue permits for all deliveries within 
its jurisdiction, 

The Domestie Division, Freight Traffic Committee, 
Philadelphia, will issue permits for all Philadelphia, 
Camden and Wilmington (Del.) deliveries, within its 
jurisdiction and will also issue permits for delivery 
at any station in the Allegheny region. 

Permits for deliveries at points in the Allegheny 
region outside of Baltimore, Md., Wilmington, Del., 
Camden, N. J., Philadelphia and New York districts, 
will also be issued by the Car Service Section. 

Permits for shipments between local points on the 
same railroad will be issued by the superintendent of 
transportation of that railroad. 

W. L. Barnes, assistant manager, has established 
an office in the general office building of the Burling 
ton Railroad in Chicago, and will act on all appli- 
cations from people in the vicinity of Chicago, re 
gardless of destination of shipments, 

Applications for permits for shipments to destina- 
tions not covered by the preceding paragraphs should 
be made to the Car Service Section, Washington, D, C. 

Q. 10. Is there to be a committee established in 
Boston to cover New England territory ? 

Ans, 10. There will probably be such a committee 
established but pothing definite has been done as yet. 
In the meantime .such applications should be = sub- 
mitted to the Car Service Section, 

Q. 11. Where commercial shipments were in tran- 
sit to recognized reconsigning or hold points prior to 
the date of the embargo, will permits be issued to 
cover the transportation of these shipments to the 
desired destinations? 

Ans. 11. Yes; where such shipments were loaded 
or in transit on or prior to the date of this embargo, 
such permits will be issued, ; 

Q. 12. Where it is necessary for rough lumber to 
be stopped off in transit for milling and dressing, 
will permits be issued to cover such shipments? For 


Jumber con 


example lumber from Canada which is milled at Bur 
lington, Vt., Newport, Vt.. and other points? 

Ans. 12. Yes; where shipments are billed thru from 
point of origin to destination and billing reads, for 
example, “to be stopped off at Burlington for dress 
ing,” one permit will cover the entire movement. 

Q. 18. Where hardwoods are shipped to a yard 
for sorting and reshipment at the thru rate plus a 
transit charge, what procedure will be followed? 
Take a hardwood center such as Buffalo, for example. 

Ans. 13. Where lumber is shipped into a transit 
yard and sorted and subsequently reshipped, it will 
have to be considered from an operating standpoint 
as two movements and separate permits will have to 
be secured for both inbound and outbound movement. 
Ilowever, the administration is perfectly willing and 
anxious to help shippers all it possibly can, and there 
will be no difficulty in securing permits for the in 
bound movement to transit yards, where applications 
from the transit yards state that the lumber is to be 
moved in for sorting, grading and reshipment. 

(). 14. A very large percentage of boxes and shooks 
is manufactured at points of consumption and there 
has been a large movement of box lumber for this 
purpose. Many box manufacturers do not have Govy- 
ernment orders but the firms for which they are mak- 
ing these boxes do have Government orders for com- 
modities requiring these boxes. Under such circum 
stances should not box lumber be exempted from this 
embargo ? 

Ans. 14. No, it is not considered advisable to make 
any exception in the case of box lumber because such 
an exception would probably result in the movement 
of lumber not intended for such orders. 

Q. 15. Will permits be issued to retail yards for 
replenishment of yard stock? 

Ans. 15. Yes, it is the intention to issue these 
permits as freely as transportation conditions will 
permit where lumber is sold and actually desired at 
destination, but it is not the intention to issue per 
mits to cover shipments which are not sold or not 
required, nor to allow cars to be put in transit. 

Q. 16. Will applications from a shipper or from a 
wholesaler receive favorable consideration and may a 
wholesaler specify himself as consignee and file or 
ders for delivery with the terminal carrier, thereby 
protecting his business interests ? 

Ans. 16. It is desired to have applications made 
by the party who is to take delivery, because the 
agent at destination is able to check up the con 
signee’s record for prompt unloading and release of 
equipment, and knows the consignee’s ability to 
handle, It is felt that the wholesaler should be will 
ing under the present conditions, to have the appli 
cation so made. However, it is permissible for the 
customer to make out the application, leaving the 
name of shipper and point of the shipment blank, 
and then forward his application after same has been 
OK'd by the agent, to the wholesaler, who may, in 
turn, submit it to the Car Service Section for action. 

Nore :—At the present time the railroads are in 
pretty good shape to handle lumber shipments and 
the movement of cars is very good. However, it is 
desirable that these conditions should continue and 
the administration wishes to utilize as nearly 100 per 
cent as possible of the carrier’s capacity to handle, 
and it is expected that these permits will be issued 
promptly so long as transportation conditions will 
permit. 
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Adjusting Lumber Trade to the Embargo Order 


The Chicago lumber trade has been all agog 
during the last few days over the latest Govern- 
ment embargo order. When the order was first 
issued the impression was gained that about the 
most expedient thing local lumbermen could do 
was to ‘‘pack all their troubles in their old kit 
bag’’ and temporarily retire from selling sticks, 
but a stream of hope later flickered from Wash- 
ington indicating that of the embargo order, as 
of a dog, ‘‘its bark was worse than its bite.’’ 

On the receipt of the first hopeful news Presi- 
dent A. C. Quixley of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago and directors of the organization 
sent an appeal to Washington asking that a 
branch office of the car service section of the 
Railroad Administration be opened in Chicago 
for the convenience of the local trade in secur- 
ing permits to ship. This appeal was immedi- 
ately answered favorably and not only was W. L. 
Barnes, assistant manager of the car service sec- 
tion, instructed to open an office in Chicago 
but 8. C. Higgins of the Washington office of the 
bureau was sent to Chicago to put the new office 
‘fon its feet.’’ The office was opened Monday 
at Room 1205, 547 West Jackson Boulevard, 
which is the office building of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad. G. H. Hoffelder is 
assisting Mr. Barnes and will be in direct charge 
of issuing permits. Since Monday local lumber- 
men have flocked to the office in a constant 
stream seeking information as to how the permits 
could be secured and any incidental information. 

The local office had on hand for distribution 
copies of the permit blank which is reproduced 
in the accompanying illustration. This blank is 
the customer’s blank, which must be signed by 
the: buyer of the lumber showing positively that 
the lumber is needed and also by the local agent 
at the point where the consignee is located, testi- 
fying to the fact that the consignee has the abil- 
ity to unload promptly the lumber when received. 
Mr. Higgins explained that it would be no infrae- 
tion of the rules for lumber salesmen or dis- 
tributers when calling on customers to have with 


Car Service Section, 

U. S. Railroad Administration, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Building, 
547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:- 


lowing shipment: 


No. of Cars 


them copies of the blanks, which may be filled 
out by the customer and local agent at the time an 
order is taken, and the lumber salesman or dis- 
tributer may see that the permit request reaches 
the office of Mr. Barnes in Chicago. The better 
way, tho, said Mr. Higgins, was for the customer 
himself to mail the request to the office as his let- 
ter would be a help in granting the request 
promptly. 

At first the Chicago office had instruction to 
consider only permit requests from Chicago and 
vicinity, but later in the week the authority was 
broadened to include Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Michigan and it may be broadened still fur- 
ther. Also, any buyer of lumber in territory in 
the central, northern or western country can send 
his permit requests to the Chicago office and if 
the office here has not the authority to grant the 
request it will be sent on promptly to E. H. 
DeGroot, jr., car service section of the United 
States Railroad Administration, Interstate Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C. 


How to Handle Permits 


Mr. Higgins expressed the opinion that permits 
would either be granted or denied within three 
days after the request is received. Mr. Higgins 
ruled that the permit should positively contain 
the name of the rightful consignee and not the 
name of the seller and then the name of the 
rightful consignee be given the local agent at 
destination point. This ruling applies on inter- 
line hauls. No permit to ship is required when 
shipments are over one line only except from the 
superintendent of transportation of the line 
making the haul. This is modified to the effect, 
say, for example, the Illinois Central Railroad 
should originate a carload lumber shipment from 
the South and bring it to Chicago for delivery in 
Chicago switching limits. The permit secured 
from the superintendent of transportation of the 
Illinois Central would permit delivery on other 
lines in the Chicago switching district without a 
permit from the car service section. 
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ATTENTION MR. W. L. BARNES. 


Please furnish ue with special transportation authority covering the fol-e 





Name of Shipper 





Address of Shipper 





To be shipped from 





Name of Railroad 





Commodity 





Consignee 





Destination 





Delivery Line 





REMARKS: 


State here the necessity for securing this material, amount in stock, number of cars in tran- 


sit etc. 


In case not sufficient room below to explain fully reasons for securing this shipment, separ- 
ate sheet should be used and securely attached to this application. 

Future applications should be made on this or similar form. 

If shipment has been offered and declined state what railroad refused same and reasons for 


such refusal. 











We will arrange loading to maximum capacity and will unload promptly upon arrival. 


Freight Agent at destination will state briefly conditions at hie station with particular refer 


Signature. 





ence to the ability of the consignee to handle shipment promptly on arrival. 








—AGENT.________ RAILROAD 


Railroad officials are positive on the point that 
the purpose of the embargo is not to stop the flow 
of lumber movement but to confine it to stocks 
that are really essential for the present needs 
of the consumers or dealers. This applies to re- 
tail yards as well as factory plants. A retail 
dealer will have no trouble in keeping his stock 
up to normal under the new regulations, but will 
not be allowed to overstock simply because he 
might think it a good time to buy. In other 
words, all unnecessary movement of lumber is 
curtailed in order to leave the carriers as free 
as possible to move every commodity necessary 
in the manufacture of materials for war. 


Permit requests for movement of ‘west Coast 
products may be filed in Chicago and if it is not 
possible to grant them here they will be for- 
warded to Washington. West Coast products 
may move to the Mississippi River without per- 
mit but for farther east must have one. Conse- 
quently shipments for delivery east of the Missis- 
sippi River should have a permit before shipment 
is in transit. A supplement issued by the car 
service section stated that the embargo did not 
include doors, sash and moldings. 


Local lumbermen met at the offices of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago on different days 
this week for the purpose of discussing the em- 
bargo and familiarizing themselves with its pro- 
visions. Several of them discussed the situation 
fully with Mr. Higgins and Mr. Barnes before 
giving any opinions at the meeting. It was the 
consensus among local lumbermen late in the 
week that the embargo was not going to work 
near the hardship that it was first thought it 
would and probably after it got working smooth- 
ly the embargo would become more of a market 
help than a handicap. Certainly it should pro- 
vide an even flow of buying where lumber is 
actually needed and will not permit lumber-using 
industries to stock up ahead of their needs and 
then stay out of the market indefinitely. 


The Embargo’s Purposes Interpreted 


Before leaving for Minneapolis Wednesday eve- 
ning, B. G. Dalberg, the well known commerce ex- 
pert of that city, who had been in Chicago investi- 
gating the embargo situation, said: 


It is not the intention of the administration to shut 
off or in any way restrict or retard legitimate busi 
ness, and upon proper application permits will be is 
sued to any legitimate users of lumber. The main 
thing the Railroad Administration is desirous of know 
ing is that the lumber is actually needed in the regu 
lar course of business of the consignees ; that the con 
signee is prepared to promptly unload the cars; that 
he will arrange to have cars loaded to their full 
carrying capacity. 

It is not necessary that the consignee be engaged 
in any particular line of business, and general com 
mercial enterprises will be’ accorded transportation 
the same as war industries. 

If consignee has sufficient lumber on hand to run 
his business for. a reasonable length of time in ad 
vance, he will not be pou to ship in more lum 
ber; that is, the administration will not permit him 
to pile up any surplus stocks. In other words, the 
sole idea of the embargo is to assist business rather 
than retard it, and the administration expects to do 
this by providing only such transportation as is neces 
sary at the time and eliminating all unnecessary trans 
portation; that is, if a shipment can just as well be 
made two months from now as at tue present time, 
no permit will be issued at this time, but it will be 
issued two months from now when the shipment is 
actually required. 

A divisional car service section has been establishtd 
in Chicago in charge of W. L. Barnes, assistant man- 
ager, Car Service Section, Burlington Building. The 
man who will have charge of the details under Mr. 
Barnes is Mr, Hoffelder. Mr. Barnes’ office is ready 
and anxious to assist In every way possible in the 
issuance of the required permits and in the movement 
of necessary lumber. 

In the ordinary course of business the application 
will come to Mr. Hoffelder. If it is in proper form, 
he will instruct the superintendent of car service for 
the originating line that the shipments may be made; 
the superintendent of car service in turn will issue 
the necessary instructions to the originating station 
agent. 

eThe applications may be made for one or any num 
ber of cars going from one point to another for the 
same consignee and from the same consignor, but 
they will only be good for thirty days; that is, the 
permits will expire automatically thirty days after 
issuance. 

It is absolutely necessary when filing these appli 
cations that specific originating and destination points 
be shown. Upon emergency, of course, these applica 
tions and permits may be modified and changed, but 
the fewer changes we have to ask the better will be 
our standing with the Car Service Section, 

Where a salesman takes the order he should at the 
same time have the customer fill out the necessary 
application for shipping permit, leaving the originat- 
ing point and originating line blank, After it has 
been determined from what mill the shipment is to 
be made, you can then fill in on the form the originat 
ing point and the originating line and have the ap 
plication taken or sent to Mr. Barnes or Mr, Hoffelder. 

The following commodities are exempt from the 
embargo and shipments may be made without any 
permits: Locust logs and billets, walnut logs, wal- 
nut lumber, excelsior, baled shavings, sawdust, tan- 
bark and tanning extract wood, pulpwood, mine props, 
pit props, fuel wood, chemical wood, box shooks, wire- 
bound box or crate material, staves, heading, hoops, 
manufactured containers, manufactured products such 
as doors, sash, moldings, woodenware etc. 
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NORTHERN LOGGERS’ ANNUAL CONGRESS HELD 


Members Offer to Meet Government Needs in Birch—Piece Work Payment System Called Preferable— 
Woods Workers Prospectively Scarce—Other Current Problems Discussed by Experts 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 23.—Judging from the 
proceedings of the annual of the Northern Logging 
Congress held here last Friday, the members of the 
four regional associations in the North are more 
than justified in getting together and discussing 
their common woods and camp problems. The meet- 
ing was well attended and was an enthusiastic one. 
The resolutions adopted were presented in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which 
showed how the loggers feel toward important 
questions affecting them. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: 

W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis. 

Vice president—M. P. McCullough, of Schofield, Wis. 

Secretary and treasurer—W. J. Maitland, of Park 
Falls, Wis. (reélected). 

Such important subjects as piece logging vs, 
monthly crew work; centralization of supplies; 
birch veneer log production needed for Govern- 
ment airplane work; tie production; new logging 
track and repair work; jobbing in logging; power 
logging; general labor conditions, and other prob 
lems were discussed, Perhaps the most important 
subject was the ability of the northern loggers to 
yet out the kind of birch logs needed by the Gov- 
ernment for airplane construction purposes, and 
a discussion brought out the expression that the 
loggers could more than comply with the Govern- 
ment needs but more information is needed as to 
just what its requirements from Wisconsin and 
the Northern Peninsula of Michigan are going to 
be. The loggers intend to have monthly reports 
showing what birch goes on sticks that can be used 
for Government needs. Intimately connected with 
war problems was the subject of piece work vs. 
monthly gang work, the consensus being that not 
only does piece work produce more logs but releases 
men for other purposes, a condition vitally essen 
tial in the North on account of the searcity of 
men. Loggers on the piece work plan work more 
hours and more diligently than on the monthly pay 
plan and in every way it is'viewed by the employer 
the loggers do better work, resulting in larger 
and better production. Not the least of the bene 
fits is the release of men for other work. 


Piece Price System Gives Better Results 


Centralization of supplies was discussed and 
the saving outlined. Tie production was also an 
important subject and the difficulty in getting men 
to cut and swamp ties was related. At the piece 
price paid for the work, the men can earn big wages 
but even at that men are searee, the speaker said. 

An important paper on the subject of piece 
work was read by W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis., the 
paper being accompanied by tables on prices paid 
for piecework in swamping timber and also com- 
parative figures in other woods activities. Mr. 
Holt said: 

The day of $12 a month for men, breakfast at 4 
a.m. and supper at 7 p. m., has gone, and we hope it 
never will return. It is now necessary to find some 
practical way of logging which will produce the logs 
at a rate which is not more than they are worth. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to do this with a very 
great reduction in the amount of available labor and in 
the face of growing indifference and inefficiency. It 
seems to many of us that one of the solutions of our 
difficulties is in having the work done on the piece work 
system, so that the man who does the work will receive 
full pay for what he does, and will be interested in the 
results, 

For many years the cedar operators have followed 
this plan and it is familiar to all the men and every- 
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body believes in it. But in logging it has not been 
customary and is being adopted reluctantly by many 
operators, One trouble is that there is no uniformity 
of prices; some offer too much and some not enough. 
The conditions differ in almost every job and the prices 
necessarily must be made by the man in charge to sult 
conditions. Still prices may be approximately the same 
and always can be checked up by the man in charge, if 
too high, and they will be by the pieceworker if too low. 
The work can be done in many cases with one-half the 
number of men, and the men will earn much more 
than the monthly rate of wages. When the men once 
understand it, they prefer to work by the piece. The 
sawing is very generally done by the piece. Some com- 
plaint is made that logs are not as well cut as by 
monthly men, but this is a matter of supervision, and 
not a necessary evil. 


Must Work Out a Fair Price on Operations 

It is preferable to have sawing done by the thousand 
feet, rather than by the log, and the scaler can check 
all logs cut, and watch the sawing carefully. Some 
think sawing should include swamping and some do not. 
Some think the men should saw, swamp, and skid, the 
company furnishing the teams. This seems to me to be 
the ideal way. Loading on sleighs or cars should be by 
the thousand. The loading crew is nearly always a 
separate crew and works at nothing else, and there is 
no good reason why it can not be paid by the 
thousand. The loading is one of the most unsatisfac 
tory parts of the operation at present. If we are to 
get a full supply of logs for the mills and factories next 
winter we must work out a fair price for piecework 
for every job possible. The building of sleigh roads 
and railroads can be done by station work, and laying 
and picking up steel should be done by the piece or by 
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the mile. Ties, pulpwood, bark, cedar posts and poles 
ure cut by piecework almost universally; why should 
we not do the same with the logging? 


‘*Jobbers in Logging’’ 


G. Ti. Heineman, in discussing the subject ‘‘Job- 
bers in Logging,’’ said that the question whether 
it was good practice to job in logging depended 
entirely upon individual cases, because so many 
questions that arise for dispute in some _in- 
stances do not appear in others. In part he said: 

The method of looking after the operations is usually 
divided into two departments, one being the letting of 
the contract, looking after the jobbers’ financial status 


while logging, by taking into account the amount 
drawn and owing and the logs on skids and delivered to 
the landing ; the other department being devoted almost 
exclusively to the method of cutting and seeing to it 
that all timber is cut in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the company, and that timber is not left here 
and there because it was too hard to get or because the 
jobber did not think it was to be cut so close, 

Also it has been the experience of most companies 
logging by the jobber method to arrange a graduating 
schedule of prices for the various lengths of hemlock, so 
ve to insure a sufficient supply of 16-foot and longer 
ogs. 

Most lumber companies’ operations are, I believe, 
located in solid tracts away from these farmer jobbers, 
and from what I am able to learn, and from the grief 
which we have, altho being favorably located, I believe 
in such cases I would rather do my own logging and be 
the “boss” rather than job it out. But I would then 
try to get all the piece work done that I could; that is, 
cutting roads at a certain price by the station ; cutting 
and swamping at a certain price a thousand ; skidding, 
hauling or other work at a certain price a thousand ; 
bark-peeling and pulpwood by the cord etc. We have 
found in the case of cedar that it works out very satis- 
factorily for ourselves and the jobber to pay him a 
certain percentage, usually 45 to 55 percent of the 
price at which it is sold, 


How to Discriminate in Essential Labor 
W. Kk. Hallenbeck, in speaking on the subject of 
‘How to Handle Ties,’’ said in part: 


There appear to be several methods practiced among 
the lumbermen by which they secure the ties for their 
own use, as well as those put on the market. Some 
log all timber to the mill, and there make the ties. 
With those having a twin band or shingle mill in con- 
nection to main mill, it would appear to me as probably 
the correct way, provided ties are really sorted out and 
made, Especially would this be true with cedar. I 
do not think cedar ties should ever be made in the 
woods. It is my opinion that much valuable wood is 
lost from bad hewers and more especially from the kerf 
that comes from the ax, 

The extent of our operations will be determined by 
the labor proportioned to each particular business con- 
sidered by the Government as being necessary to the 
progress of the war. The big problem in reaching a 
decision on the part of the Government is where the 
products from the same source overlap, some being 
necessary and others not. I believe where the condition 
exists the placing of embargoes on shipments not neces- 
sary will be the method used by them in releasing labor 
for other supplies. 

The labor supply today available for woods operation 
is not to exceed 25 percent. This shortage will change 
thru new drafts for the army, the return of men from 
the harvest fields, and the stopping of outside work 
with the approach of colder weather; but I believe 
we will be making a mistake in estimating a supply of 
Jabor for woods work at over 50 percent of the capacity 
of factories consuming the raw products. Operators in 
forest products today are not making any money, some 
operating at a loss, and the question of wages will not 
provide more labor. The helping of conditions is to 
install additional labor-saving devices, and the encour- 
agement of greater efforts on the part of the individual 
worker for more production. 


The paper of W. B. Clubine on ‘‘ Power Log- 
ging’’ and that of 8. D. Switzer on ‘‘Operation 
of Steam Log Haulers’’ appear in full on this 
page and the one immediately following. A paper 
on general labor conditions was read by J. D 
Twomey, which was followed by a general diseus- 
sion on labor conditions in the North. The loggers 
realize that their problem is one that must be solved 
after Uncle Sam has scanned the ranks for fighting 
men and men to back up the fighting men, and nat 
urally they not only expect a short supply of labor 
but have it now. Consequently the winter produe- 
tion of logs in the North ean not but fall far short 
of normal. The short production may be a help for 
the industry instead of a handicap as it will aid in 
stabilizing the lumber market during the war while 
general conditions are so uncertain, 





Time does not permit me to go into the subjects as- 
signed to me in detail, as I consider these two subjects 
important, especially when you realize that two-thirds 
of the cost of producing lumber is the cost of our 
woods operation, It is significant of the spirit of the 
times that economical problems in all manufacturing 
institutions should be the subject of constant investi- 
gation and study. There is no other industry that I 
know of where so much labor enters into the cost of 
production as in the lumber business, and especially 
in the logging department. 

In the early logging days lumbermen did not require 
the facilities that they must depend upon today. Some 
of us here remember the time when the winter’s sup- 
plies were sent up the rivers, lakes or toted in the 
early fall, sending the meat supply mainly on the hoof. 
In those days most of the timber was simply skidded 
to the rivers and lakes and the necessary equipment 
for logging was small. 

As the timber tributary to river-and-lake driving was 
cut it was necessary to use some other method of trans- 
portation. Hence the birth of the logging railroads; 
steam locomotives began to be generally used. With 
the use of the steam locomotive came the steam loader, 
and following close to the steam loader was the steam 
skidder, All this equipment was necessary in some 
* Address delivered at Northern Logging Congress 
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POWER LOGGING* 
| By W. B. Clubine of Park Falls, Wis. | 


cases not only to reduce the cost of production but to 
enable the lumbermen to harvest the annual log supply 
necessary for the capacity of their sawmills which 
were increased as new equipment, such as bandsaws, 
horizontal resaws, steam feed, niggers, kickers etc, were 
added. All this new equipment around our sawmills 
has not only increased our capacities and helped to cut 
down the cost of production but also has increased our 
log overrun, until, at the present time, we find it 
profitable to log timber that could not be handled in 
the past. 

I believe you will all agree with me that we lumber- 
men, as a whole, give more time and thought to the 
cost of production around our sawmill plants than to 
the cost of production in the woods. If the cost of 
production around the plan exceeds the previous month 
in any one department an investigation is made to 
ascertain the cause, whereas, if the cost of production 
in the woods end of our business went up in any one 
particular month the manager generally found the 


following reasons: it was a poor chance; the timber 
was thin and badly scattered ; there were snow troubles 
or rain troubles, or there were a few stray bottles of 
“squirrel” brought into the camp by some unknown 
means. 

In my judgment, the real cause in most instances for 
the advanced cost of logging at different periods is be- 





cause the necessary preliminary work in laying out our 
main lines and branches has not been done, which, 
in my opinion, is the most important part of the 
operation. We don’t build a sawmill or a house around 
our plants without having detailed plans and specifica- 
tions; therefore why should we spend thousands of 
dollars for railroads without having the topography of 
the country mapped and the branches and main lines 
platted thru to their destinations? In laying -out 
branches we must determine in advance about the 
amount of timber to be brought out over the branch, 
as if our equipment consists of Lima or geared locomo- 
tives to handle our switching in the branches it will 
not be necessary to do the grading, especially if the 
timber is thin and a small amount to come out of the 
branch; in other words, Lima branches should be 
constructed as much as possible, cutting enough off the 
knobs to avoid cars uncoupling. 

I have been on a great many railroad logging jobs 
where there had been no preliminary work as to future 
operations. The main line was extended from time to 
time and branches laid out in a haphazard way. We 
can not get efficiency in power logging without definite 
plans for present and future as regards our railroads. 
This also applies to locating our camps. If our camps 
are scattered over a wide territory it practically neces- 
sitates the use of a switch engine for each camp; if 
camp cars are used the camp can be placed so that one 
switch engine in most instances will do the work of 
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three where the camps are scattered. Therefore we not 
only: save in our transportation costs but we also save 
in the time lost by the men walking to and from their 
work, as where camp cars are used the camps can be 
moved, and therefore it is not necessary, as in the case 
of the ground camp, to aim to cut as much timber as 
possible adjacent to the camp in order to reduce the 
camp costs. 

I am a firm believer in the centralization of any busi- 
ness, and therefore I say it is necessary, in order to 
get the highest state of efficiency, to keep our camps 
and operations as close together as possible, cutting 
one group of timber at a time and not scattering the 
camps so that it takes our superintendents three times 
as long to-cover the operations as it would if the 
operations were centralized. Another advantage in 
consolidating our operations is that it requires less 
steel and ties, and therefore less track to keep up and 
less section crew work. It is necessary to have the 
grades made well in advance so that branch steel can be 
laid thruout the entire year. With this plan the pick- 
ing and laying of steel must keep progress with the 
actual logging operations, 

There always has been more or less discussion re- 
garding the size of camps we should build and the 
size of the crew, some contending that they could ob- 
tain better results from the use of large crews, while 
others claimed the cost of production was less in the 
small camp. Both arguments are affected by condi- 
tions ; the overhead cost a thousand in the small camps 
in most instances is greater than in the large camp, 
and therefore it is my judgment that we should con- 
solidate our crews, building each camp large enough 
to accommodate two or three crews, thus effecting a 
large saving in camp overhead on account of reducing 
the number of clerks, cooks, cookers, filers, barn bosses 


and chore boys, as this class of help in most of our 
small camps do not work over half and in some in- 
stances not over a third of the time. In consolidating 
our camps our engines and leaders are at one central 
point at night and therefore require less labor for 
night care than if this equipment were distributed 
among several camps. ‘These are all matters worthy 
of consideration in railroad logging. 

As regards power logging there is very little that 
can be said, on account of the slow progress that has 
been made since the lumbermen hauled their first train 
of logs to the sawmill. Practically the only power 
equipment used in our woods in addition to our loco- 
motives is our loaders and, where the country is favor- 
able, the steam skidder; but I feel the day is coming 
when it is going to be necessary for us to use more 
power in our logging, not only on account of the 
searcity of labor but to reduce our costs to a point 
where we can handle to advantage the entire market- 
able product of our timberlands, much of which we 
are unable to utilize at present on account of the cost 
of handling. 

We are working along this line of centralization 
of our logging operations, and at the present time we 
have in operation a commissary department, in which 
we carry all our woods supplies of practically every 
nature, doing all our baking of bread and pastry, 
cutting all our meats, making sausage, bologna, wieners, 
ham, bacon, lard and soap, washing our blankets, 
carrying our vegetables in 2-bushel crates, and have 
cooling and freezing rooms to handle our meats to ad- 
vantage. This department has been in use long enough 
to demonstrate the advantages of a plant of this na- 
ture, all our supplies being delivered to our camps 
twice a week and in quantities only as actually re- 
quired, The saving by not carrying oversupplies in 


the woods is not to be cempared with the saving in 
turning the raw commodity into the finished product. 
We find we are able to make better bread by using 
power mixers and much better facilities than we had 
at our camps ; this also applies to cookies, cakes, dough- 
nuts and pies, which are all mixed with a power 
mixer, the ingredients being thoroly mixed so that the 
quality is uniform, whereas in mixing up large batches 
of this kind of pastry by hand in the woods some of the 
cookies are too sweet, some not sweet enough; some 
contain too much flavor and some have not enough, 
and on account of all ingredients entering into our 
pastry being weighed and measured a large saving is 
effected in sugar, in flavors and in flours. We do not 
experience sour dough and have always plenty of oven 
room to bake all the dough mixed up, which 1s not 
always the case in the woods. 

We bone all meats, not allowing an ounce of bone 
to go to the woods; the bone is stripped of all meat, 
the rough meat made into sausage, bologna, wieners 
etc. ; steaks are cut and roast beef rolled and all fats 
rendered for lard; after the meats are prepared they 
are retained in the freezing rooms and shipped to the 
woods only on requisition, 

Our vegetables are all kept in cooling rooms in 2- 
bushel crates and are shipped out on our regular 
supply days. 

We have always endeavored to buy our supplies 
profitably and to handle them to the best advan- 
tage in the woods in order to save waste and keep 
the cost of feeding down; however, we never realized 
what we were wasting and how much our hog-feed 
was costing us in the woods until we began our central 
plant for preparing foodstuffs, and it is necessary to 
operate a plant of this kind in order to appreciate 
the actual saving of food products. 





OPERATION OF STEAM LOG HAULERS * 


We are not a war board, neither are we the organ- 
izers of the fourth Liberty loan, nor yet the directors 
of home gardening projects, but I take it we are a 
body of men whose mission is just as essential and 
just as patriotic as any of the above. We are a con- 
servation commission, if you please. We are here s0 
that we may know how better to conserve our resources 
and make them produce their maximum, to the end 
that we may furnish lumber sufficient for army huts, 
merchant marines, airplanes and transports, or any 
other purpose desired ; also that we may assist in float- 
ing Liberty loans and let our worthy President Wilson 
understand that we will support the administration to 
the limit in its effort to crush the Hun and make the 
world a safe place for democracy. 

Time was when our logs reached the landing thru 
the process of Canadian Frenchmen wielding a goad- 
stick over the backs of a pair of oxen. Then mills ran 
two or three months during the year. Later cattle dis- 
appeared, except from the table, and thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of horses went to the boneyard thru an 
attempt to deliver sufficient number of logs to keep the 
mills sawing four or possibly five months during the 
year. Today we have an iron horse that will wander 
out over the logging roads and deliver all of the 
logs to the landing it is possible to get to it, and extend 
the length of the season’s cut from two or five 
months to nine, ten or twelve, if you wish. 

I refer to the caterpillar log hauler operated by 
steam and an intelligent engineer. My subject is 
logging with a steam hauler, or the “caterpillar trac- 
tor,” as it is sometimes called. While the steam 
hauler will do all that is claimed for it, there are 
some localities where it can not be used to an advan- 
tage. A hilly, stony region in which water is scarce 
is one in which the hauler would be unsatisfactory. 
However, if in such a country bottom lands are avail- 
able for roads it is the one machine you most need. 

After laying out the roads from the landing to the 
timber and the branch roads thru the timber, cut out 
the main road sixteen or twenty feet wide and grade 
it twelve or sixteen feet, depending upon the run of the 
sleighs. The grading should be carefully done, for a 
good roadbed is one of the fundamentals in getting 
sawlogs. A big stone protruding thru the frozen 
ground is liable to prove a very expensive omission. 
One hang-up will mean idle men and a stoppage of 
that stream of logs flowing toward the landing that 
so delights the eye of the logger during the winter 
months. 

After the roads have been graded and the weather 
is favorable start the sprinkler. Try to put on as 
much water as the weather will permit, and as soon as 
enough ice is made to run a rutter start rutting. This 
is quite important, for water will be saved by using 
the rutter. Arrange the spouts so as to throw water 
on the sides of the road and use one plug for the 


center. It is quite necessary to build up a good’ 


shoulder so that in going around a curve there will be 
plenty of ice to cut a new rut, if necessary. The ice 
road is one of the most important things in operating 
a log hauler; therefore a good deal of attention should 
be paid in making and icing it. 

In case there is a heavy fall of snow before the 
weather is cold enough to run tanks this snow should 
be plowed off of the road entirely, so as to put the 
water on the frozen ground, and in this way a good 
bottom is secured. We use four or five 90-barvel 
tanks in building up the main road and just as soon as 
it can be rutted we put on a 260-barrel tank that is 
filled by a gasoline engine and hauled with four horses. 
This engine is a 6-horsepower and it has a friction 
clutch. It is belted to a centrifugal pump with a 4- 
inch intake and a 83-inch outlet. This centrifugal pump 
is connected to a 4-inch hose that is 20 feet long, so as 
to take water from either side of the road. This 260- 
barrel tank is 20 feet long by 12 inches wide by 6 feet 
high. This tank can be filled in twenty minutes with 
this centrifugal pump. 
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[By 8. D. Switzer of Mellen, Wis.] 


After the road is ready for the hauler take off the 
small tanks and use the large one to keep up this main 
road, One tank will keep up a road eight to fifteen 
miles long. If the roads are greased every day they 
will be able to haul enough more logs to pay for the 
extra work. Put plenty of water on the main road 
during the winter months, so there will be a good bed 
of ice to stand the rays of the sun in March. Have a 
good snow plow, and push the first snows well out of 
the way to prepare for a heavier fall later, 

It is also necessary to have two or three good road 
monkeys to discover weak spots and skid them up be- 
fore a great deal of damage is done, It sometimes hap- 
pens that after sending the first trainload over the 
road, and especially if you are hauling thru a low 
country, sink holes will be discovered, and in this case 
they should be skidded up right away, using skids 
twenty to thirty feet long. It is also necessary for the 
road monkeys to watch the rut and if it becomes shal- 
low in any place cut a deeper rut with an ax, and close 
attention should be paid to the rut going around a 
curve. This is to avoid the sleighs getting out of the 
rut and causing a wreck. 

As soon as the 90-barrel tanks can be spared from 
the main road they are operated on the branch roads 
night and day until there is sufficient ice to estab- 
lish a rut. At suitable places at the upper end of the 
main road set-outs are established. There should be 
as many set-outs as possible so as to save long hauls 
for teams in case the logs are set out with teams. 
The set-out, as almost everyone knows, is where the 
train for the hauler is made up. Some concerns use 
an extra hauler to set out these loads and other con- 
cerns use teams for this purpose. The set-outs should 
be made along the main road and on as level plece 
of ground as possible. It is quite necessary to have 
a set-out and especially on a long haul, for the winters 
are short at the best and where there is only one 
hauler to do the hauling one ought not to delay this 
machine any more than is absolutely necessary. Some 
concerns use short poles between their sleighs, but 
we use bumpers instead, and we find they work satis- 
factorily. 

In operating a log-hauler it is a good plan to have 
plenty of sleighs, at least fifty to each hauler, for a 
haul from eight to fifteen miles. Sleighs are built of 
rock elm, maple and oak. We use rock elm for the 
runners and maple for the bunks and beams. Rock 
elm is best for bunks and beams where you can secure 
it, but it is scarce in our locality so it is necessary 
for us to use maple. Our sleighs are 74%4-foot run from 
center to center. They are equipped with %-inch cross 
chains, 144-inch gudgeon pins and 2-inch bolts. We 
use McClaron castings. The bunks are 12 x12 inches 
x12 feet and the beams are 12x14 inches. We use 
Ys-inch chain for corner binds and wrappers. Our 
corner binds are 15 feet long and our wrappers are 60 
feet. 

We keep a man at the set-out to couple up the 
sleighs as they are brought in by the teams, so when 
the hauler arrives all it will have to do will be to 
uncouple from the empty sleighs and hook on to the 
loads. Throw the bumpers in their proper place and 
hook them to the bunks. Then give the engines the 
“high bell.” his work is done by the set-out man 
and the brakeman 

The crew ou the hauler consists of four men: en- 
gineer, fireman, steerman and brakeman. It is very 
impurtant to have a good crew who are congenial and 
will work together. In coupling up the engine to the 
train the fireman usually helps the brakeman and the 
brakeman is supposed to ride on top of the loads and 
watch the train from the woods to the landing. If 
anything happens he is supposed to signal the engineer 
and stop the train at once and make necessary repairs 
and adjustments. This crew should be hired by the 
month rather than by the day. 

Try to get the best coal for the hauler that can be 
bought. Youghiogheny lump coal is a good coal. This 


coal should be ordered in time so there will be plenty 
for the winter’s operations. Inasmuch as there is a 
large number of men dependent on the log hauler it is 
absolutely necessary that no time be lost. Now that 
there is a scarcity of coal it is all the more important 
that it is ordered ahead of time, 

If the hauler is kept at the landing or camp have a 
roundhouse built, so if it is necessary to make repairs 
when it is 40 degrees below zero the crew will have a 
comfortable place to work. It would be a good plan-to 
have a stove in the roundhouse, It is also necessary 
to have extra parts on hand for repairs. I would sug- 
gest having on hand an extra crankshaft, one sprocket 
wheel, one-half dozen links, and plenty of packing, 
grease cups, cotter pins ete. 

We generally set out our loads with three or four 
4-horse teams, and they haul three logs from branch 
roads to the main road or set out and make up the 
train for the hauler. The train would consist of 
twelve or fifteen sleighs, and each sleigh would contain 
from 4,000 to 7,000 feet of logs. One crew can make 
two trips over a road twelve or fifteen miles long. 
Some loggers run their haulers night and day, using 
two crews. I also understand that some loggers use a 
much heavier equipment than ours and haul as much as 
10,000 feet to the load and twenty loads to the train, 

In coming down hills we use sand so as to avoid a 
run on the hill. We carry sand in the cab and in case 
the sand man on the hill does not get enough sand 
in the rut the fireman can sprinkle on some sand so 
as to avoid a run. It is very important to watch your 
sand hill on a stormy day and keep the snow brushed 
out of the rut before putting on the sand and before 
you start going down the hill with a hauler, for it is 
exceedingly dangerous to go down a hill with a train- 
load of logs on a stormy day. Carelessness in the care 
of hills has caused serious accidents, 

After these loads are delivered at the landing it is 
important to get the sleighs unloaded and the logs 
decked. In decking the logs I would suggest a Ray- 
mond log-decker, which is operated with a gasoline 
engine. We have found this decker very successful. 
These log-deckers are manufactured by the Raymond 
Log Loader Co., of Escanaba, Mich. 

In the spring the sleighs should be overhauled and 
properly housed. We have found it economy to build 
sleigh sheds so as to keep them out of the weather, - 
We built a sleigh shed 90 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
and put in a hay carrier track and also a small carriage 
and from this carriage we hung a 14%4-ton chain block. 
We would haul our sleighs up to the front end of the 
shed, then pull them up with chain block and run them 
to the rear end of the shed, and in this manner it was 
an easy way to stack the sleighs. In building a shed 
20 feet wide there is room for two rows of sleighs the 
length of the shed. This keeps the sleighs in fine con- 
dition, and the saving from the elements in one year 
will pay for the extra expense in building a shed. 
Then the upper part of this shed is used for the camp 
equipment. We fixed an elevator at one end of this 
shed and we stored our blankets, tools, chains, ete. 
above. It is an unhandy place to get at during the 
summer, so in the fall your camp equipment is intact. 
The corner binds, cross chains and wrappers are stored 
in an extra shed, The log loader and decker are stored 
away and the cables are all greased up ready for the 
next winter’s operations, 

The hauler should be gone over very thoroly during 
the summer and every part that is liable to give out 
should be repaired and fixed up for the next winter's 
work, It is quite important to put a cold water test 
on the boiler and see that there are no leaky flues, 
for it is a hard matter to make steam with leaky flues, 
and you can not haul logs without steam. If you can 
not get your log hauler repaired at home I would 
suggest sending it into Eau Claire to the shop and hav- 
ing it thoroly overhauled. I wish to state that we 
have operated a log hauler for the last nine years and 
have never had it into the shop. 

We like our hauler so well and have been so pleased 
with it that we feel now that we could not log with- 
out it. 
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TO PROVE LUMBER INDUSTRY ESSENTIAL 


OsuHKOSH, WIs., Sept. 24.—Just to what extent the 
embargo on lumber will affect the mills of Wisconsin 
and upper Michigan is the problem which is con- 
fronting the millmen of that section and to the 
solution of which they are now bending their utmost 
energy. While the embargo has been modified to the 
extent that lumber for certain uses is to be given 
priority, the deepest interest centers in just how to de- 
termine to what use a certain carload or consignment 
is to be put. In place of a set program that subject 
will be given general discussion at the regular quar- 
terly meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held Nov. 1 at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. An elaborate system of 
reports has been prepared by Secretary O. T. Swan 
and sent to the members of the association for the 
purpose of getting a line on the data required to 
prove to the Government that the lumbering business 
is an essential industry, particularly that done in 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan, and to show what 
percentage of the shipments made are actually ‘‘win 
the war’’ shipments. 

Accompanied by a letter of advice, three forms are 
sent to the members. The first one, marked ‘‘ essential 
industry report,’’ is arranged with seven columns with 
suitable headings to show shipment of cars, with 
number and initial. They are to be checked back as 
far as January of this year and recorded in the proper 
space. The next column is to designate the kind of 
wood shipped, then the Government order number and 
the use to which it was put. The business of the 
consignee, point of consignment and essential use 
made of shipment are provided for in the last three 
columns under the general head ‘‘Indirect but es 
sential use.’’ To obtain the information required a 
suggested form letter is provided that all shipments 
during the earlier part of the year may be traced for 
the necessary information. 

The second and larger form provides information 
under various heads and different woods to assist the 
manufacturer in determining what are actually con- 
sidered as essential uses of woods. The list of woods 
appears in the first column, while the sheet is topped 
with a horizontal line of essential industries, such 
as ship building, airplane work, military building con- 
struction, fuel and the like. There are nine such 
subheadings. In the squares below are given sug- 
gestions to the manufacturers. For example, under 
the heading ‘‘Ships’’ and opposite the word ‘‘ Birch’’ 
appears this suggestion: ‘‘ Furniture, blocking, plank- 
ing, ditty boxes, doors, cooperage, trim, stock for ship 
stores.’’ There are 108 such blocks of suggestions. 
When that information has been filed with the sec- 
retary it will be possible to complete the third blank 
marked ‘‘ Essential Use Report for Month of —)? 
which is the essential ‘‘win the war’’ uses of north- 
ern lumber. That will show the carloads shipped for 
various purposes, each under its proper heading and 
in its proper column, That report will be filed each 
month with the War Industries Board by the associa- 
tion. 





So much of the lumber goes to wholesalers, it is 
not possible for every manufacturer to trace the use 
of the lumber except by special inquiry which this 
system will provide. Upon the action of the board 
in determining to what extent a manufacturer’s bus- 
iness is considered essential will depend his ability 
to obtain labor. It is expected that about 10,000 
more unskilled laborers will be needed this year in 
addition to the present supply to keep up with last 
year’s activities. The crews for working in the woods 
recruited up to this time are only about 50 to 60 per- 
cent of the requirement. The logs which have been 
cut up to now are practically exhausted and several 
mills are considering the advisability of closing down 
for an indefinite period if they can not get help 
at once, 

K. H. Frothingham, of the United States Forest 
Service, will maintain an office in Oshkosh under the 
general direction of Prof. R. C. Bryant, who holds 
the chair of lumber at Yale University. Professor 
Bryant is now assisting the War Industries Board 
thru the Forest Service in collecting data so that the 
board may be able to obtain thru him information 
regarding various localities as to the lumber available 
for various uses. Mr. Frothingham will have super- 
vision of Wisconsin and upper Michigan and_ will 
also look after some parts of Minnesota, and will be 
in constant communication with Professor Byrant in 
supplying the necessary information regarding this 
region, its supplies and its requirements, 

President George N. Harder, of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
is in Washington now to present in a preliminary 
way such facts as have a bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the essentiality of the operations in this 
locality. He will make more clear the detailed 
report filed in writing. While Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan are making no spectacular uses 
of woods for such purposes as ship building and 
airplane construction, this section’s supply is varie- 
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gated and comprehensive. The West has its spruce 
and fir and the South its southern pine, for which 
special uses are indicated. The woods of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan are required for. potash and chem- 
icals for war purposes, ,They.can supply great 
quantities of hemlock bark for tanning purposes. 
Their maple is used for cant hook handles and ma- 
chinery frames. Their long fibered elm lends itself 


readily to any construction in which curved or 
bent lumber can be used. ‘ 

It is believed a compilation of the uses to which 
this section’s woods are being put will show 70 
percent essential from available figures and the 
other 30 percent, when traced to its ultimate des- 
tination and use, may be found to be essential also. 
The hemlock from this section built Camp Grant 


at Rockford and its basswood is used largely for 
saddle trees, while its birch is the first substitute 
for walnut in the manufacture of gunstocks. As 
rapidly as possible the information is to be un- 
earthed and compiled and filed with the Govern- 
ment. The system employed is so comprehensive 
it is expected it will be taken up by other lumber 
associations. 





EAST, WEST AND SOUTH REPORT LAUNCHINGS 


Uncle Sam’s Big Merchant Fleet Steadily Grows—Production Pennants Thus Far Mainly Won by Pacific Coast 
Yards—Facilities Are Increased at Great Lakes Points 


HAS CONTRACT FOR FOUR BARGES 

BEAUMONT, TEx., Sept. 23.—The Neches Ship 
Building Co., recently organized here with a capital 
stock of $100,000, has taken over the site formerly 
occupied by the Piaggio ship yard and will con- 
struct one additional way, which will enable it to 
have three ships in process of construction at all 
times. The company has been awarded contract 
by the Government for the erection of four 3,500- 
ton, four masted schooner barges, and 1,150,000 
feet of lumber is used in the construction of each. 
The keel will be laid for the first boat tomorrow 
and the company hopes to be able to make delivery 
of the first barge by Christmas. 





AWARDS FOR JULY SHIP PRODUCTION 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 23.—As announced in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, the Grant 
Smith-Porter Ship Co., of this city, was awarded 
the blue pennant for largest July production in the 
wooden ship division, The red pennant for second 
place went to the St. Johns (Ore.) yard of the same 
company, while the white pennant for third place 
fell to the Foundation Co., Kearney, N. J. 

In the steel ship division the pennants for July 
production were awarded as follows: blue, Skinner 
& Eddy, Seattle, Wash.; red, Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, Alameda, Cal.; white, Northwest 
Steel Co., Portland, Ore. 





LAKE SHIP BUILDING FACILITIES EXPAND 

MILWAUKEE; WIs., Sept. 23.—Large increases in 
Wisconsin’s wooden ship building resources are be- 
ing provided for at several points in the State 
located on the Great Lakes. The establishment of 
a large ship yard at Kewaunee is now being under- 
taken. At Washburn a new concern is in process of 
organization. Several existing yards of importance 
are preparing to extend their plants. 

The Wisconsin Ship Building & Navigation Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, which recently was incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $500,000, as noted at 
the time, has acquired a site of forty acres on the 
upper turning basin of the Kewaunee River, at 
Kewaunee, near the outlet to Lake Michigan. This 
vill be improved immediately and approximately 
$200,000 invested in berths, drydocks, woodworking 
shops ete. The company plans to purchase prac- 
tically every item required for the construction of 
ships within the State, which means a considerable 
requirement of timber and lumber as well. George 
T. Johnson, president of the Johnson Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, is heavily interested in the new com- 
pany, which also has the financial backing of lead- 
ing business men and manufacturers such as Theo- 
dore O, Vilter, George G. Gerlinger, William H. 
Upmeyer, Albert Vogel, Paul E. Thomas, Philip 
Schwab, William H. Gillen and William W. Allis. 

The Anchor Ship Building Co. of Washburn, 
Wis., has just been incorporated with an authorized 
capital stock of $500,000 and plans to establish a 
wooden ship building plant on a part of the former 
sawmill site of the J. 8. Stearns Lumber Co., in 
Washburn. The moving spirit in the new concern 
is Wildmar Nicolison, of Duluth, Minn., who is 
the son of the owner of the Nicolison Ship Building 
Co. of Christiania, Norway. Business men of Wash- 
burn, Bayfield, Ashland, Superior and Duluth have 
become interested in the company. The incor- 
porators are P. K. Everson, A. Berge and William 
Messenger, all of Washburn. Options have been 
taken on a total of 105 acres on the shore of Che- 
quamegon Bay, Lake Superior. 

As already noted, the Burger Boat Co., wooden 
shipbuilder at Manitowoe, Wis., is establishing a 
complete new yard to handle $1,000,000 worth of 
contracts for new ships and repair work. The for- 
mer yard has been transferred to the Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding Co., a Government plant, to provide 
the added facilities made necessary by the accept- 
_ of contracts for twenty-four additional ves- 
sels, 

The Finn-Olson Freighting Co., Marinette, Wis., 
which was organized five years ago to do general 
lake transfer and other freighting, and which main- 
tains a small ship repair yard, is contemplating the 











enlargement of its facilities so that it may under- 
take contracts for constructing complete new ves- 
sels. The yard is now completing the work of re- 
building the steamer Wisconsin, a 195-foot lumber 
carrier, which was salvaged by the company. The 
repair job on this vessel: has been so successful 
that the company is’ being encouraged to seek con- 
tracts for new vessels. t 





TWO MORE SHIPS LAUNCHED 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 23.—There was anoth- 
er successful launching under the auspices of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in Jacksonville last 
Thursday when the wooden steamship Bagosa slid 
off its ways into the St. Johns river at the Morey & 
Thomas ship yard. The Bagosa is of the Ferris 
type. The accompanying photograph shows it as 
it slid into midstream, where an awaiting tug sidled 
up to take it in tow. 

The wooden steamship Caribou, another of the 
Ferris type, was successfully launched Thursday 

















STEAMSHIP BAGOSA RECENTLY LAUNCHED 


from the St. Johns River ship yard, formerly the 
Hillyer, Sperring & Dun plant of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The Caribou slipped into the 
water practically ready for the sea, camouflage and 
all. The launching was one of the most beautiful 
that has occurred at this port. The moment the 
steamship left its ways a gang of men began lay- 
ing the keel for another of the same type. 





LAUNCHES ITS SECOND VESSEL 

New Or.EANS, LA., Sept. 23.—The Hodge Ship 
Co., operating a shipyard at Moss Point, Miss., 
successfully launched its second ship on Sept. 18. 
The vessel is of the Ferris type, 3,500 tonnage, and 
was christened the Boonsborough by Miss Helen 
Dupuy, daughter of Joseph Dupuy of New Or- 
leans, one of the officers of the company. On Sept. 
4 the Dierks-Blodgett Shipbuilding Co. launched 
the Ferris type wooden steamship Cawker, 3,500 
tons, the vessel being christened by Miss Mary 
Bullinton, niece of Mrs. D. D. Dierks. 





SEATTLE SHIP BUILDING ACTIVITIES 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 21.—A notable addition 
to the forces engaged in wood ship construction 
has been made in the appointment of J. C. Ford 
as assistant to William Pigott, district supervisor, 
United States Shipping Board. Tarly in his ea- 
reer Mr. Ford was connected with numerous coast 
railroads, but retired from the transportation 
business in November, 1916, on the merger of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co. and the Pacific Alaska 
Navigation Co. into the Pacific Steamship Co. At 
present he is interested in a tannery at Ballard. 
Mr. Pigott and Mr. Ford are now making a tour 
of the wood ship plants in this district, with the ob- 
ject of speeding construction. 

The Sloan yards at Olympia yesterday launched 
the 3,500-ton motorship Mahnet, its second vessel 
of the Ferris type, and the sixth motorship to come 
from the yards. Another keel will be laid at once. 

The Puget Mill Co. has sold a tract of timber 
near Silver Lake to an Everett concern, which will 
establish a plant for turning out machine-made 
spars. 


DELAWARE SHIP YARD NOTES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 24.—Work is well un- 
der way in the rebuilding of the plate and angle 
house of the New York Shipbuilding Co.’s plant 
at South Camden, which was destroyed by fire a 
few days ago. 

The contract has been let for 1,700 new houses 
in the settlement known as ‘‘Yorkship Village,’’ 
for the workers in the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration’s plant. The first 1,000 houses are rapidly 
nearing completion, and will be ready for occu- 
pancy in October. 

The ship builders’ plans for this week include 
the turning over to the Government of two com- 
pleted ships, and the launching of four more. 
The Alapaha, second of the wooden ships, was 
turned over Sept. 24, and the Quistconck, first of 
the Hog Island boats, the same week. Today an 
8,000-ton cargo carrier will be launched from the 
New York ship building yard, and later in the 
week the fifth destroyer of a fleet building for 
the Navy will go over. On Wednesday, the Chester 
Shipbuilding Co. will launch a 9,000-ton cargo 
carrier, and some time during the week the Sac 
City, the third Hog Island ship, will leave the 
ways. 


TWO MORE SHIPS FOR UNCLE SAM 

TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 21.—Two more wood 
ships, both Ferris type, for the United States 
Shipping Board, were added to the Tacoma-built 
fléet this week. Wednesday afternoon the Dunge- 
ness, named after the Washington town of that 
name, was launched at the yards of the Seaborn 
Shipbuilding Co., which had the distinction of put 
ting the first Ferris type ship into the water on 
either coast. Friday evening at the Wright Ship- 
building Co.’s yards the Bowesmont was launched. 
The sponsor for the Dungeness was Mrs. Henry 
Walter West, of Seattle, and for the Bowesmont 
the sponsor was Mrs, KE. R. Ayres, wife of a soldier 
now serving in Franee. The Dungeness was the 
last of the original contracts awarded to the Sea- 
born company last spring, altho it has others to 
build now. The Seaborn company also during the 
week took out a blanket permit for $19,000 worth 
of new building construction work at its plant, in 
the way of additional department buildings. The 
lumber for these structures will come from local 
mills. These two vessels make a total of thirty- 
three ships launched at Tacoma since Feb. 9. Both 
the Dungeness and Bowesmont are of standard Fer- 
ris type construction thruout and built of the best 
fir lumber. 

The concrete ship Faith, built this spring at San 
Francisco, and which came to Tacoma for a part 
eargo of lumber for her maiden voyage, has arrived 
safely at her destination in South America and 
discharged her lumber, according to advices re- 
ceived here this week. She is the largest concrete 
ship afloat and her voyage was watched with con- 
siderable interest. 








TWO MORE LAUNCHED ON THE DELAWARE 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 23.—Two more ships 
were successfully launched recently as the Dela 
ware River’s contributioh to the great American 
fleet that is to help win the war, The launchings 
were within one minute of each other and were with- 
in a half mile. The Castle Point, a cargo carrier, 
was the first ship to be launched from the Gloucester 
(N. J.) plant of the Pusey & Jones Co. 

At the adjoining yard of the Pennsylvania ship 
building Co., the Thrush, a mine sweeper, was pri 
vately launched. According to the owners of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, all ships laid down 
in both of these yards in future will be 12,000-ton 
vessels. Both yards are working to full capacity, 
but are expanding all the time. Other vessels are 
nearing the launching condition in these yards. 


BPODLDLD LDL LLL IDI 


PACIFIC coast tide tables for 1919, giving data 
for western North America, eastern Asia and many 
island groups, have been issued as Serial No. 83 
by the United States Coast and Godetie Survey. 
Copies may be obtained by shippers at 10 cents 
each from the Survey and its agencies. 
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W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash, 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 
+ NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN EF. SHEA, Vice-Pres. F.M. FORREY, Secy. & Trust Officer 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 
& Manager Bond Department. Manager of Real Estate Loan wasn 











ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit Department. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
aise Bankers <——~ 


Bonds 





Commercial Paper 


We finance lumber companies by 
the outright purchase of timber 
bond issues and of straight six 
months notes. 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The “oy Chicago 
20 Broadway, New York 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 


208 South La Salle Street 


| 
| 
| 


| Chicago 


Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


| Securities 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 











in Advance 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 

your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever, 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


ae tpeuss Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Malden Lane 
t. » Mo, Chicago, II. New York, N. Y. 
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Washington Notes 








CONSTRUCTION ON FARMS AUTHORIZED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 26.—Priorities 
Commissioner E. B. Parker has modified 
the recent building order of the War In- 
dustries Board so as to authorize new con- 
struction on farms not to exceed $1,000 
without permits or restrictions on labor. 
The retail lumbermen present gave a pledge 
that the retailers would fall into line. The 
modification was made after a prolonged 
hearing in which the situation was can- 
vassed in a broad spirit. 


SEEK BUILDING ORDER MODIFICATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—A. C. Johnson, of 
Dubuque, Iowa; F. C. Harper, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., repre- 
senting the Retail Lumbermen’s War Service Com- 
mission, and J. J. Comerford, of Detroit; John FE. 
Lloyd, of Philadelphia, and W. E. Duffey, of To- 
ledo, representing the National Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, had conferences yesterday and today 
with the priorities division of the War Industries 
Board regarding a modification of the recent order 
curtailing all private construction. 

The retailers strongly urged the advisability of 
modifying the order to the extent of permitting 
new farm construction without permits up to $1,500. 
This would take care of the usual farm improve- 
ments and such additional new construction of farm 
buildings as may be required in order to comply 
with the suggestions of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Food Administration regarding ad- 
ditional and improved farm storage facilities ete. 

When this dispatch was written it appeared that 
the priorities division was disposed to make a 
modification of the order, but only to the extent of 
permitting new farm construction without permits 
up to $1,500, provided the necessary labor were 
performed entirely by the farmer and his own em- 
ployees. Inasmuch as few farmers are able to saw 
rafters and do framing work, it was pointed out 
that such a modification would not go far toward 
meeting: the situation. 

It was made clear to the retailers, on the other 
hand, that the big thing in this curtailment order 
is to find labor for the ship yards and other essen- 
tial war industries. 

The retailers desire to comply strictly with what- 
ever order the Government may issue, but they 
pointed out that in many instances carpenters— 
more accurately speaking, country or small town 
carpenters—would not leave their homes. For 
example, some of them, while entirely capable of 
directing and assisting with construction work in 
their home communities, are too old or have family 
ties that will make it impossible for them to leave 
their homes for distant points. If a hard-and-fast 
rule is adopted, therefore, men in this class will 
find it extremely difficult to earn a living for those 
dependent upon them. 

As a matter of fact, members of the priorities 
division have no means of knowing just how the 
curtailment order will work out. They realize that 
it is a big problem—as far as lumber is concerned, 
only one of many big problems which they must 
dispose of. As the original order stands, retailers 
feel that on a strict construction they may not sell 
material to build a new hen house or a pig pen 
unless a specific permit is received. Therefore 
even the compromise modification suggested by the 
priorities division would help a little. 

F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kas., who came 
to Washington primarily to look after some priority 
matters in which he is personally interested, also 
attended the hearings and participated in the dis- 
cussions. 

The retailers, with a view to showing that by 
granting permission for the sale of material for 
new farm construction up to $1,500 there would be 
no great demand for carpenters, pointed out that 
probably 50 percent of the work would be done by 
the farmers and their regular employees. For ex- 
ample, one of those present said that only one 
country carpenter works out of his retail yard 
into the surrounding rural community. 

It is likely that the working of the curtailment 
order will be followed very closely for thirty to 
sixty days, with a view to such modifications as 
may be found advisable in practical operation. 





WOULD MODIFY CAPITAL DEFINITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24. —Corporations gen- 
erally and lumber corporations in particular are 
vitually interested in the effort which is under 
way to have the Senate change the definition of in- 
vested capital as carried in the $8,000,000,000 rev- 
enue bill as it passed the House, As now written, 


this definition allows only the use of tangible 
property at the price paid for it when purchased, 
no matter how long ago the purchase may have 
occurred. In turn, even this value is limited by the 
par value of the capital stock which was issued for 
such tangible property. 

That this is a great inequality is clear when it 
is remembered that in many instances property 
has enhanced greatly in value since it was pur- 
chased and close corporations were incorporated 
for much less than the actual value of their prop- 
erty. 

luis Ransdell of Louisiana has introduced 
on the floor of the Senate an amendment designed 
to remove this inequality. Those who have given 
the matter close study feel that if the definition 
of invested capital is changed to recognize the value 
of tangible property as of March 1, 1913 (if ac- 
quired prior to that date), or at the cash value 
when acquired if purchased since then, and if bor- 
rowed capital is recognized as part of the invested 
capital, as many contend it should be, the proper 
remedy will have been applied. 

The necessity for making this change is being 
impressed strongly upon members of the Senate 
finance committee. Lumbermen doubtless would be 
contributing materially to the success of this effort 
if they could take time to sit down and drop a 
line to a member or members of the finance com- 
mittee. The full membership of the committee 
follows: 

Senators Simmons, of North Carolina, chairman ; 
Williams of ee pi, Smith of Georgia, Thomas of 
Colorado, Gore of Oklahoma, Jones of New Mexico, 
Gerry of Rhode Island, Lewis of Illinois, Nugent of 
Idaho, Robinson of Arkansas, Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
Lodge of Massachusetts, McCumber of North Dakota, 
Smoot of Utah, Lafollette of Wisconsin, Townsend of 
Michigan and Dillingham of Vermont. 

Preliminary debate on the House bill, which 
already has occurred in the Senate, indicates strong 
opposition in that body to several important fea- 
tures of the measure as now written. Senator 
Thomas of Colorado has voiced strong objections 
to certain features, more especially the double-bar- 
reled provision that would enable the secretary 
of the Treasury to use either the war profits or 
excess profits tax provisions in levying taxes. See- 
retary MeAdoo after a hard fight convinced the 
House committee that this provision should be writ 
ten into the bill, and that it would simplify rather 
than complicate the work of gathering in the neces- 
sary revenues. Senator Thomas and others, on 
the other hand, feel that this provision is an im 
possible one and must come out of the bill. 

The measure is now before the finance commit 
tee, where it is likely to remain for weeks. 





FIR PRICE REDUCTION LIMITED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—In connection 
with reduction of $2 a thousand on certain items 
on the Douglas fir price list, announced in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it 
should be stated that this reduction applies only 
to Government sales, and that the maximum price 
itself is not generally affected. 





WHOLESALERS TAKE A HAND 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—Many protests 
are reaching Washington against the new embargo 
on shipments of commercial lumber into the terri 
tory north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and 
east of the Mississippi. Some of these come from 
members of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers, some from individual lumber 
men, at least one from a regional traffic manager 
of the Railroad Administration itself, and a few 
from Government officials who fear that their ship- 
ments will be interfered with as far as concerns 
lumber for indirect Government uses. 

Wholesalers here say frankly that the embargo 
will interfere considerably with the marketing 
of their stocks. If reconsignment is done away 
with entirely, as has been predicted, the whole 
salers will feel it perhaps more than any other 
branch of the industry. Nevertheless they take the 
position that it is their job to help win the war and 
to codperate with the Railroad Administration 
and all other branches of the Government to that 
end. Officials have carefully explained that while 
the embargo may not be really necessary at present 
it certainly must be imposed in the near future, and 
the Railroad Administration determined to take 
the matter in hand early in order to prevent con 
gestion in the great industrial districts of the coun 
try next winter. 

Neither the lumbermen nor anybody else wants 
to see a repetition of last winter’s congested con- 
ditions, with traffic virtually at a standstill in many 
instances and transportation tied in a hard knot 
The Wholesalers’ Bureau will undertake to han 
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dle the matter of securing permits for members to 
ship lumber into the embargoed territory, thus 
centralizing this work. A bulletin on this subject 
is being sent out to members today. 





CONTRACTS FOR WAR WORKERS’ HOUSES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—The bureau of 
industrial housing of the Department of Labor an- 
nounces the following contracts awarded: 

Hammond, Ind.—To Wells Bros. Construction Co., 
119 houses, to accommodate 174 families. 

Bath, Me.—To Leighton-Mitchel Co., for 78 houses, 
to accommodate 90 families. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—To Roydhouse-Arey Co., for 710 
houses. 

Seven Pines, Va.—To Owens-Ames-Kimball Co., for 
129 houses. 

Niles, Ohio (Project No. 481)—-To Yoho & Hooker, of 
Akron, Ohio, for 75 houses. This contract is on a lump 
sum basis. 


BOX MAKERS’ REQUIREMENTS OUTLINED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 28.—Wooden box man- 
ufacturers will be called upon to furnish a larger 
volume of boxes of export thickness after Jan. 1. 
J. C. Nellis, secretary-manager of the National 
Emergency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry, 
advises all members that he expects ‘‘an order in 
the near future requiring all canned goods boxes 
to be export thickness after January.’’ In view 
of this fact Mr. Nellis adds: 

‘<T believe that members, in buying lumber for 
next year’s boxes, should figure that the canners 
generally will want about one-half their require- 
ments in export thickness for Government use and 
about one-half in domestic thickness for commercial 
trade.’’ , 

The bureau of research, War Department, has 
authorized the addition of jack pine to Group 1 
as shown in Supply Cireular No, 22, issued Juy 
22, last. This ruling will result in jack pine being 
included in all other Army box specifications ex- 
cept in eases where certain woods are specified 
for particular uses. 

Mr. Nellis also advises members of the box bu- 
reau that under the recent embargo proclaimed 
on lumber by the Railroad Administration ‘‘ per- 
mits should be secured to ship kindling wood, shav- 
ings and sawdust produced by box factories, altho 
shooks and boxes may be shipped without permits. ’’ 

Permits can be secured for these by-products as 
for lumber; that is, the consignee applies thru his 








local freight agent for one-line shipment, or to 
the car service section, Washington, D. C., for 
interline shipment. 


HARDWOOD MEN ‘‘ON THE JOB’’ 
WasHIneTon, D. C., Sept. 24.—F. R. Gadd, 
J. M. Pritchard and F. F. Fish, representing the 
hardwood lumber interests, are in Washington 
looking over the situation, and more especially 
to discuss the new lumber embargo put into effect 
by Director General of Railroads McAdoo. 





PORTO RICANS TO DO WAR WORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—The Department 
of Labor authorizes the following: 


Twelve hundred Porto Rican laborers, mobilized by 
the United States Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor to help in meeting the critical 
common labor shortage, are scheduled to arrive at 
New Orleans tonight aboard an army transport. Im- 
mediately on landing the men will go to work build- 
ing warehouses at New Orleans, to be used by the 
quartermaster corps in connection with the shipment 
of supplies to France. 

These men represent the first consignment of a 
force of 30,000 Porto Ricans who have registered 
with the employment service office in San Juan for 
work in the continental United States. They will be 
used only on construction work for the War Depart- 
ment and will be stationed in southern districts, 
where the climate is suitable to their health. Further 
shipments will arrive as rapidly as transportation be- 
comes available, 

F. C. Roberts, in charge of the employment service 
office at San Juan, reports enthusiasm among the 
native islanders at the prospect of getting into war 
work in the continental United States. When the 
first call for volunteers was issued the entire police 
force of San Juan had to be requisitioned to > 
traffic lines open, so great was the crowd of appll- 
cants, 

The Porto Ricans will be paid the wages current 
at the places where they are employed in this coun- 
try. At New Orleans housing facilities and commis- 
sary arrangements have been furnished by the War 
Department and all is in readiness for starting every 
incoming islander without a hitch. 


PATRIOTIC WESTERNERS SIGHTSEEING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—J. H. Bloedel, of 
Seattle, is spending some time here this week. He 
is doing a little vacationing with his two sons, who 
drove his machine across the continent, joining him 
in Chicago and the three driving together to New 
York. The boys soon will join the colors. The 
trio are visiting various points of historic interest. 
The Gettysburg battlefield is one of them. 











Lumber Transportation 








REVISING THE GENERAL LUMBER TARIFF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22.—The Railroad Admin- 
istration apparently has abandoned the application of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, mak- 
ing all advances on lumber a flat 3 cents per hundred 
pounds under the recent order of Director General Mc- 
Adoo providing for a 25 percent general advance, lim- 
ited to 5 cents per hundred on lumber. If not aban- 
doned, this petition has been shelved, which has the 
same effect so far as lumber rates are concerned, 

The Railroad Administration is at work on a com- 
plete revision of the lumber tariff rate structure of the 
country. The present lumber tariff is a clumsy and 
complicated affair of large size. The revised tariff 
promises to be not more than one-fourth inch in thick- 
ness. It is understood to be based on the zoning sys- 
tem, 





FINDINGS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has extended from Sept. 1 until 
Nov. 1 the effective date of its order, Fourth Section 
No. 7102, affecting rates on cypress shingles from 
Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss., to McKenzie, Tenn. 

The commission has dismissed Docket No. 10099— 
lumber to Chicago and Related Points—involving Fif- 
teenth Section Application No. 3307, which has been 
withdrawn by the interested carriers. 





TO CONFER ON LUMBER TARIFFS 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 24.—A meeting of lumber 
manufacturers and dealers has been called for Sept. 
27 in this city to discuss lumber rates in general and 
to outline plans for the conference with representatives 
of the Railroad Administration at Dallas on Oct. 15, 
at which time a revision of lumber tariffs will be con- 
sidered. The meeting this Friday will be held in the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce here. 

It was recently announced that the present rates on 
Jumber would be cancelled and increases for minimum 
weights on lumber for manufacturing purposes would 
he put in operation by the Texas carriers. It was 
pointed out by the lumber manufacturers that if the 
Texas rates are increased the manufacturers in this 
State could not compete with those in neighboring 
States, 

At a meeting of the Texas Industrial Traffic League 
held last month a committee was named to collect data 
from furniture and sash and door manufacturers and 
other manufacturers and shippers of lumber to be 
used in opposing the cancellation of rates and it is ex- 
pected this information will be presented at the Hous- 
ton meeting, 

A large number of lumbermen from this city intend 





to go to Beaumont to attend the meeting called in that 
city for this morning to enter a protest against the 
embargo on shipment of lumber east of the Mississippt 
and north of the Ohio River which has just been put 
into effect. The hardwood dealers believe that they 
will be most seriously affected by this order as they 
will be barred from the furniture and vehicle markets 
of the North and East. 
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COMPLAIN OF PREFERENTIAL RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—Clifford Thorne has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
J. D. Hollingshead Co., Chicago, a complaint against 
the director general of railroads and various 
individual roads, attacking the present rate on cooper- 
age stock shipped from Crowder, Batesville, Charleston, 
Greenwood and other Mississippi points to destinations 
in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. It is contended that the rate 
on staves from Crowder is 3% cents higher than from 
certain other points, giving competitors of the Hollings- 
head company undue advantage. The commission is 
urged to adjust these rates in such a way as to remove 
the discrimination against complainant. 





EXCEPTIONS TAKEN TO FINDINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—The R. T. Feltus 
Lumber Co., Funk Lumber Co. and Palmer Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a petition stating exceptions to the 
report proposed by Examiner Barclay in Docket No, 
10080, in which the Great Northern Railway Co, and 
other roads are defendants. The original complaint in 
this case attacked the lawfulness of certain advances 
in rates on the ground that there had been no yalid 
approval of them by the commission. The examiner 
did not adopt this view of ‘the matter and suggested 
several findings contrary to the contentions of com- 
plainants. Strong exception is taken to several of the 
findings of the examiner and to his failure to find that 
the tariffs involved were null and void for the reason 
stated above. 





SPECIAL RATE ON TREENAILS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—Pending a formal de 
cision on Fourth Section Application No. 11350, filed 
by F. A. Leland, agent, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized carriers party to tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1220 to establish rates on treenails from Shreve- 
port, La., to points in Texas, 8 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than these contemporaneously maintained on 
lumber, 
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HARDWOOD 
and CYPRESS 


TIMBER 
FOR SALE 


Bids will be received by D. E. Lauderburn, 
Forest Engineer, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., up to and including November 30, 1918, 
for all the merchantable timber on certain de- 
signated areas amounting to 1,055 acres more 
or less, comprising all the timbered areas on the 
Burbank Sugar Tree Grove Farm near Smith 
Mills, Henderson Co., Ky., estimated to be 


9,698,000 tt. 


B. M. more or less Oak, Gum, 
Cypress, Maple, Elm, Ash, Hick- 
ory, Cottonwood, Poplar, Syca- 
more, Walnut and other kinds of 
hardwoods. 


No bid of less than $50,000 will be considered. 
The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Full information concerning the timber, con 
ditions of sale, etc., may be obtained from 


D. E. LAUDERBURN 


156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 













You Need Protection 


that is unfailing — the kind that elimi- 
nates chances of disastrous fires. You'll 
find this protection in the Hardinge 


4a 7 99 Watchman’s 
ALER Portable Clock 
(Approved by all Underwriters) 


It keeps your watchman on the 
lookout for danger and is always 
dependable. Write for particulars 
and names of users. 


Hardinge Bros., Inc. 


1777 Berteau Avenue, CHICAGO 














S.E.MORETON, Pres, M.J. HALE, Sec'y & Treas. R. D. MORETON, ¥-Pres, 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber ,."n3, 


. d 
Red Cedar Shingles Vancouver, B.C. 
We solicit your inquiries. 


Timber Lands 


Bought 
and Sold 


Write us. We can supply your needs. 
General Offices: 
Pacific Vancouver, B. C. 

























FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In 
Its Infancy—So was this As- 
sociation. 

The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We 
Have Kept Apace. 


Lumber 
Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO Ret. 1876 NEW YORK 






















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


601-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 
















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard, We handle all 


classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 























DEPENDABLE Tl A HER ENGINEERING 


North or South America. Topography 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, loca- 
tion. Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 

















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “-PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
















BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, « WISCONSIN 























of Chicago; F. L. Driver of Thomasville, and C. 
W. Cantrell of Philadelphia, secretary of the 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distribu- 
ters, attended the hearing. The executive com- 
mittee of the bureau held a meeting here late 
last week and Messrs. Mickle and Driver re- 
mained over for the southern pine hearing. 


In Behalf of the Wholesaler 
Mr. Mickle made this request of the price 
fixing committee in the interest of wholesale dis- 
tributers: 


In the new price fixing order the wholesalers request 
that the price fixing committee incorporate as a part 
of the order a statement to the effect that the price 
named includes in its costs the cost of selling and dis- 
tributing lumber, and that manufacturers who elect 
to sell to wholesalers at less than the maximum prices 
will not be criticised or penalized by the Government 
for doing so, and that in future price fixing hearings 


, such price reductions will not be taken as evidence 


of the market selling prices, but that the market sell- 
ing prices shall be considered from the standpoint of 
the price realized by the wholesaler. 

It was suggested that Charles Edgar, direc- 
tor of lumber, already had made this clear in a 
letter to the wholesalers. Mr. Mickle said that 
this was well understood, adding that it would 
help many manufacturers if the committee would 
make it a part of the order so that nobody could 
misunderstand, 

An attorney representing North Carolina pine 
interests, when a member of the committee asked 
whether anybody representing these mills cared 
to say anything, called attention to the fact that 
there is a difference of $4 a thousand feet be- 
tween certain Georgia lumber items and com 
parable grades in North Carolina territory. He 
suggested that this situation be taken under con- 
sideration and adjusted when the North Carolina 
hearing comes on next month, 

The new southern pine prices became effective 
at midnight Monday, Sept. 28. All barge mate- 
rial remaining unshipped will take the increased 
price. There is talk of orders soon to be placed 
for 100 southern pine barges of large size. Some 
already have been placed. 

The Navy also is placing orders for smaller 
barges. 

Harmony of Action 

The southern pine committee sought to con- 
vince the price fixing committee that a different 
basis should be allowed for stumpage. There has 
at all times been a considerable margin between 
stumpage values contended for by the industry 
and those insisted upon by the Government. The 
same is true regarding capital issues. If the 
Government’s representatives could see their 
way clear to adopt a more liberal base in both 
cases the principal obstacles to a complete under- 
standing would be eliminated. 

Members of the southern pine committee had 
not a word of criticism of the price fixing com- 
mittee or its decision. They left for their homes 
in the attitude of abiding strictly by the com- 
mittee’s decision and co-operating to the limit. 

The modest advance of $1 a thousand feet 
would not cover the increased costs of manufac- 
ture in many instances, even if granted, according 
to some men fully conversant with conditions in 


SOUTHERN PINE BASE PRICE UNCHANGED 


(Concluded from page 37.) 









the southern pine industry. With labor costs up 
as high as 250 percent in some instances and the 
cost of materials which lumbermen must buy ad- 
vanced as high as 300 percent, it is but natural 
for manufacturers to feel that a larger return 
should be received for their product. But, after 
all, the important thing is that the industry has 
accepted the Government’s decision and every- 
body is to put his shoulder to the wheel and push 
hard for victory in the war. 

Southern pine men, retailers and wholesalers 
here have heard a lot of discussion during the last 
few days as to the ultimate closing down of saw- 
mills that are not handling Government orders 
or business that contributes directly or indirectly 
toward the winning of the war. 


The Side Lumber Problem 

The problem of disposing of the big accumula- 
tion of side lumber is receiving very serious con- 
sideration at the office of the director of lumber, 
the priorities division and the War Industries 
Board proper. Reports from the Pacific coast 
that 3,500,000,000 feet of the by-product of air- 
plane spruce and fir and fir ship stock have been 
piled up are giving officials real concern. In the 
southern pine district, also, there are huge stocks 
of this side cut for which a market must be found. 

It has become a part of Uncle Sam’s problem to 
find a market for a sufficient quantity of this ma- 
terial to give the lumber mills breathing space. 
For more than a year the matter has been dis- 
cussed more or less spasmodically, but the side 
cut has now become a problem of first importance. 

For this reason it is closely bound up with the 


discussion of the necessity for ultimately clos- 


ing down mills that are not producing lumber or 
timbers required for essential war purposes. Just 
how the Government will be able to dispose of 
this side cut of so called common lumber—and 
not all of it can be classed as common—is a 
problem of first importance. For example, if a 
retailer finds that he can meet his needs at a 
lower price than this material can be sold for 
without loss, how can Uncle Sam compel him to 
buy it? That an attempt to compel him to do so 
would be a form of direct coercion is admitted. 
Yet if the production of airplane stock and ship 
stuff, which are absolutely and vitally essential, 
are to continue at the desired volume, which is 
an increasing one, certainly as far as aircraft ma- 
terial is concerned something must be done about 
the by-products. 

Lumbermen apparently have arrived at the 
conclusion that an attempt will be made to favor 
the mills that are producing vitally essential 
material. Of course, this must inelude those that 
are turning out box material, which is required 
in rapidly increasing volume as the size of the 
Army increases. The expectation is that large 
quantities of spruce will be disposed of for boxes. 
The heart of the spruce log only goes into the 
high grade aircraft stock. Only the cream can 
be used for this purpose, which, of course, ex- 
plains the vast accumulation of side cut. 

This side cut problem is one of the ‘‘uncertain- 
ties’’ of the general lumber situation taken into 
consideration by the price fixing committee. 


READY FOR FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN 


(Concluded from page 43) 


secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
and John W. McClure, secretary of the Bellgrade 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 

kK. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, announced that he 
will be one of the men who will call on lumber- 
men for their subscriptions to the Liberty loan and 
that he knew all of them would do their full share. 

J. L. Benas was elected chairman for the meeting 
next Wednesday and he selected as his aids Thomas 
Ki, Powe and O. N. Pier, the latter manager of the 
Kast Side Lumber Trade Exchange. The meeting 
will be held at the American Hotel next Wednesday. 





TO PUSH ‘‘OVER COUNTER’’ PLAN 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 25.—Arthur R. Rog- 
ers of the Rogers Lumber Company, who made such 
a splendid record as chairman of the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve district for the second and third Lib- 
erty loans, is again at the helm for the fourth loan 
in the district, and announces that whatever the 
quota assigned to the district, it will be met in 
record time. Mr. Rogers has perfected a wonder- 
ful organization able to get the results, and with 
a fine spirit of team work. His district includes 
Minnesota, upper Michigan, northwestern Wiscon- 
sin, North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. 
The district oversubscribed in the two previous 
campaigns and has the high per capita record for 


the country. Mr. Rogers says the district is going 
after the record again. The ‘‘over the counter’’ 
plan has been adopted for the district as a whole, 
and all purchasers are asked to come in and take 
their allotments as far as possible the first day, 
Sept. 28. Mr. Rogers predicts that half the dis- 
trict ’s quota will be taken on that day. 


~~ 


‘‘OREGON FIRST’’ BOND SALE SLOGAN 

PORTLAND, OrkE., Sept. 21.—Oregon’s quota for 
the fourth Liberty loan is between $35,000,000 and 
$40,000,000 and of this amount about $19,000,000 
will be raised in Portland. ‘‘Oregon First’’ has 
been the slogan since the United States entered the 
war. It was Oregon that first reached the full 
voluntary enlistment. Oregon captured - pennants 
in the three first loan drives, and now Oregon wants 
to be ready with her entire quota when the call 
comes for returns from the fourth and largest 
bond sales put forth to help lick the kaiser. 

The campaign has been well mapped out and 
solicitors are in the field receiving pledges. Indi- 
cations now are that the State outside of Portland 
will go over the top with a vim, but less opti 
mistic reports are coming in from the city dis- 
tricts, the amount pledged here till tonight being 
about one-third of the total quota. The ship yards 
and lumber mills undoubtedly will come out 100 
per cent loyal, as they have done in the past. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES REVIEWED 





Box Makers to Consider Important Problems— Montana Manufacturers Hold 
Quarterly Meeting —- Canadian Wholesalers Discuss Cost Accounting 





st. 9-10— onal Association of Box Manufacturers, 

Oct. Oe Hotel, New York. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 16-18—National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Qct. 22-23—Appalachian Logging Congress, Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Fall meeting. 

Oct. 28-25—Southern Logging Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 25-26—Northern Salesmanship Congress, Antigo, 
Wis. Annual meeting. 

= 2rn Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

en See ee Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Nov. 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New York. Semiannual meeting. 

Dec. 2-4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting. 





NORTH CAROLINA RETAILERS TO MEET 


The North Carolina Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will hold its next regular meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Greensboro, N. C., on Oct. 9 
at 2:30 p. m., according to announcement sent out 
by Secretary-treasurer J. U. Gunter, of Sanford. 
Being a new organization to further the interests of 
North Carolina retailers, it is expected that much 
of importance will be discussed at this meeting. 


— 


BOX MAKERS TO MEET IN GOTHAM 


Perhaps the most important convention in the 
history of the National Association of Box Man- 
ufacturers will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York on Oct. 9 and 10. Secretary 
W. D. Burr, of the office of the association in the 
Conway Building, Chicago, has issued announce- 
ments of the coming nineteenth annual meeting, 
the invitations stating that never in the history 
of the wooden box industry has there been such 
important problems to solve. ee 

‘‘These are war times,’’ says the invitation, 
‘Cag a consequence the industry is confronted 
with new and perplexing problems of vital im- 
portance, problems requiring the earnest united 
thought and discussion of the box manufacturing 
fraternity as a whole. In addition there are 
many new phases of those subjects always of in- 
terest which should be considered.’’ Secretary 
3urr states that he will be pleased to arrange 
hotel accommodations for any who wish to attend. 

~ 


NUT GROWERS TO HOLD JOINT MEETING 


Announcement has been sent out from the office 
of Secretary W. W. Bassett, of the National Nut 
Growers’ Association, Monticello, Ga., of the com- 
ing joint meeting of his organization with that of 
the Northern Nut Growers’ Association at Albany, 
Ga., on Oct. 30, 31 and Nov. 1. An interesting and 
comprehensive tentative program has been ar- 
ranged covering the growing and raising of nut 
bearing trees, their value as food producers, cul- 
tural methods, insect eradication, ete. A number 
of well known experts in their respective lines are 
to address the members of the two organizations. 











MONTANA MANUFACTURERS MEET 


KALISPELL, Mont., Sept. 21.—A well attended 
quarterly meeting of the Montana Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held here yesterday, 
and the reports of the officers and various com- 
mittees were thoroly discussed. President HE. H. 
Polleys, of Missoula, presided. The report of 
Secretary F. D. Becker on cut and shipments up to 
September of this year, as compared to the cor- 
responding period of last year, showed that while 
the cut was greater shipments were considerably 
less. Further discussion brought out the fact that 
because of a partial crop failure, the request of 
the Government to curtail building and the em- 
bargo effective last week, the sales of lumber 
would be considerably decreased this year. The 
consensus was that western Montana manufacturers 
could assist the Government by some curtailment 
of production and the members went on record as 
favoring this plan, some stating that they had 
already discontinued their night runs and others 
had reduced their logging operations by 50 per- 
cent. Plans were made for another meeting in 
the near future when the manufacturers will 
decide how they can further assist in carrying out 
the request of the War Industries Board. 

Other matters discussed at this meeting included 
the labor problem, terms of sale and the use of 
the trade acceptance, and traffic matters. H. C. 
Karow, a member of the Inland Empire emergency 
bureau committee, told of what had transpired at 
the meeting earlier in the week in Portland as to 





the securing of Government business, and the plans 
that had been formulated. 

At the conclusion of the manufacturers’ meet- 
ing a meeting of the Flathead and Lincoln County 
Loggers’ Association was held, many of the manu- 
facturers attending. The discussions were along 
the same lines and covered practically the same sub- 
jects as were discussed by the manufacturers. 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL ELECTS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 24.—At the closing gen- 
eral sessions of the National Safety Council, whose 
seventh annual congress was held in St. Louis last 
week, D. Van Shaack of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., of New York, was elected président, and other 
officers elected were: 


First vice president—C. P. Tolman, New York. 

Second vice president—H. H. Robertson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Third vice president—Dr. F. L. Hoffman. 

Fourth vice president—F. P. Sinn, New York. 

Fifth vice president—A. W. Whitney, New York. 

General manager, secretary and treasurer—W. H. 
Cameron, Chicago. 

Field secretary—C. W. Price, Chicago. 

Manager accident department—Sidney W. Williams. 

Assistant secretary—J. J. Lamont. 





ASKS MEMBER’S RESIGNATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24.—Next to the embargo, 
the principal topic of discussion among the hard- 
wood men of St. Louis who are members of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association is the re- 
quest of the executive committee of that organiza- 
tion for the resignation of A. Deutsch. Notice 
of the action of the committee has been sent mem- 
bers by F. F. Fish, secretary-treasurer, at Chicago. 
The letter cites a copy of Mr. Deutsch’s letter to 
members of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club, which is given as the offense, and 
then gives a copy of Mr. Fish’s letter to Mr. 
Deutsch, asking that he resign. 

Even Mr. Deutsch’s enemies, and he has both 
enemies and friends in the organization, admit he is 
a serapper. Interesting developments are expected. 





CANADIANS CONSIDER COST ACCOUNTING 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 24.—The Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association resumed its monthly mect- 
ings on Sept. 29 with a good attendance of mem- 
bers. The most interesting discussion of the meet- 
ing was that in reference to the embargo situa- 
tion in connection with-shipments into the United 
States. A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian General 
Lumber Co., who is chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the association, addressed the 
meeting, giving his personal views in regard to 
the embargo situation. Secking to explain in- 
directly why the United States Government should 
take the steps it had taken in connection with the 
embargo on lumber, he declared that all it amounted 
to, boiled down, was that the country was in an 
acute phase of readjustment. Lumbermen had 
never met this situation before in the way that 
other industries had had to meet it. The Govern- 
ment had ordered what the other industries should 
do and was definitely controlling their output. The 
lumbermen were now up against the same proposi- 
tion, and he believed that the only thing they could 
do was to await developments and let the situation 
work itself out normally. They could certainly 
count upon this, that every foot of lumber in pile, 
or to be produced this year, would be needed, and 
then some, for governmental activities. 

The cost of doing a wholesale lumber business 
also came under discussion, at the suggestion of 
D. C. Johnston, of the Union Lumber Co., who 
thought that the association should take some 
steps in the direction of investigating this problem 
because of the possibility of the Government desir- 
ing to fix the price of lumber. 

One member expressed the opinion that it would 
be well to give the subject careful study. His 
company had figured out its costs and had come 
to the conclusion that it cost it last year $2.20 a 
thousand feet to sell its lumber. 

Another member reported that his company 
figured on a percentage basis and believed that the 
wholesaler was entitled to 10 percent gross profit 
over the mill cost to cover expenses, and a margin 
for profit and loss, bad debts ete. 

A third member said that the cost of selling lum- 
ber should, in a sense, be divided into two ecate- 
gories, viz: (a) Purely administrative and sales- 
manship costs, such as office expense, traveling, 
selling ete.; (b) Interest, insurance and items of 
that class. His experience was that where they 
were not doing a specialized business, but handling 
a miscellaneous line of merchandise, such ag pine, 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 

Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 
Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 


Our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla., will start 
about Sept. 15. 
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LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, New York, N. Y, 
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Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


For Particular Planing Mill Trade 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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ROUGH AND DRESSED 
FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY 


Hallowell & Souder, pity TiiK: pa. 








We Urge You (7 
to let us ship NOW— 
before it is too late 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 

















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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A Door That Brings New 


Faces Into Your Office. 


That's what you retail dealers need to stimulate business. 
They make permanent customers for other kinds of lumber. 


“WwOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels. Acomparison with other doors will prove it. 













. DOORS | 











i ing, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing 
ee ae oe with Doors. indow and 
Door Frames a specialty. Send for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New Engiand Representative, 
HARRY &. FULLER, - - + = © © © 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 
ennsytvania and New Jersey Pepresemativg, ‘ 
w. ¢c. ASHENFELTER, 7) 3 oS Buliders’ hange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
M. &. O8GOOD, - - - - - 47 Gecurity —— Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Shics Representative, 
W. 6. NURENBURG, - bos . 7% 2 humber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, til. 
MM. W. LILLARD, + «+ © = © © 2195 Bay Street, Los Angetes, Cal 
CM. WOOD, -*2r2 ee © P. O. Box 1226, Great Fatis, Mont. 
®. G@. WILDITCH, © © +--+ + * * 766 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 











YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR 
SERVICE 
Makes No Difference What You 

Want We Can Furnish It. 
Ship Timbers, Spars, Planking and 
Ceiling, Factory Lumber and Yard 


Stock. 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. Al- 


ways have Shingles in Transit. 


Write us for prices 


L.D.Carpenter Lumber Co. 
716-717 White Bldg. | SEATTLE 








Good Salesmen Wanted 


{ 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
AVERETT, WAS. 





Encourage 
Repeat 
Orders 
























YOUR customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 

ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘Electric Brand’’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 

an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are all trade builders and one order sells 
another for you. We guarantee the quality, 
millwork and grading of every piece of lum- 
ber we ship. Let’s get together today on 
your future needs, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 








Try a 

asi \ PERRY - BAKER 

or mind LUMBER CO. 
reauirements. \|| Gea ** Everett, Wash. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY Sows, the cost 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St.,, CHICAGO 











spruce, hemlock etc., the costs of selling under the 
heading (a) were about 4 percent. The average 
cost of pine products today was around $40, which 
meant that the cost under (a) would be about $1.50 
to $1.75. On top of that they would have to pro- 
vide for their interest, insurance etc. He there- 
fore agreed with the former member who had 
placed the cost of doing a wholesale business at 10 
percent. One thing was certain, he imagined; 
namely, that it was pretty hard to convince them- 
selves that the costs of doing business had mounted 
in the degree in which they had. He doubted if 
all of them were fully awake to just how much it 
was costing them. 

At the conclusion of the discussion a committee 
was appointed consisting of Walter C. Laidlaw, 
J. B. Jarvis and A. E. Cates to investigate the 
question of costs of operation as based upon the 
average experience of the members of the asso- 
ciation and to report at their earliest convenience. 

Several matters of a routine nature were also 
disposed of and the meeting adjourned. The 
next meeting will be held on Oct. 18. 


~~ 





COOPERAGE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Sr. Lous, Mo., Sept. 23.—The cooperage indus- 
try as a whole is not specifically mentioned in cir- 
cular No. 20 containing preference list No. 2, is- 
sued Sept. 3 by the War Industries Board. How- 
ever, V. W. Krafft, secretary of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America, calls attention to 
the fact that by far the largest percentage of the 
total production of cooperage falls within classes 
3 and 4 and under the headings ‘‘Oil and Gas’’ 
and ‘‘Food Containers.’’ 

Mr. Krafft has just returned from Washington, 
where he conferred with the War Industries Board 
on the list. After consulting with the board, he 
says it is apparent that the omission of a very 





LUMBERMEN FIND 


PHILADELPHIANS IN TOURNAMENT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 24.—The monthly 
tournament and meeting of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club was held last Wednesday at 
at the Philmont Country Club in the Huntington 
Valley north of this city. The weather was favor- 
able, the attendance was good, scores were unusual- 
ly low over a fine course and everybody had a good 
time. 

After an excellent dinner the meeting was held, 
with President Horace W. Smedley in the chair. 
It was announced that William H. Fritz had won 
first prize for the day, while H. C. Margruder and 
Ben C. Currie had tied for second place. They 
matched for it, second going to Mr. Magruder and 
third to Mr. Currie. Henry Strauss, chairman of 
the greens committee, acted as host. Charles F. 
Felin was elected to active membership, filling the 
membership to its limit. It was voted to have a 
dinner match next month, when the annual meeting 
will be held at the Huntington Valley Country 
Club. The chair appointed J. B. McFarland, jr., 
and Edward B. Humphreys captains, and they will 
choose sides from the members signifying their in- 
tention to enter the match. J. W. Turnbull has 
a big lead on the president’s prize, having a total 
of 41 points, while F. A. Benson, his nearest. com- 
petitor, has little over 30. 

The players, with their gross and net scores 
were: 

Hi. C. Magruder, 107-72; Ben C. Currie, 102-72; 
W. H. Smedley, 110-86; Eugene W. Fry, 97-77; Ralph 
Souder, 103-83; Frank Buck, 101-74; M. G. Wright, 
100-80; John H. Schofield, 116-86; William H. Fritz, 
94-69; George F, Craig, 125-86; John I. Coulbourn, 
118-83; Harry G. Parker, 115-85; A. B. F. Smith, 
105-75 ; David Baird, jr., 109-87; Irving A. Collins, 
106-81; William R. Nicholson, jr., 119-84; Amos Y. 
Lesher, 118-80; J. G, Conner, 97-81; H. W. Allen, 
108-83; Harry Humphrey, 108-78; William L. Rice, 
107-80; J. H. Campbell, 117-87; Horace W. Smedley, 
87-80; E. B. Humphreys, 85-75; J. B. McFarland, jr., 
91-81; J. W. Turnbull, 87-76; T. R. Marshall, 127-87; 
Horace G. Hazard, 123-88 ; Benjamin Hazard, 136-96; 
F. A. Benson, 105-89; J. Anderson Ross, 160-80 ; J. 
A. Finley, 102-82, 


ST. LOUISANS TO PLAY GOLF 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—The third tournament 
of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
will be held at the Midland Valley Country Club 
on Tuesday, Oct. 8, as announced today by J. L. 
Benas, chairman of the tournament committee. 
The lumbermen golfers will be the guests of lum- 
bermen who are members of the Midland Valley. 
The details of the tournament are yet to be ar- 
ranged. A dinner will follow the play. 








N. A. 8. E. OUTING 

CINCINNATI, OHIO., Sept. 23.—As usual, the 
Lunkenheimer Co., of Cincinnati, royally enter- 
tained the delegates and visitors of the N. A. S. E. 
national convention held here during the week of 
Sept. 9. The company obtained permission to use 
Cincinnati’s wonderful zoological gardens on Wed- 
nesday afternoon and evening for the outing, and 
judging from the large attendance every one visit- 


important portion of coopers’ production is recog- 
nized as well as the necessity of reaching an agree- 
ment as to the proper rating to be accorded the in- 
dustry as a whole or individual plants. The secre- 
tary advises his members that ‘‘a conference has 
been arranged between the War Industries Board 
and the war service committee of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America and which will be 
held within the next few days. It is confidently ex- 
pected that said conference will result in a general 
classification of our industry.’’ 

Citing the embargo on lumber and forest prod- 
ucts, Mr. Krafft tells his members that ‘‘the ex- 
ception made to this drastic embargo in favor of 
shooks, staves, heading and hoops clearly reflects 
the recognition accorded to the essential character 
of our products by the governmental authorities, 
and which is the result of our activities during the 
last fifteen months thru our Washington office.’’ 

Mr. Krafft has sent to local draft boards a let- 
ter in which he submits information showing that 
the manufacture of cooperage is an essential in- 
dustry. 

Secretary Krafft has advised his members that 
the Forest Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is undertaking a census of the cooperage in- 
dustry with a view to developing information as 
to the production of cooperage stock for the first 
six months of 1918. This is being done at the re- 
quest of the association. No census has been taken 
of the industry since 1911. 





‘‘OPEN COMPETITION’’ MEETINGS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 25.—F. R. Gadd, assist- 
ant to the president of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States, has called 
open competition plan meetings to be held at Cin- 
cinnati at the Hotel Gibson Oct. 8, and at New 
Orleans, La., Oct. 23. 





TIME FOR PLAY 


ing the convention was present. 

Amusements of all kinds were arranged for by 
Lunkenheimer representatives. The vaudeville was 
particularly enjoyed, especially the ice skating upon 
the only outdoor artificial ice skating rink in the 
United States, the performers being the very best 
that the profession afforded who were brought from 
Chicago solely for this affair. 

Amusements, cigars, drinks and an excellent din- 
ner were all furnished gratis to the delegates and 
their friends by the Lunkenheimer Co. Over fif- 
teen hundred people were dined and all were greatly 
surprised’ at the order and dispatch with which 
the meal was served. 

It was the consensus of the delegates and their 
friends that the Lunkenheimer outing made the 
1918 convention one of the most enjoyable and 
interesting ever given and one long to be remem- 
hered. 





MORE SOCIAL LIFE TO ATTRACT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—The directors of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange have decided to have a 
dinner and entertainment Oct. 22 at the American 
Annex Hotel. Invitations will be sent to lumber- 
men not now members and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. One object of the meeting will be to form 
a miscellaneous division of the exchange, to which 
lumbermen not now eligible to any of the six divi- 
sions may be assigned. The interest of these men 
will be sought by enlarging the social features of 
the exchange. It is planned to have two dinners a 
month. The arrangements for Oct. 22 are in the 
hands of the entertainment committee of the ex- 
change, of which Julius Seidel is chairman. 





WILL MEET EVERY SATURDAY 

BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange has voted to hold meetings every Sat- 
urday after Oct. 1, and a special effort will 
be made to ensure a large attendance. The meet- 
ings will begin at 12:30 and lunch will be served 
at the Chamber of Commerce. The exchange will 
hold a chestnut outing in October, just as soon as 
the chestnut crop is ready. There is only one 
place available for this outing, and that is on the 


Boston hills, twenty miles from Buffalo, where it, 


has been held for several seasons. An expert has 
been subsidized to watch the trees and report. 
The crop is said to be large and the roast beef will 
also be generous, as usual. 


A GREETING FROM ‘‘OVER THERE’’ 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 23.—A postcard was re- 
ceived today from Sergeant J. H. Harris, 15th 
Co., 20th Engineers (Forestry) Regiment from 
‘¢Somewhere in France.’’? It had been written 
in anticipation of the annual, which he did not 
then know had been postponed, and said: 

Long life to you. Hope the Annual on Sept. 9 will 
be a big success. Would like to be there, but am too 
busy here. 

The card was addressed to Secretary-treasurer 
Tennant, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











THE BATTLE OF THE EAGLES 


An eagle black, of hell’s own brood, 
Flew out across the sky, 

In human hearts to find its food 
And Christ re-crucify. 

Its talons from the woman’s breast 
The screaming baby tore— 

The eagle left the eagle’s nest 
To kill, and call it ‘‘ War.’’ 


And all the light of all the years 
Of history went out, 

And there were rivers made of tears, 
And faith was turned to doubt. 

For where the eagle winged its flight 
No beacon burned again; 

The day was dead, and all was night 
Within the souls of men. 


But in the darkest hour of all, 
While murder held its sway, 

Another eagle heard the call 
In forests far away; 

An eagle born of God’s own flame 
Rose from its quiet nest 

And o’er the stormy waters came— 
The war-bird of the West. 


Its plumage was of shining gold 
That glittered in the sun— 
An eagle young, and yet as old 
As all the sands that run. 
For it was born of all the fires 
That burn in breasts sublime, 
And all earth’s heroes were its sires, 
Its mother Mother Time. 


It heard the call, and sure and strong 
And as the arrow flies, 

Came winging with its battlesong 
Across the troubled skies. 

O’er rolling waves, o’er sea and sod, 
O’er trenches, fields and dikes 

It sought its foe! At last, thank God, 
The golden eagle strikes! 





FOR ALL 
The hothouse rose in beauty blows, 
But few will see it there. 
I’d rather be the little rose 
Beside the thorofare. 





RANDOM 

The Yanks are advancing by leaps and bonds. 

There seems to be a party on the Hindenburg line. 

And the Germans are retreating by leaps and 
Yanks. ; 

Our American troops seem to be playing the one- 
night stands. 

We don’t know what it is to persh, but we seem 
to be Pershing. 
_ There may not be any peace in Galilee, but there 
is bomb in Gilead. 
_ There is one Bill that Illinois has decided not to 
introduce in Congress. 

_It is about time for the kaiser to begin to prac- 
tice up on ‘‘kamerad!?? 

The column may be a little narrower, but the cir 
culation is just as wide. 

When Johnny comes marching home we dare any- 
body to eall him Sammy. 





The kaiserites over here aren’t running near as 
well as they are over there. 

The Yanks’ motto ‘‘ Heaven, Hell or Hoboken’? 
gives a man only one choice. 


Are you afraid you will be asked to buy a bond? 
Then buy it before you are asked! 


The girls on the Liberty loan posters don’t seem 
to be bothered by the fuel situation. 

Perhaps Mexico thinks now that it was just as 
well she didn’t start anything with us. 

American boys have quit taking German over 
here and are taking Germans over there. 

There is good timber in the Army, but it takes 
money to get out timber, and you know it. 

There are a lot of rumblings in Germany, but the 
German generals don’t dare turn around and look. 

As far as the senatorial situation is concerned, 
Woodrow Wilson seems to be running well in several 
States. 

Our drive seems to have slowed up a bit, but you 
can depend on Walking Boss Foch to locate the 
keylog. 

The Germans have gotten over the Spanish in- 
fluenza, but now they are suffering from the Amer- 
ican grip. 

We admire the Socialist who is against the Gov- 
ernment, if he happens to be against the German 
Government. 


The Yanks captured four locomotives and thirty 
cars in the St. Mihiel salient. We know several 
sawmills that could use them. , 

The Germans took 208,000 in their drive and we 
took 200,000 in ours. As soon as some Yankee cor- 
poral sees the figures he will go out and take 8,000 
just to make it all square all around. 





BUY A BOND 


We are bound to lands beyond 
By a bond, by a bond— 
By the love of Lafayette, 
By the fields of Flanders wet 
With the blood of our own sons, 
By the thunder of the guns, 
By the flashing of the sword, 
By the vengeance of the Lord, 
By the crown of Christ again, 
By the brotherhood of men— 
* We are bound to lands beyond 
By a bond. 


We are bound to lands beyond— 
Buy a bond, buy a bond! 

We are bound across the sea 
With the torch of liberty, 

With a beacon in the night, 
With a signal in the fight, 

Men in khaki, men in blue, 

Men to dare and men to do 

Till the proudest tyrant falls— 
And to you each soldier calls, 
‘“We are bound to lands beyond! 
Buy a bond! ’’ 


OUR FLAG 

A new flag waves in Europe’s sky, 
A new voice speaks its will, 

And pulses leap and hearts beat high 
And souls of freemen thrill. 

It comes to liberate Lorraine 
And Belgium restore, 

To find the foe and break the chain 
Of tyrants evermore. 


Whose is the flag? The flag is ours, 
The flag is yours and mine— 

The flag we garlanded with flowers 
In days of peace benign. 

Now from the staff we tear the bloom 
And bare the eagle’s breast 

And send him forth thru Europe’s gloom, 
The war-bird of the West. 


Whose is the flag? No more it is 
The flag of one tree land— 

For every freeman calls it his 
Wherever freemen stand. 

For when her flag red, white and blue 
America unfurled 

She took the flag of me and you 
And gave it to the world! 





HEW TO THE HEART 
Hew to the heart, whatever be 
Your task, and hew with vim— 
For you can never fell a tree 
By lopping off a limb. 


PACIFIC COAST 








WE saw large and long 


ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 














We Manufacture 
a 
Fir 
and 

BS 
Pine 
and solicit your inquiries 

Lumber 


Big Pines comcy 
Medford, Oregon 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 


Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS “” 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 








AmwWsar 














vanos: HB, WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Tranter MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














miei. 
We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


= Oita 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


l E. T. Chapin Co., sok ane, WASH. } 














The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


Genera Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 


N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 
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Liberty Ths qwood ie: 


hee) pru CC will win thewar 


/ But the Spruce: mills sawing Government 
aircraft specifications must dispose of the de- 
veloping side cut and reject stock through 
commercial channels. Are you doing yonr 
part? Have you looked over your operation 
and decided that you will assist your Govern- 
ment by substituting Spruce for the wood you 
are now using? Better do it today. 

We can handle your requirements in dry 

Spruce, Box, Dimension, Plank and Timbers 


Write or wire our Chicago Office. 


Liberty Gonpasy 








Sales Office, 10 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 
2 General Office, Portland, Oregon. 





SEATTLE 


THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


Lumber and Shingles 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE 















OUR ~S ia 
Matchless Brand Clears 


Make Lasting Friends TRADE « 
Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 


FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 


Flooring, Drop Siding, Boards, Siding, 
Ceiling, Dimension Shiplap, “RITE-GRADE”’ 
and Lumber. Shingles. 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices 


John D. Collins Lumber Company 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir Lumber, “Red ‘Coder Siding 


—and-— 


Red Cedar shingles 














EMBARGO PRESENTS MANY COMPLEX PROBLEMS 


(Concluded from Page 50.) 
considered same as in class 4, preference list for 
labor exemptions, but individual plants must es- 
tablish status before district boards.’’ 

Mr. Pritchard, however, up to noon Tuesday, 
had given no intimation of the progress he is mak- 
ing toward arranging for the conferences desired 
by hardwood lumber interests here. Meantime, 
further information and data are being prepared 
and compiled so that hardwood lumber men from 
the southern fields will be ready to go on a mo- 
ment’s notice before the two organizations in 
question to argue the essentiality of hardwood lum 
ber to the success of the war program. 


EMBARGO WILL CLOSE WISCONSIN MILLS 
MARINETTE, Wis., Sept. 28.—The N. Ludington 
Co., of Marinette, has sold its standing lumber and 
will not operate the mill that recently was closed, 
it is stated. Different parties negotiated for the 
purchase of the mill, but no deal was closed. 

The embargo on lumber during the week has 
caused consternation here and elsewhere. <A. J. 
Monahan, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., speaking 
for the company during the absence from the city 
of Charles A. Goodman,- said the company would 
be affected to some degree by the embargo. A 
good percentage of the lumber is being shipped di- 
rectly or indirectly to the Government and for this 
reason it is believed cars will be available. The 
logs will continue to arrive and the mill will op- 
erate for the present at least. 

J. W. Wells, of Menominee, said his company 
would not be permitted to ship any finished prod- 
ucts during the period of the embargo enforcement. 
Kmpty cars were removed from the lumber yard. 
If the order continues for thirty days the mill will 
have to close. J. M. Thompson, of the Spies Thomp- 
son Lumber Co., said his mill could run for about 
a month under the embargo, but after that time 
it would be closed. 

Oconto, twenty miles from Marinette, is deeply 
concerned about the embargo, which if enforced 
will compel the Holt Lumber Co.’s sawmill and 
planing mill, the Oconto Co.’s saw and planing 
mill and the W. E. Williams Co.’s flooring plant to 
close, thus wiping Oconto off the map industrially. 


RECONSIGNMENT PROBLEM PERPLEXING 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—The situation today in 
the matter of the embargo placed by the Car 
Service Section is this: All cars in transit on or 
before the time specified are being accepted for 
reconsignment by the railroads. At one time 
more than 200 cars of lumber were in transit and 
at East St. Louis, Cairo, Thebes, Mounds and 
other junction points, but it was stated today 
that these will not number more than twenty-five. 

An important modification has been obtained 
and that is that shipments will be allowed from a 
point on one line to a point on the same line, 
without the formality of a permit from the con- 
signee. This opens up a wide territory to St. 
Louis distributers. St. Louis being on the line 
of twenty-two railroads, and with the Terminal 
Association belt line a part of such lines, it is ina 
position to cover a wide range. This same sit- 
uation is true of Cincinnati and Cairo. This 
modification, however, is of no value to, and 
places at a distinct disadvantage, such mills as 
are on lines like the Cotton Belt or Missouri 
Pacific that have no eastern lines and whose 
shipments for those points must be reconsigned 
at St. Louis. These concerns, and there are 
many, must hustle for permits in order to dispose 
of their product. 

Division (yellow pine wholesalers) has had 
several meetings at which the embargo and its 
effects were discussed. The following telegram 
was sent by the Lumbermen’s Exchange to Di- 
rector General of Railroads MeAdoo: 

Order No. 2CSS issued by the railroad administration 
has seriously injured the entire lumber industry in the 
South and Southwest and will put a large number of 
manufacturers and wholesalers out of business. We 
feel that you do not wish this condition to exist and 
we respectfully request that you modify this order or 
suspend it until investigation can be made as to the 
subsequent effect of the order. 

No reply to this telegram has been received. 

Lumbermen of St. Louis now are trying to 
get further modification of the order, so as to 
make the obtaining of permits from the con- 
signee unnecessary and to allow the shipments 
of lumber to any point where there is no con- 
gestion. There are thousands of points where 
retail lumber dealers are located to whom ship- 
ments could be made with no possible chance for 
congestion. At points where there is conges- 
tion, it is contended that embargoes could be 
placed, and further embargoes from time to 
time as occasion arises, altho, of course, giving 
lumber shippers due notice of the placing of 
such embargoes. If the Government’s aim is 
to do away with the shipment of what is known 


as ‘‘transit’’ cars, it is pointed out that final 
destination and names of bona fide purchasers 
could be insisted upon. 

The transit car business, which has been a 
tremendous factor in the lumber trade of St. 
Louis, seems to be hit hardest by the order. These 
concerns that buy lumber on their own account 
to be put in transit and others that handle transit 
cars on consignment for hundreds of small pine 
mills thruout the South have been closing out 
such business as they have had on hand. As to 
the future, it is problematical. They do not know 
just what to do. One concern has handled as 
many as 150 ears in transit at one time, and 
sometimes as high as 1,000 have been on lists 
issued by St. Louis wholesalers. 

One problem that has arisen in connection 
with the reconsignment regulation is what is to 
be done in the case of cars refused for any rea- 
son, There are several such problems confront- 
ing wholesalers in St. Louis now. This matter 
will frequently arise. 

But thru all the presentation of their prob- 
lems growing out of this order is the patriotic 
spirit which has characterized the acceptance in 
good spirit of all regulations imposed by the 
Government upon the lumber industry. If the 
Government deems the order to be necessary for 
the winning of the war, then the lumbermen are 
more than willing to comply in every particular 
hoth with the spirit and letter of the regulation. 





WILL COMPLY CHEERFULLY 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 24.—Altho the Govern- 
ment embargo on railroad shipments of forest 
products created a furore when first made public, 
the lumber industry of Wisconsin and the North 
has refused to be stampeded, and since the text of 
the order has become available for close study it 
is felt that the restrictions are not nearly so rigid 
and stringent as early reports would have the indus- 
try believe. It is expected, of course, that the 
embargo will have some unfavorable effect, but 
on the whole the impression is that under existing 
conditions of trade and transportation no serious 
consequences will result. A large share of the busi- 
ness in the hands of northern mills is on direct 
or indirect Government account, altho in many 
instances these requirements have been received 
rather spasmodically and manufacturers have been 
obliged to fill in orders of a less official character. 
So far as retail yards and other consumers are con- 
cerned, their supplies of northern lumber for the 
most part are shipped direct from mills over a 
single line, without transfer to foreign lines. The 
worst effect, it is said, will be upon the practice of 
reconsignment. 

In general the embargo is taken to mean a gen- 
eral reduction of cars and closer check on the car 
supply to promote the strictest conservation and the 
elimination of any traflic that may be incompatible 
with the urgent requirements of the Goverrment in 
carrying out its war program according to sched- 
ule. While members of the industry in Milwaukee 
are not prepared to make statements of their views, 
pending a more thoro familiarity with the facts, 
they feel that there is nothing in the matter which 
should create a panicky feeling. In their opinion the 
Government based its aetion on necessity and while 
some or all will be hit, it is recommended that cheer- 
ful compliance be accorded as a further contribu- 
tion toward winning the war in the shortest possi- 
ble time. 





CINCINNATIANS MEET THE SITUATION 

CINCINNATI, On10, Sept. 23.—At a meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, called by 
President George M. Morgan to discuss the new 
freight embargo order, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

Moved, that this club go on record as desiring to 
assist the car service bureau in controlling traffic in 
forest products, and to that end a committee of five 
be appointed by the chairman to obtain for Cincinnati 
and vicinity ways and means for a more convenient 


manner of securing permits than outlined in the em- 
bargo notice. 


President Morgan thereupon named on the com- 
mittee F’. M. Renshaw, traffic manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, as chairman; W. N. 
Lockwood, head of a local traffie service bureau; 
EK. J. Thoman, of the Thoman Flinn Lumber Co., 
secretary of the Cincinnati Lumbernien’s Club; 
J. J. Linehan, of the Mowbray Robinson Co., and 
8. E. Giffen, of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co. 
This committee held a meeting today and named 
Messrs. Giffen, Renshaw and Linehan a committee 
to go to Washington at once to appear before 
the car service section and urge that arrange 
ments be made whereby lumber shipping permits 
can be obtained from some authority in Cincin- 
nati and not from the Washington bureau. It 18 
believed that an arrangement of this sort will 
reduce materially the hardships that the embargo 
order entails upon the lumber trade. 
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TRUCKS SAVE BOTH TIME AND MONEY 





Present Day Conditions Require Modern Delivery Equipment— Experience of 
a Successful Lumber Retailer 





SAYS LIVE RETAILER MUST USE TRUCKS 

In the opinion of Will A. Cavin, lumber retailer and 
building contractor at Sturgis, Mich., the average 
dealer doing a business of $75,000 to $100,000 a year 
will find it profitable to have one light truck for small 
deliveries and a heavy truck for full loads. Mr. Cavin, 
who also is interested in the Niles Lumber Co., at 
Niles, Mich., changed from horse to motor truck deliv- 
ery, at both points, about three years ago. He says the 
installing of motor delivery equipment was one of the 
most profitable investments he ever made. Formerly he 
had to feed five horses; now he keeps only one, which 
makes a tremendous difference in these days when feed 
prices are fairly soaring. The single horse is used 
mainly in unloading and handling lumber about the 
yard. For unloading he has five light wagon trucks, 
which allows two at the cars for loading, while two 
are being unloaded at the yard and the other is enroute 
between the cars and the yard. Needless to say, this 


Cavin says that the trucks have often had to drive over 
ash piles full of nails and over broken glass and 
crockery which would otherwise have resulted in 
punctures. The tip is passed along for what it may be 
worth to other dealers operating similar equipment. 

On the question of comparative costs Mr. Cavin, 
while he has not kept exact records, has very definite 
ideas. ‘Of course,” said he, “the high price of hay and 
other feed during the last two years has made the 
balance sheet show up more favorably for trucks than 
it otherwise would; yet even at additional expense as 
far as actual operation is concerned I would still con- 
sider trucks much ahead of the old fashioned method 
of horse delivery. Horses are too slow for present day 
business, and I can not see how a retailer can match 
the speed of a live competitor unless he uses motor 
trucks.” 

Mr. Cavin has very radical ideas as to amount that 
should be charged off annually for depreciation, ex- 


pressing the opinion that this should be figured on the 











Here is shown a 5-ton Mack truck, equipped with semi trailer, delivering big spruce logs at the plant of the 
White River Spruce Co., Enumclaw, Wash. <A couple of minutes later the logs rolled down the incline and 
took their final plunge into the mill pond, preparatory to being cut into airplane stock. The company is 


using several 5-ton Macks, with excellent results. 


little “unpatented” unloading system devised by Mr. 
Cavin for his own yards keeps the lumber moving out 
of the cars at a lively rate, as no time is lost waiting 
for trucks. Where the haul between cars and yard is 
short this plan can be used to advantage, releasing the 
motor truck or trucks for straight delivery work. 
Naturally, a truck should be kept moving as much as 
possible in order to make it earn maximum return upon 
its cost. If used for unloading from car to yard there 
naturally is considerable idle time, as far as the 
truck is concerned, while it is receiving and discharging 
its loads. 

For the last two or three years Mr. Cavin had been 
using at each yard a Ford chassis with truck attach- 
ment, but found the work too hard and rough for 
makeshift equipment, hence has recently purchased a 
2-ton truck of standard make for use at each point. 
He says that during his two years’ use of the Ford 
truck he found it advantageous to remove the inner 
tubes of the front tires, discontinue the use of air 
entirely and substitute Essenkay filler. The rear tires 
being solid this eliminated all danger of punctures. Mr. 





Thru the dense forests of Pacific County, Washington, ahite Cia’ “ 
miles this plank road, tapping the heart of the Sitka spruce region. Massive — bo buy = rebuilt Lida 
trucks roll over it, heavily loaded with spruce for airplanes. In the picture ‘ck’ for considerably less 

Only motor trucks can than the price of a new 

vehicle will find their hopes 

dashed, 


is seen a Federal truck going out for a load of logs. 
meet the urgent logging transportation demands of Uncle Sam’s strenuous 


Spruce production program, 





basis of at least 38% percent. He modifies this by 
saying that this is especially true of cheap, light 
trucks, but that he hopes depreciation on his new 2-ton 
trucks will not be nearly so much, Probably an annual 
depreciation charge of 15 to 20 percent, according to 
character of service and general hauling conditions, is 
ample to cover the wear and tear on a truck of any of 
the Jeading makes, unless it is subjected to unusually 
severe usage, 


OO 


THE QUESTION of how long a motor truck will last 
in active service is often asked. While it is, of course, 
somewhat like asking how long a man will live, a 
partial answer, or at least an interesting sidelight on 
the proposition, is afforded by the experience of KE. L. 
Hobbs, proprietor of a popcorn factory at Lynn, Mass., 
who ten years ago bought the first Federal truck ever 
sold. This truck not only is still running and giving 
good service but it has never required more than the 
ordinary minor repairs incident to constant use. 
AMERICAN TRUCKS 

TO REMAIN 
ABROAD 


Much speculation has 
been indulged in with re 
gard to the final disposition, 
after the war, of the thou 
sands of trucks that are be 
ing sent to Europe for mili 
tary use. Forrest J. Alvin, 
general manager of the 
United States Motor Truck 
(o., says that it is his un 





at the European fronts will 
be returned to this country 
at the close of the war; but 
that they will round out 
their careers in the rebuild 


selgium America owes a 


Hluns, and it is fitting that 


stretches for twenty-five 





derstanding that none of 
the American-made trucks 


ing and rehabilitation of 
war towns in France and 


debt of gratitude to those 
countries that held back the 


American trucks should 
help complete the work of 
restoration. If these thou- 
sands of trucks remain in 
Kurope it will have a 
marked bearing on the mo- 
tor truck industry of this 
country, as any prospective 
buyers who have been figur- 
ing that perhaps a year or 
two hence they might be 
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A Dealer Says— 


“We have never han- 
dled the “Rite-Grade 
Inspected” Shingle at 
this place until we re- 
ceived this car, and to 
say that we are well 
pleased with the car 
would be putting it 
mildly.” 


Rite-Grade Inspected 


GS 


<1 RITE GRADE! 


INSPECTED 


Red 
Cedar 


Shingles 


Learn about their 
TRADE GETTING 
and TRADE KEEP- 
ING qualities. Write 


Shingle Branch 


West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association 


Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Oregon 


SPRUCE buyers 


Avail yourselves of our 

large complete stocks, also 

large special-cutting capacity. 
Try our No. 1 Common Spruce Plank, Timbers 
and 4-4; Shop Common also Box—all thicknesses; 
Clear Aeroplane Rejects (for Factory cut-up pur 


poses); this Spruce grades fully 75% four-sides 
Clear balance not less than three-sides Clear. 


WIRE OR MAIL US YOUR OREGON SPRUCE 
schedules for reliable quick attention 


BRIX-SAND LUMBER CO. 


Pittock Block PORTLAND, OREGON 




















~~“ PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lambermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
isthe it x 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 
Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 
Wire inquiries for prompt service 
Sales representatives Two Exclu- 
sive Spruce Mills. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon 














J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER C0., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., | PORTLAND, ORE. 


























THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 
By D 1 man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,”’ just 

y Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN WALNUT 
[By C. D. Mell] 


It may be of interest at this time, when the atten- 
tion of our Government is turned to walnut wood for 
making gunstocks, to refer briefly to a South American 
tree yielding a wood almost similar to our native black 
walnut. In Europe the wood of the Circassian or so- 
called English walnut is chiefly requisitioned for gun- 
stocks. In America the black walnut is the principal 
source of wood for this purpose, tho other woods have 
been used and still others have been tested and found 
wanting. Walnut is the ideal wood for gunstock ma- 
terial, but the drain on the available supply has been 
so great that it is becoming not only relatively scarce 
but also very high priced. Moreover, walnut is again 
coming into more general use in this country for a 
great variety of other purposes and there is a likelihood 
that users will soon turn their attention to walnut of 
foreign origin. It is believed that the South American 
wood will meet all the requirements of the American 
user. 

The trade and local names of this wood are nogal, 
nogal silvestre and wild walnut. The scientific name 
is Juglans australis and it is closely allied to our black 
walnut, Juglans nigra. The botanical range of this 
tree extends from southern Mexico southward into Co- 
lombia, Peru, Ecuador, Argentina and northern Chili. 
It is in no place very abundant, but has been cultivated 
in parts of South America from a very early period 
and is highly esteemed on account of its valuable wood. 
It has been planted extensively and grows now abun- 
dantly in the Provinces of Salta, Jujuy and Tucuman 
of northern Argentina, where the conditions are espe- 
cially suited to this tree. Some of the other Provinces 
of Argentina have walnut plantations, but not in such 
large commercial quantities. 

The tree sometimes attains a height of about seventy 
feet, altho generally not over fifty to sixty feet, and a 
diameter at the base of from 25 to 40 inches. Good 
straight logs from 12 to 18 feet long and from 12 to 
24 inches square, or in exceptional cases as much as 
80 inches square, are brought to the large markets in 
Buenos Aires. About 2,000 logs, which average about 
300 board feet each, are sold in this market annually. 
The price of the wood in the form of logs varies from 
10 to 14 cents per board foot, while the sawed lumber 
ranges from 16 to 20 cents per foot. Both logs and 
sawed lumber are measured in the large markets by 
experienced scalers. These scalers are not Government 
officials nor do they receive official recognition, except 
that their measurements are accepted by the custom 
house officers. They must have a license from the 
Government, but it grants them no authority, except 
to conduct a private business. Their fee is 1 percent 
of the selling price. They are employed to measure 
all lumber and logs sold, making discounts for defects, 
such as cracks, rough edges, bad hearts, knots, sappy 
conditions, damage by seawater etc. These discounts 
are sometimes very heavy, and it is not an unusual 
thing for buyers or sellers to furnish their own scalers. 

These scalers also measure and pass upon all im 
ported woods. If there is a defect in the log or board, 
affecting, for instance, from 1 to 4 inches wide and 
from 2 to 4 feet long, a reduction is made for its en- 
tire length for the greatest width of the defect regard- 
less of the length of the piece or the condition of the 
log or board below the defect. This rule is applied to 
all woods sold in the large timber markets in Argen- 
tina, and it is greatly to the advantage of the buyer 
who derives considerable profit from the wood which 
the scaler deducts as defective. 

A good many of the walnut logs are more or less 
defective at the center, which results in considerable 
loss, not only as a result of the scaler’s custom of re- 
jecting liberally for cull, but because of the wasteful 
method of cutting and sawing. All the logs are hewn 
square in the forest, so as to save freight in transport- 
ing them to market and to adapt them to the sawmills, 
which seldom use round logs. The sawmills in Argen- 
tina are not generally adapted to sawing round logs. 
If the logs were sent to the mills round the waste 
would be materially reduced. 


Two great difficulties stand in the way of exploiting 
Argentina walnut, both of which are gradually being 
overcome. One is the difficulty experienced in drying 
the wood sufficiently for use in cabinet and construc- 
tion work. The other is the excessive cost of transpor- 
tation of the timber to market under the present con- 
ditions. It is necessary to find a process for speedily 
seasoning it without affecting the quality of the wood. 
Railroad companies are now installing plants which 
are being successfully operated, but they are not as 
yet in general use. 

At present all walnut is brought to Buenos Aires in 
the green state, being shipped as soon as possible after 
it is cut. In this condition it weighs about eighty 
pounds per cubic foot. The freight on this wood from 
the place where it is cut to Buenos Aires is thus quite 
considerable, because it weighs only about fifty-two 
pounds per cubie foot when dry. If the wood were sea- 
soned in the forest the local consumption would be in- 
creased three to four fold, because it would be in great 
demand for furniture, moldings, house finishing etc. 
Moreover, it is naturally much more difficult to sell it 
green than dry, because the cabinet maker or any other 
buyer of wood who uses walnut does not wish to hold 
it from one to three years until it is thoroly seasoned. 
This he must do under present conditions. Occasion- 
ally the wood is worked up into furniture before it is 
thoroly dry, and the result is that it often warps and 
shrinks. When it is properly treated, Argentina wal- 
nut is as good as, if not better, than our black walnut, 
for it is easily worked and makes beautiful furniture. 

Large quantities of this walnut are available in 


Argentina within reach of railroads for about 1 cent 
per square foot, including the cost of squaring the logs. 
Labor is also comparatively cheap in the timber regions. 
The price of walnut logs at the railroad is from 3 to 
6 cents per square foot green. There is no reason why 
this wood should not be profitably exploited if it were 
put on the market in proper condition. Second rate 
black walnut boards, usually 7 to 8 inches wide, some- 
times as much as 15 inches wide, and only 6 to 10 or 12 
feet long, have been sold in Argentina for 20 cents per 
square foot, wholesale, and at retail for 22 to 23 cents. 
It is generally admitted that our black walnut is some- 
what better than that produced in South America, but 
the difference in quality is not so great as the differ- 
ence in price. With proper methods of cutting and 
handling, the wood of the South American species could 
be put on the market here at less than a good deal of 
our best grades of native walnut. 





CONTINUE PROPAGANDA IN RUSSIA 


“Until the present nominal Russian rulers are re- 
placed by men of practical common sense and business 
experience there can be no reéstablishment of confidence 
and credit in Russia,” says C. F. Just, Canadian trade 
commissioner, who recently returned from Petrograd to 
London. For the time being, he points out, everything 
so far as trade interests are concerned hinges upon 
the reéstablishment of the exchange. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of the revolution, says 
Mr. Just, the prospect for increased trade between 
Russia and North America rapidly was improving. The 
conditions surrounding Siberian grain and timber pro- 
duction especially are such that the North American 
type of machinery is most suitable, and as soon as the 
exchange question can be adjusted he believes that 
American manufacturers will find an excellent oppor- 
tunity to extend their trade in this practically virgin 
field. Even at the present time, despite the chaos in 
Kuropean Russia and western Siberia, the greatest 


, bart of Siberia is accessible, via Vladivistok, Dalny 


and Nikolaievsk, now that the Czecho-Slovak and 
Allied forces operating in that country have gained 
control of practically the entire Trans-Siberian Railway 
system east of the Urals. 


In view of all developments, which are very favorable 
even tho they have as yet not assumed definite form, 
this is no time for relaxing trade propaganda, warns 
Mr. Just. He urges that the leading American ex- 
porters should pool their interests and work together 
toward simplifying those questions of finance, trans- 
portation, representation and distribution which will 
diminish competition among themselves and thus in- 
crease their prospects of establishing their influence in 
Siberia and Russia against that of Germany and other 
enemy countries. 


Most of the leading merchants in Russia can transact 
business in the English language; but, of course, a 
knowledge of Russian would be invaluable, in fact 
absolutely necessary to those making serious attempts 
to develop trade in Russia. There is an immense field 
for all sorts of business endeavor in that country by 
virtue of the unlimited natural resources the country 
possesses. 

The news that filters in from the White Sea district 
in European Russia, the seat of the Russian lumber 
industry, also is distinctly favorable. The population 
there is far from pro-German, and is codperating 
heartily with the Allied forces which are operating 
there. Advices indicate that order, both industrial and 
political, rapidly is being restored in Archangel, and 
even that commercial communication with the outside 
world may soon be reopened to some extent. This 
augurs well for the local important lumber industry, 
and sawmill machinery manufacturers ought to divide 
their attention between Siberia and the White Sea 
district and prepare now for the ultimate heavy trade 
that should emanate from these sources if they are 
properly cultivated, 


In this connection may be quoted from a bulletin 
of the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce the re- 
marks on the Russian lumber industry made by a 
prominent American business man who returned about 
a year ago from a personal investigation tour in that 
country : 


Equally important (as matters previously discussed) 
in the development of the Russian field is the organi 
zation of the Russian timber industry. At the present 
time the undeveloped timber acreage in Russia is prac- 
tically equivalent to the entire timber acreage in the 
United States and Canada. After the war there will 
be an enormous demand for lumber in connection with 
the reconstruction of the developed parts of Europe. 
Both from a geographical standpoint and from the 
standpoint of economy in supplying lumber, Russia 
will be in an extremely favorable position, and the 
Russian Government is especially interested in the or- 
ganization and development of the Russian timber in- 
dustry on a large scale. American lumber interests 
are familiar with the problems which must be solved 
in connection with the organization of the timber in- 
dustry in Russia, and there is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of American capital in such 
capacity in that country. 


These remarks were made before the Bolsheviki ap- 
peared on the scene as national factors; but present 
conditions have not disrupted the fundamental factors, 
and the same favorable situation as prevailed during 
this man’s sojourn in Russia will be renewed immedi- 
ately upon the readjustment of the internal politics 
there. And if this opportunity awaits the American 
lumberman-capitalist, it is only logical that no less 
an opportunity awaits the American manufacturer of 
sawmill machinery. 
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SUGGESTS LUMBER POOLING FOR EXPORT 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 23.—American manufacturers 
who intend to supply lumber for industrial reconstruc- 
tion of northern France at the close of the war, will 
probably find some interesting material in a recent 
bulletin gotten out by R. R. May, director of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, who under date 
of Sept. 16, calls attention to the fact that codperative 
selling or pooling of lumber will be necessary in order 
that manufacturers may deal direct with the French 
buyers after the war. It is claimed that buying will be 
done in such large quantities and on such a big scale 
that very few American manufacturers would be in 
position to supply desired quantities of numerous items. 

The bulletin was gotten out to all members of the 
Louisville branch of the organization, and reads as 
follows : 

“American manufacturers who intend supplying lum- 
ber for the industrial reconstruction of northern 
France should prepare for codperative selling, for a 
revolutionary change in French methods of buying is 
to follow the war. 

“A small number of central purchasing agencies rep- 
resenting groups of French manufacturers engaged in 
related industries and assisted by the credit of the 
Government will deal direct with those supplying mate- 
rial. 

“Scattered American selling efforts will not be able 
to meet the requirements of the huge buying power of 
several thousand French consumers and in the opinion 
of Pierce C. Williams, American attache at Paris, who 
reports that unless American manufacturers prepare 
for coéperative selling they will be laboring under a 
serious handicap. : 

“The Central Bureau for Industrial Purchases for 
the Invaded Regions, a French stock company com- 
posed of many manufacturers, has emphasized in a 
report that the task of restoring the destroyed indus- 
tries is too large for individual and competitive buying. 
Its directors are reported as equally certain that it will 
be out of the question for isolated American firms, no 
matter how large or well equipped, to meet the demand. 
It is with groups of American manufacturers—each 
group being able to supply a certain industry with all 
materials and special equipment for its restoration— 
that the Central Bureau wishes to establish relations. 

“The industrial reconstruction in France alone is 
more than one nation can properly attend to, so the 
pooling of American interests involves solution of the 
question of whether American manufacturers will be 
able to hold their own in competition with other 
nations. 


“All factories and mines as well as houses have been 
completely wrecked. The cost of replacing these in- 
dustries today is estimated at three times the original 
cost, which would amount to several millions. The 
French Government states that damage caused by war 
should be a charge on the nation as a whole. This 
means that the French manufacturer looks to his Gov- 
ernment for the means of resuming industrial activity. 

“Realizing the objection to the Government buying 
materials, the manufacturers organized the Central 
Association for the Restoration of Industrial Life in 
the Invaded Regions, which is to be conducted without 
profit and serving as a proxy of the State. This mem- 
bership is divided into classes to cover the various in- 
dustries in France. 


“By this agreement the bureau buys and distributes 
materials after purchases have been approved by the 
Ministry of Commerce and these accounts are all sub- 
ject to audit by the inspector general of finance. This 
makes it practically a Government institution and just 
as reliable as the credit of the French Government 
itself, 

“Affronted with these conditions, it appears that it 
behooves the lumber industry to form a central selling 
agency which is entirely permissible under the Webb 
Bill and to which end the manufacturers have been 
working in recent years. 


“This is certainly a question that should be given 


consideration by the various lumber associations as 
well as individual firms.” 





LUMBER SCARCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


EVERETT, WASH., Sept. 23.—H. W. Patton, well 
known Pacific Northwest newspaper editor, now ‘“va- 
cating” on a windjammer in southern waters, writes as 
follows from Chiclayo, Peru: 


Lumber is a searce article down here. There is a 
native tree from which box shooks may be sawed, but 
the wood is poor and knotty. You buy Douglas fir as 
you do rope in the States by the running foot. The 
price of rough lumber is 12 cents a foot, or $120 a 
thousand, and it is hard to get at that price. Imagine 
the difference between the price paid at the mills in 
the Northwest and the selling price down here. 
course, the freight charge of $40 a thousand has some- 
thing to do with it, but one may readily see where the 
middleman reaps a glorious profit. I think lumbermen 
of the Northwest would do well to form an association, 
after the war, and place agents at the principal ports 
along this coast to handle their product. Certainly 
the expense would not be great, while the resultant 
profit could be made most satisfactory. 





NO DECREASE OF LUMBER NEEDS EXPECTED 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


to change that attitude of the quartermaster 
corps. The War Industries Board is giving earn- 
est consideration to the desirability of substitut- 
ing a wooden bed for the metal now generally 
used. Large numbers of steel and other metal 
tables, filing cabinets and containers have been 
purchased and contracts are outstanding for 
many more. Recent announcements by the War 
Industries Board show clearly the necessity for 
conserving metals, more especially steel, produc- 
tion of which is many million tons below the 
estimated essential war needs. 


To Erect Large Hospitals 


Today the War Department announced plans 
for the construction of a 1000-bed hospital at 
Whipple Barracks, Arizona. This is in addition 
to a 300-bed hospital recently authorized. The 
estimated cost of the larger hospital is $1,581,525. 
It will be set aside for the use of tubereular 
patients. In this connection the War Depart- 
ment announcement says: ‘‘The various build- 
ings now located at this post will be converted 
for hospital use. There will be erected in addi- 
tion to the ward buildings a number of buildings 
for utilities. A total of thirty-one buildings will 
pushed as rapidly as possible.’’ 

This further announcement of new construc- 
tion was made today by the War Department: 
‘Authorization has been given to the construc- 
tion division to proceed with the erection of a 
2,500-bed hospital at Camp Knox, Stithton, Ky. 
The estimated cost is $2,491,600. The various 
buildings will be of the type which is standard 
in all cantonments.’’ 

The construction division also has been di- 
rected to erect a 4,000-kilowatt power plant with 
all the necessary equipment for the Milton Manu- 
facturing Co. at Milton, Pa. This company is 
manufacturing supplies for the army and its 
present power equipment is inadequate to meet 
the urgent demands of Uncle Sam. The build- 
ings and equipment will cost $350,000. The Mil- 
ton Co. is producing shells with which to hammer 
the Huns. It will eventually take over the power 
plant, paying for it by deducting a certain price 
per shell in future contracts. 

This is an illustration of the way in which the 
War Department is assisting private concerns 
which are engaged on essential war contracts. 
Many other examples could be given. They all 
mean more construction. 

The first carload of guns from the new gun 
plant of the American Radiator Co. at Bayonne, 
N. J., have been approved by the Bureau of 
Ordnance of the Navy Department at the Indian 





Head (Maryland) proving ground. This com- 
pany has long been engaged in making Ameri- 
can and foreign houses warm in cold weather. 
Now it is also engaged in making guns with 
which to ‘‘make it hot for German U-boat com- 
manders’’ and for other war uses. 


Lumber Orders Are Heavy 


Just to show that orders for southern pine lum- 
ber have not ceased, as some manufacturers had 
feared, the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
last week received orders for 33,549,250 feet. 
There are in prospect for this week upward of 
30,000,000 feet for this bureau alone, not count- 
ing the millions of feet which will be placed 
with the Georgia-Florida and Alabama-Missis- 
sippi Bureaus. 

It should have been recalled in connection 
with what was said about wooden ship construc- 
tion that approximately 200,000 feet of lumber 
is used for various purposes, including decking, 
in building a standard steel ship. This is a 
fairly sizable item in itself, and is one more 
illustration of the indispensability of wood in 
war uses. The large number of naval craft also 
employ considerable quantities of wood in con- 
struction, more especially decking and inside 
work. The 110-foot wooden submarine chasers 
have been doing excellent work both on this side 
of the Atlantic and in the war zone. 

Lumbermen generally need not lay awake 
nights for a long time worrying over lack of 
Government orders for their products. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, is making a fight to 
have allocated to the Pacific coast mills a part 
of the big order for lumber for converting Camp 
Mills into a cantonment. The priorities board 
has refused to grant priority orders for shipping 
common fir lumber across the continent to Long 
Island. Mr. Allen has registered a most vigor- 
ous protest, especially in view of the fact. that 
every other department concerned has recom- 
mended that a part of the order be given to the 
west Coast, in order to relieve the growing re- 
serve of side cut Jumber from airplane and-ship 
stock. 

He contends that there is real danger that 
some west Coast mills will be compelled to slow 
down on the production of both airplane and 
ship stuff unless some relief is given in the way 
of finding a market for at least a small part of 
the side cut accumulations. Senators Chamber- 
lain of Oregon and Poindexter of Washington 
have taken a hand in the matter and interesting 
developments may follow. 


“MOVIES” AND LECTURES FOR LOGGERS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 21.—A corps of lectur- 
ers and motion picture operators were turned loose 
in the Inland Empire this week by the War De- 
partment in the inauguration of an educational and 
entertaining series of programs for the members 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
in the district. 

In codperation with the members of the Timber 
Products Manufacturers, comprising the larger 
mill and logging operators of the Spokane district, 
two teams went into the field each carrying a lec- 
turer and motion picture outfit. One of the motion 
picture machines was equipped to run with kerosene 
power for use where electricity was not available. 

The teams operated under the direction of Capt. 
E. D. Birkholz, the itinerary of each team being 
as follows: 


Team No. 1—Coeur de’Alene city, Thursday night, 
Sept. 19; Wolf Lodge, Friday night; Harrison, Satur- 
day night; Rose Lake, Monday; Kellogg, Tuesday 
night, Sept. 24. 


Team No. 2—Sandpoint, Thursday, Sept. 19; Hope, 
Friday night ; Bonners Ferry, Saturday night ; Laclede, 
— night, and Priest River, Tuesday night, Sept. 


The teams will continue their work over the bal- 
ance of the district. 


PPP DODD DLL LL 


WINTER equipment for American soldiers in the 
Siberian Expeditionary Forces will include, in addi- 
tion to the regular overseas outfit, fur caps, fur mit- 
tens, moose-hide moccasins, fur overcoat, fur parka, 
and mucklucks. The parka is a fur coat reaching 
about to the knees and having a fur hood attached. 
Mucklucks are winter boots such as are used in 
Alaska and other northern regions. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 24.—Orders for hardwood lumber are still 
coming forward and there are a few shipments going 
out. Modification of the recently issued embargo order 
has made it possible to ship commercial lumber into 
considerable consuming territory within the restricted 
area without the use of permits. At the same time, 
permits covering shipments of southern hardwoods into 
the restricted area are beginning to arrive and the situ- 
ation is regarded as having a few more bright spots 
in it. As a matter of fact, however, there is com- 
paratively little business doing and conditions are 
regarded as dictinctly unfavorable from the standpoint 
of most hardwood manufacturers. Such orders as are 
arriving are well distributed thruout the hardwood 
list and the market shows a quite firm undertone. 

The Kellogg Lumber Co, has removed its offices from 
Cairo, Ill, to the fourteenth floor of the Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Company Building, Memphis. It has a 
circular mill in operation at Round Pond, Ark., and, 
in addition to handling the output of this, it will en- 
gage in general purchase and sale of southern hard- 
woods. C. M. Kellogg, formerly of the Barksdale- 
Kellogg Lumber Co., Memphis, is in charge of the 
affairs of the Kellogg Lumber Co. His two brothers 
interested with him—J. P. and R. L.—are “somewhere 
in France” in the service of the Government. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, is receiving con- 
gratulations from his many friends on the arrival 
of a bouncing boy who made his appearance last Thurs- 
day evening. 

It is conservatively estimated that the Valley Log 
Loading Co. has 27,000,000 feet of logs to load on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line of the Illinois Central 
and 5,000,000 on the Memphis-Marianna cut-off of the 
Missouri Pacific system. These figures do not in- 
clude logs awaiting loading on branch or spur lines 
nor do they include those which are to be loaded by 
independent firms. These figures give a pretty clear 
idea of the enormous quantity of timber cut and pre- 
pared for shipment and indicate what a task hardwood 
manufacturers will have if they undertake to cut up 
all this timber under unsatisfactory conditions sur- 
rounding production and distribution. 

The special red gum exhibit, which has been dis- 
played by C. BE. Van Camp, assistant secretary of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
in charge of the gum department of that organization, 
at the various fairs in Illinois and Indiana during the 
last several weeks, is being shown at the Tri-State fair 
at Memphis this week. This exhibit, according to Mr. 
Van Camp, attracted much attention on the northern 
circuit and has brought in several hundred inquiries 
for gum lumber. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 25—Due to uncertainty concerning the general 
embargo order relative to shipments of lumber for 
non-war industries and the fact that shipments for 
plants engaged upon war orders are not specifically laid 
forth, things have been comparatively quiet in the 
lumber trade during the week. At the present time 
consumers can not find out whether they can secure 
permits or not, and just how to secure them, with the 
result that they have postponed buying until something 
definite comes out. Local jobbers and mill operators 
report that they are getting absolutely no answers to 
quotations made on inquiries, and the entire market has 
taken up the waiting game. 


In the meantime the southern lumber organizations 
are bending every effort to have the new regulations 
modified to some extent, and arrangements made 
whereby essential permits may be secured without the 
loss of time and red tape which will be necessary as 
the situation now stands. At many of the southern 
mills labor used in loading cars is practically idle in 
spite of the fact that these mills have heavy deliveries 
to make on orders for Government use, but which have 
not been specified in the general order and for which 
permits would have to be secured if shipped as the order 
now stands, 

At a meeting of the southern organizations at Atlanta 
during the classification hearing last week protests 
were wired to several southern congressmen, the Rail- 
road Administration ete., by some of the prominent 
organizations represented, including the Savannah 
Chamber of Commerce, Western Carolina Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, North Carolina Pine Association and 
Georgia & Florida Saw Mill Association as well as other 
organizations. It is expected that action will be taken 
this week by the Louisville Hardwood Club which will 
probably send a delegation to Washington to endeavor 
to straighten up some of the most binding sections of 
the order. 

In the meantime much rush business can not be 
shipped, and things are at a standstill. There are 
plenty of orders on the books with a good log supply 
at mill points, fair labor supply, a better log car 
supply and fair supplies of box cars etc. The only 
drawback to business is the fact that even essential 
orders can not be moved until permits are received. 
Jobbers are especially hard hit with things as they 
now stand, in spite of the fact that there are still two 
months of open weather during which shipments should 
move fairly well. 

W. A. McLean, president of the Wood-Mosaic Co., of 
Albany, addressed his men at the Highland Park plant 
on Monday, commending them for their efforts to aid 
the company and the country thru speeding up produc- 
tion, especially on war orders, their patriotic spirit and 
strong efforts in patriotic movements such as the 
Liberty loan, and wound up his talk by stating that 
effective Oct. 1, every man on the payroll at the High- 


land Park plant would receive a 10 percent increase in 
wages. 

There appears to be a general scarcity of broom and 
mop handles this season, and consumers are having con- 
siderable difficulty in securing supplies at any price. 
This is partly due to the heavy demand for lumber, 
scarcity of labor and shortage of cars, which has 
resulted in mills being unable to manufacture or ship 
much handle dimension stock. Handles which formerly 
could be had at $22 to $25 a thousand, turned and 
ready for use, are today costing $55 a thousand, and 
are hard to get at that. The high cost of labor in the 
turning shops is also largely responsible for the smaller 
production and higher prices, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 24.—Little change has been noted in the hard- 
wood situation. Prices remain unchanged for the 
hardwoods that are in heaviest demand, which practi- 
cally comes from the same sources that have prevailed 
in this market for some time. Furniture manufactur- 
ers are buying somewhat generously as are manufac- 
turers of implements. The heaviest demand of all comes 
from the box manufacturers, who are using immense 
quantities of lower grade woods. Companies engaged 
in the manufacture of supplies for the Government 
are buying heavily and it is reported that when a 


_company receives a war contract, it immediately begins 


to lay up a surplus supply of lumber to be used in 
contracts that may well be expected in future. 

Trade with the retailers is very inactive. The sea- 
son of the year has arrived when building operations 
generally fall off and the trade now reports that its 
operations have been reduced to a minimum. Retail- 
ers are buying only enough to build up broken lines, 
As retail stocks are fairly heavy no demand from this 
source is expected by the wholesale and manufacturing 
trade for some time to come. 

William J. Roach, an Indianapolis lumber dealer, has 
become director of the Indiana warehouse of the Amer 
ican Red Cross, occupying the fourth and fifth floors 
of the Marrott Department Store Building. The posi 
tion is entirely a volunteer service. The appointment 
of Mr. Roach was announced last week from the late 
division headquarters of the Red Cross in Cleveland, 
Ohio. The chief task of the warehouse director is to 
see that Red Cross articles for the men overseas are 
shipped promptly and properly. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 23.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of Evansville and southern Indiana has been 
fairly good during the last few days and manufacturers 
say that indications point to a trade as brisk as that of 
last fall if not even better. The demand for the various 
grades of hardwood lumber remains good, the demand 
for grades that the Government wants for war mate- 
rials being especially good. The retail lumber business 
in this city continues to drag and sash and door men 
as well as planing mill men say conditions are anything 
but good, 

A labor surplus in this city has been discovered thru 
the establishment of a card classification system to 
further the “work or fight’? plan by the local labor 
employment bureau. Altho all of Evansville factories 
are in operation, it is said that many calls for work 
are being made which the employment bureau has 
been unable to fill. The class affected consists prin- 
cipally of men who own their own homes here and are 
unwilling to leave the city. Little war work is being 
done in Evansville as compared with other cities and a 
great demand is being made on employees for war work. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 24.—Plan to work for a representative of the 
retail lumber interest on the subcommittee of the War 
Industries Board is being considered by members of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, following the 
return of J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the local board, 
and L. H. Flandermeyer, of the Prasse Lumber Co., 
from the annual meeting of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Chicago. As representatives of 
the Cleveland trade, these members believe that the 
retail lumber industry is in great need of strong repre- 
sentation at Washington at this time. They have 
stated that they feel the headquarters of the national 
lumber body of retailers should be established at 
Washington, for at least the period of the war, and 
with this accomplished much good can be done for the 
trade interests of the entire country. 

Considerable feeling has been aroused among all lum- 
ber interests here over what is termed ‘the arbitrary 
order of the War Industries Board,” which is taken as 
meaning a complete quietus on the lumber trade. It is 
pointed out by leaders of the trade here that the 
limiting of the amount which can be expended in the 
erection of any building, will tend to restrict the 
distribution of money at a time when it is needed most 
in winning the war. Cleveland yards are now carrying 
normal stocks and they also have large accounts receiv- 
able from contractors and builders. 

It is the belief here in lumber circles that if the intt- 
mation that banks will be required to curtail their 
credit line on all concerns doing what is considered non- 
essential work is carried out, the customers of the 
lumber industry, contractors and builders, must go out 
of business. Thus the lumber trade will be confronted 
with the great problem of how they are to collect 
outstanding accounts, as well as their almost total 
inability to move their lumber stocks. The principal 
objection of the Cleveland trade to the order is that it 
was given out without any apparent attempt on the 
part of those who issued it to hear arguments, either 
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pro or con, from the industry it most vitally affects, 
one of the largest in the United States. 

The local trade sees still ‘further restriction in its 
operations by the order to purchase lumber at the mills 
for Government building purposes. It is pointed out 
that Cleveland yards particularly, and yards in all 
large cities, for that matter, are pretty well stocked 
right now, and in excellent position to meet these 
Government needs. Should they be called upon for 
their lumber for this purpose, it is shown that the 
chances for long hauls, probably necessifating the tying 
up of railroad tonnage which also must be moved, and 
the consequent slow deliveries of the material to points 
where it is needed, can be reduced if not eliminated 
entirely by the purchase of lumber in yards in cities 
nearer to the projects. 

Reduction in surplus stocks in some yards is now 
an assured fact here, and altho the plan of interchange 
of supplies is only in operation a few weeks, inquiries 
from other cities regarding its operation already are 
being received at the Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers, presumably with a view toward installing the same 
plan in those cities. Thru this means yards now well 
supplied in one material or another are receiving the 
surplus of other yards, sometimes at a concession in 
price, and in this manner the aggregate of stocks is 
being reduced. Listings are made daily at the Cleve- 
land Board. 

Another widely known member of the Cleveland lum- 
ber industry is preparing to leave his business for 
war work in France. C. H. Foote, head of the C. H. 
Koote Lumber Co., has been appointed a member of the 
transportation division of the Lake Division of the 
Red Cross, and expects to leave for the other side in 
three weeks, 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Sept. 25.—Lumber shipments in this territory have 
fallen off considerably the last three weeks from lack 
of orders. Cars are plentiful just now, but due to the 
embargo on forest products which went into effect 
Sept 16 shipping facilities are demoralized awaiting 
the outcome of this action. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. discontinued its night 
shift in the sawmill last week on account of shortage 
of labor in the woods, It is expected that the log out- 
put in this territory will not be 50 percent of normal 
this winter due to labor conditions and cost of opera- 
tions. The grain door department of the Langlade 
Lumber Co. is working overtime on door orders, pro- 
ducing about one and one-half carloads of doors a 
day. 

The Northern Salesmanship Congress’ annual meet- 
ing to be held in Antigo in the latter part of October 
clearly shows that this place is becoming more of a 
lumber center each year, Arrangements are under way 
to make this a meeting to be remembered. 

The Faust Lumber Co. sawmill closed down last 
Tuesday and will not begin operations again until 
after Jan, 1. 

Manufacturers in the city, including the lumbermen, 
in order to boost the Fourth Liberty loan, have agreed 
to solicit their employees for the Langlade County 
victory fund and arrange to make monthly deductions 
from each employee’s pay. All are supposed to con- 
tribute 1 percent of their salary to this fund. The 
manufacturers also have agreed to contribute three- 
fourths of 1 percent of their payrolls to the fund. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Sept. 23.—F red J. Schroeder, secretary and treasurer 
of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., has been elected to 
membership in the Milwaukee County Council of De- 
fense to represent the lumber industry. The council 
has recently adopted a plan of extending its member- 
ship to include all lines of industry and commerce, 
rather than a selection of executives from the general 
field. 

The Blackmarr Machine Co., Bayfield, Wis., which 
recently developed an improved type of power machine 
for use in logging, lumbering, land clearing, construc- 
tion, heavy moving and similar purposes, has under- 
taken a regular production of the appliance in various 
sizes. Two of the largest type have been purchased by 
the contractors who are moving the entire village of 
Hibbing, Minn., to a new site three miles from the 
former location, in order that iron ore mining opera- 
tions may be extended to the area. Nearly fifty other 
orders have been booked, which is sufficient to keep the 
Blackmarr plant busy for many months and will require 
considerable enlargement of facilities. 


The Leathem D. Smith Shipbuilding Co., Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., which started work on Government vessel 
contracts late in June, has made such good progress 
that the Emergency Fleet Corporation has granted the 
company another order calling for nine additional 
wooden tugs, each 100 feet long, and involving a total 
cost of $1,600,000. 


The remarkable feat of constructing 100 workmen’s 
houses in as many days is likely to be accomplished at 
Washburn, Wis., by the DuPont powder interests, 
~which operate an immense explosives plant at Bark- 
dale, a suburb of Washburn. The DuPont company is 
building a little city of its own in an area bounded by 
East Bayfield, Third and Fourth streets. The plant 
construction gang started work on the dwellings about 
two months ago and the work has progressed so rapidly 
that it is now regarded as certain that the 100 homes, 
built of wood, will be completed at the expiration of 
100 days. 


The Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis., which 
several months ago purchased the entire property of 
the Stolle Lumber & Veneer Co., at Tripoli, Wis., has 
completed a large new store building and is rushing 
work on other new structures for the accommodation 
of the working force in its mills and factory, which 
comprises the population of the village. 

Mrs. Isaac Stephenson, widow of the late ex-Senator 
Stephenson, of Marinette, Wis., has taken up her per- 
manent abode in Milwaukee to be near her daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Grant Stephenson, whose husband is a lieu- 
tenant commander in the United States Navy, on duty 
in foreign waters. 


Lieut. Carlton Smith, in private life vice president 
of the Menasha Woodenware Co., Menasha, Wis., has 
returned from the battlefields of France on an assign- 
ment as an instructing officer at one of the military 
training camps in this country. Lieutenant Smith 
spent a short furlough at his old-home in Menasha last 
week, He is a son of the late C. R. Smith, founder and 
for many years president of the Menasha Woodenware 
Co., and received his commission at the close of the 
second officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan, IIL, 
about eight months ago, going overseas shortly after- 
ward. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








J. H. MORRISON.—Kansas City lumber circles 
were greatly shocked by the news from San Angelo, 
Tex., of the death there of J. H. Morrison, general 
sales agent of the lumber department of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, and a stockholder 
in the company. Mr. Morrison also was a member of 
the Government committee to fix prices on materials 
used in war industries. He made his home at San 
Angelo, where he owned a farm, on account of Mrs. 
Morrison’s health. Much of his time was spent in 
Kansas City, however, where he lived at the Savoy 
Hotel. He was taken ill with appendicitis several 
weeks ago, and immediately left for San Angelo. 
He was operated on there Sept. 10, but the disease 
had advanced so far that he failed to rally from the 
shock. Kansas City friends had not known that his 
condition was so serious and were shocked at the 
news of his death. Many messages were sent to the 
stricken family, followed by floral tributes. The 
funeral was held Sept. 23, at San Angelo and burial 
was there. Frank Schopflin, assistant to President 
Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., and Thomas 
Mackie, general purchasing agent of the company, a 
relative of Mr. Morrison by marriage, represented 
the company at the funeral. Besides his widow, Mr. 
Morrison is survived by four sons, the eldest 19 years 
old. Mr. Morrison was born in Scotland 48 years 
ago. He came to America in 1889 and located first at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., but after a few months there went 
to Scammon, Kan., where he entered the employ of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co. as a clerk, from which 
position he was soon promoted to that of manager. 
His capability quickly brought him promotion to 
superintendent of the Carso-Neame mills of the 
company, and eighteen months ago he was appointed 
general sales agent of the lumber department of the 
company. Both at the mines and at the lumber mills 
Mr. Morrison was extremely popular with the men 
with whom he came in contact. 


JOHN. F. WILDER.—As briefly announced in 
these columns last week, John F. Wilder, a retired 
sawmill operator of Hattiesburg, Miss., passed away 
at the family residence, Tuesday morning, Sept. 17, 
following an illness of about two weeks. The funeral 
was held on Wednesday. John F. Wilder was 54 
years old and was born in South Carolina. He was 
married in 1887 to Miss Lee Jenkins, who with four 
sons and one daughter survive him. In 1888 he 
moved to Meridian, Miss., and about twenty-two 
years ago to Epps, Miss., where he built a large 
Sawmill. He operated there for years, and later 





bought a tract of timber at Perkinston which he 
made into lumber. Several years ago he moved to 
Hattiesburg and organized the J. F. Wilder Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in New Orleans. Mr. Wilder 
was president of the Hattiesburg Auto Sales Co. and 
vice president of the Bank of Hattiesburg. He was 
active in business affairs, in church matters and in 
fraternal circles. 

_ MRS. HENRIETTA DAWSON COOK.—After an 
illness of several years which became serious during 
the last few months, Mrs. Henrietta Dawson Cook, 
wife of Patrick F. Cook, for many years associate 
editor of the St. Louis Lumberman and later editor 
of Lumber, died in St. Louis Sept. 24, aged 55. Mrs. 
Cook was a native of Pennsylvania, going to St. 
Louis in the early ’70s. Besides her husband, whom 
she married in St. Louis twenty-nine years ago, she 
leaves a son, Edward J. Cook, of the J. R. Perkins 
Lumber Co., and a daughter, Mrs. Nathan D. Sul- 
lens. The funeral was held Sept. 23, Rev. Edmund 
Duckworth, of the Church of the Redeemer, officiat- 
ing. Burial was in Valhalla cemetery. James EB. 
Gatewood, editor of Cut Over Lands, who was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Cook for years, was one of the pall- 
bearers, and many lumbermen attended the funeral. 


PHILIPP OTT.—Active in business and public 
affairs until his last days, Judge Philipp Ott, head of 
the firm of Ott & Son, of Jefferson City, Mo., passed 
away at his home in that city at the advanced age of 
87. Judge Ott had been ill for about five weeks. Up 
to that time he had been at his desk every day. He 
was one of the most beloved and honored citizens in 
his community, and had held office as mayor and 
county judge, was president of the Commercial Club 
and a leader in all movements for the public welfare. 
The funeral was largely attended by people from all 
walks of life, testifying to the universal respect and 
affection held for him. His son, Louis L. Ott, has 
been associated with him in business and also is 
widely known among lumbermen, 





MRS. EUPHEMIA BENTLY ROY.—At the family 
residence in Seattle, Wash., Sept. 16, Mrs. Euphemia 
Roy, wife of Lucien Roy, a millman of Seattle, died. 
She had resided in Seattle twenty-four years and 
was the mother of Charles L. Roy, Edward B, Roy 
and Clyde R. Roy, all at various times engaged in 
the lumber and shingle business at Seattle. 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 





- 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, — for they offer you variety 


et as well as superior quality 
Magnolia, 7 ‘ 

Cypress, and continuity of supply— 
Hickory, at least that’s the case 


— eo with ours. We invite in- 
st tur ‘5 

Téshere oo quiries and orders from 
to 49’ long particular factory buyers. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


B. B. HALL, Manager H. LEEPER, G.S.A. 
a Hardwood Dept. Yellow Pine Dept. 


4 








Keith Lumber Company 


VOTH, TEXAS. 


‘Manufacturers band sawn, high grade yellow 
pine, oak, ash, cypress, gum, magnolia, hickory— 
Mixed cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready 


For } 

Shi t 
10 cars 12/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Mixed Oak, Green 
500,000’ 4/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, Green 
| car 8 to 12 and 13 to 17” Gum Box Boards 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Red Gum 
160,000’ 4/4 No. | Common Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Com. Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
50,000’ 6/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum, Kiln Dried 


ap) 
75,000’ 8/4 No. | Com, & Bet. Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 
50,000’ 8/4 No, 3 Common Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. | Common White Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. | Common Red Oak 
15,000’ 5/4 No. | Common & Better Red Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
Any —— Oak Timbers, 10 to 32 feet long, 6x6 to 
16x16” 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 








Has the 
Variety 


Texas 
The Arreel* LLardwoods 


The wide widths, fine figure and 
uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


Factory Lumber 


will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
Check over your stock and then let us prove 
our qualjity and service on your order. Do 
it now. 


Lumber 
Boynton Company 


A. L. BOYNTON, 
Pres. & General Mgr. 


White City, Texas 







































H. G. Bohlssen 


Manufacturer of 


Hardwood Lumber 


If you are in the market 
send your inquiries. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 
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Cottonwood [ bis saws 
the Rules ! 
C4 Hardwoo.¢ 
Hickor 
Y» ers’ Associa- 
tion. 
Elm, Oak, 
10 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak. 
5 “a 4 “Plain Red Oak. 
1 * “* FAS Sap Gum 6” and wider. 
10 “ No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 
5 ‘ 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 
8 “ 4-4 Log Run Black Gum. 
Hardwood mill at Onalaska, Tex. Pine mills at Onalaska, 


and graded 
according to 
Gum, Ash, to 
Manufactur- 

4 DRY AND 
Magnolia READY TO SHIP 
: Tb il Bling P Btr. Sound Wormy Oak. 
10 “ 4-4 No. 2 Com, Sap Gum. 

4 “ 4-4 FAS Cottonwood 6” and wider. 
Westville, Saron, Milvid, Miriam, Latexo, Merryville 


Send Inquiries to 


South Texas Lumber Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











HARDWOODS 





SEAL ITE SE SN I SN > 
= > 5 
_ E.SondheimerCo. | 
MEMPHIS, TENN. g 

Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 2 

Red Gum __— Plain Oak : 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 2 
Cottonwood Hickory = 
Cypress Soft Elm E 

Ash Sycamore = 

Fo} 

All Grades and Thicknesses . 

We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP g 

: and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick = 
EAs sms ems mn tsa 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 

kind reputable dealers like to rec- 

ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















DIMENSION ) 
STOCK 


Cut to specifications. 

‘a Have large stock Oak, Elm, 
Maple, Birch and Ash 

Let us figure with you 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


\. 1002 N.CiceroAve., | CHICAGO,ILL. } 














GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 21.—Considerable interest has been aroused 
among local millmen cutting Government orders in the 
ruling issued last week cutting the Government price 
on common lumber from $26 to $23, which has been 
about the prevailing market price for common. The 
market has been more heavily stocked with side lumber 
of the common variety, it is stated, because of the Gov- 
ernment requirements for airplane and ship lumber 
taking only the very best stock. The millmen say they 
feel the Government can divert orders to this market 
that would absorb some of the side lumber and reduce 
the stocks of common on hand so that the market 
naturally would return to $26. 

The ruling covering building projects has affected 
the eastern demand, it is stated, retailers holding off 
their fall buying, and the market on common stock 
has been weak. The demand is likely to be even 
smaller, which puts a definite economic problem up to 
the mills in carrying on hand large stocks of common 
in getting out Government orders. 

Scarcity of officers is causing considerable trouble 
for vessels in the freight business, according to reports 
to the mills here. One ship sailing from Tacoma re- 
cently was compelled to lie idle several hours with 
eargo aboard while efforts were made to find a third 
mate for her. None was to be had and she departed 
with an unlicensed officer after permission so to do had 
been granted by the Federal authorities. Big wages, it 
is said, are no inducement. As high as $175 a month 
has been offered mates and refused by some. Cooks 
refuse to go to sea at $125 a month. 

W. D. Moreland, of Tacoma, representative here of 
the Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co, when Amer- 
ica entered the war, and who went to the first officers’ 
training camp at the Presidio and won a captain’s com- 
mission, has been promoted to the rank of major, ac- 
cording to word received this week by Mrs. Moreland. 
Major Moreland is now attached to the general head- 
quarters of the A. E. F. 

Charles C. Bowerman, of the Bowerman Lumber Co., 
of Pocatello, Ida., accompanied a car of troops from 
Idaho to Camp Lewis, Tacoma, the other day, looking 
after their comfort and making things so generally 
pleasant that on their arrival here the boys sought 
to make up a purse to reimburse him, which Mr. Bower- 
man declined to consider. The Idaho men are a fine 
looking lot of soldiers. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the United States signal 
corps spruce production division, commanding the cut- 
up plant at Vancouver, Wash., is expected home shortly 
on a furlough to enable him to look after his own busi- 
ness affairs, including those of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., of which he is president. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 21.—There is considerable talk among lumber 
manufacturers and dealers about the lack of duty or 
war tax on lumber coming into the United States from 
mills in Canada and British Columbia, while lumber 
from this side of the line going into the territories of 
the neighbor is subject to a 7% percent war surtax and 
duty of 2 percent on lumber dressed on one side, and 
25 percent if dressed on more than two sides. In addi- 
tion, it is pointed out, Canada is protected by the 
anti-dumping law which prevents a dealer in the 
United States from selling in Canada at a lower price 
than the same lumber could be sold for in the United 
States. Those who are delving into the figures say 
that the amount of lumber and shingles coming into 
the United States from Canada in direct competition 
with American lumber is considerable. One inquiring 
wholesaler found that of two and a quarter billion 
shingles manufactured in British Columbia in 1917 
one and three-fourths billion were shipped to the 
United States. It is expected, however, that when the 
new revenue bill is passed the matter will be corrected. 
A committee hearing was held upon the subject about 
two months ago, when, it is said, all agreed that an 
injustice had been done the lumber industry on this 
side of the line. 

Lieut. A. D. McDonald, assistant manager of the 
sales department of the Fir Production Board here, re- 
ports that the side-cut lumber from the big Govern 
ment cut-up plant at Vancouver Barracks is selling 
well, the demand from the eastern sections of the coun- 
try being especially active. It is stated that the 
planing mill now being installed in connection with 
the cut-up mill is expected to be ready for operation in 
a couple of weeks. 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
will hold its next meeting in Portland Saturday, Oct. 
5. Secretary F. G. Donaldson has just returned from 
his vacation at Yachats Beach, Oregon, where he had 
a splendid outing with his family. Mr. Donaldson 
proved himself an expert deep sea fisherman by run- 
ning up one of his catches to 175 fish in a few hours. 

The Oregon district of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association met here Sept. 18 and addressed the 
newly organized Inland Empire Lumber & Box Emer- 
gency Bureau, of which Secretary A. W. Cooper, of 
the Western Pine association, is secretary. FE. T. 
Allen, manager of the Western Conservation & For- 
estry Association, and L. O. Taylor, an experienced 
lumberman, left during the week for Washington, 
D. C., where they will represent the bureau. The 
object will be to assist the Government and the lum- 
ber and box manufacturers in placing business so that 
both interests will be benefited. Mr. Taylor also ap- 
peared before members of the box manufacturers’ di- 
vision of the association and talked matters over with 
them prior to his departure for Washington. Both 
meetings were informal and were held in the offices of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association in the 
Yeon Building. 


Notes from America’s Lumber Center's 


Renewed efforts by the chambers of commerce of 
Florence, Eugene and Glenada, Ore., to secure estab- 
lishment of a wooden ship yard at Florence, taken up 
thru Senator McNary, have brought a further positive 
statement against the encouragement of new yards for 
the construction of ships. The statement from Charles 
Piez, vice president and general manager of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, is to the effect that it would 
be unwise to encourage or permit the building of a new 
yard, involving the investment of a large sum of 
money, when the fleet corporation would be unable to 
keep it occupied. The desire is to keep existing yards 
busy. 

George H. Kelly, well known Portland lumberman, 
formerly of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., who is in 
France with the 20th Engineers, has been promoted 
from major to lieutenant colonel, according to a cable 
received. He received his commission Sept. 11. Colonel 
Kelly has been attached to regimental headquarters in 
France with the 20th engineers in charge of getting 
out lumber from the French forests. In a recent letter 
to Mrs. Kelly, who resides in Portland, he relates some 
interesting experiences of his and his fellow officers. 
The various sawmill concerns under command of 
Colonel Kelly have made splendid records. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 21.—The seriousness of the situation in the 
lumber business here and at other points on the Coast 
caused by the cutting of vast quantities of spruce for 
the Government from which the byproduct is 80 per- 
cent of the amount cut, occasioned a meeting at Port- 
land recently of representatives of the industry. T. W. 
Tebb, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, attended the 
meeting, representing the harbor interests. Representa- 
tives were chosen to lay the matter before the Govern- 
ment and induce it if possible to place some of the 
country’s ammunition box orders with coast factories. 

The speed ship Aberdeen under construction at the 
trays Harbor Motorship yards is now about three days 
ahead of the schedule planned by the company. About 
1,000 men are working on the vessel. One of the 
features of the building of the ship is that no parts 
of it were assembled before the work of actual con- 
struction began, neither are there any special derricks 
for increasing efficiency in handling timbers; the work 
is being done with standard yard equipment. 

Three fires in nine hours on the night of Sept. 16 
caused small losses at the Grays Harbor Mill at Cos- 
mopolis and the Western and Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Co. mills in Aberdeen. The fire at Cosmopolis 
caused damage to the belting, the fire at the Western 
mill was in the : viler room and the fire in the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Sh.n; !e mill plant was in the sawdust bin. 

Edward Hulbert, pioneer lumberman and part owner 
of the American and Hulbert mill, is seriously ill at 
his home in this city. Mr. Hulbert is one of the best 
known and most popular mill owners of the Pacific 
coast. 

E. C. Miller, manager of the Grays Harbor Shingle 
Co., was elected by employers of Grays Harbor County 
to represent them on the Grays Harbor Labor Board, 
which consists of one member selected by the employ- 
ers of the county, one chosen by the employees and a 
third selected by the other two, to have direct super- 
vision over the United States employment office here. 
This board will regulate labor recruiting and distribu- 
tion in the county. 

Clarence Parker, safety engineer for the Everett 
Safety Council, was here recently conferring with 
Grays Harbor County employers as to the establish- 
ment of a safety engineer for local mills and camps 
to carry on safety first educational work among em- 
ployees and to make recommendations to employers for 
the further protection of their crews. 

After a closedown of two weeks the Anderson & 
Middleton mill was started last Friday morning. The 
closedown was for the purpose of installing new log 
slips and log deck. These are the last of a general 
overhauling of the plant which has been carried along 
for a year without heretofore closing the plant. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sept. 21.—While a good demand for specials is still 
reported in both fir and redwood, ordinary yard stock 
is slow at present. Steam schooners are busy on orders 
being filled for San Francisco wholesale trade. City 
yard business is weak. The Government restriction is 
now in force, limiting building construction work to 
$2,500 unless the proposed structure has been passed 
upon by the authorities and a permit has been issued 
showing that the structure is essential to the war. 
Under these conditions a good deal of work planned 
will be called off. Many contractors will have little or 
nothing to do. With these prospects the demand for 
yard stock has quieted down on both redwood and fir. 

On random accumulations of fir there have been some 
fluctuations. Prices are maintained on cutting orders. 
At Tuesday’s meeting of the Douglas Fir Club the 
opinion was expressed that prices were pretty well 
maintained. A good deal of big special business is 
offering here and some large orders for shipment to the 
East have been taken. As the business is essential it 
is understood that this fir lumber will be shipped, not- 
withstanding the embargo. Good railroad inquiries are 
received, both here and in the North. Another inquiry 
for 2,500,000 feet of box spruce is reported here, in 
addition to a similar order that had just been placed 
by the Standard Oil Co. The material is wanted for oil 
ig for use at the company’s refinery at Richmond, 
Yal. 

It is understood that the principal wholesale con- 
cerns dealing in Douglas fir recently adopted the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association list, with the usual 
understanding, but did not change the customary 
terms. The rail list was taken for basis of sale in 
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California territory. And it is the general opinion that 
Discount Sheet No. 23, plus the water freight rate, 
reflects the market conditions here. The use of the old 
Domestic Cargo List 7 has been discontinued. 

The Government’s requirements for redwood products 
have been heavy along a variety of lines. In addition 
to the big orders for clears, recently placed thru the 
Redwood Emergency Bureau, in connection with the 
Emergency Fleet, the Government has used quantities 
of redwood pipe and material for redwood tanks. Addi- 
tional inquiries for this line are expected in connection 
with the enlargement of Army cantonments. The con- 
struction of barracks for young soldier-students at a 
large number of universities and colleges helps the 
demand for lumber. For barracks to accommodate 
3,000 men at the University of California a quantity of 
redwood lumber was furnished thru the Redwood 
Emergency Bureau. More business of this kind is 
expected. 

The injury that will be done to lumber yard business 
by the restriction of building in this city by the new 
Government regulations will be offset, to some extent, 
by the carrying out of housing projects in nearby terri- 
tory. As a result of investigations made by A. M. 
Taylor, director for passenger transportation-and hous- 
ing facilities, contracts have been signed whereby the 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation is to spend 
$1,850,000 in buiiding 350 houses and a large hotel in 
the new town of Clyde for workmen employed in the 
Pacific Shipbuilding Co.’s ship yard near Bay Point, 
where contracts for $16,000,000 worth of cargo-carrying 
vessels are being filled. 

Surveys to ascertain the housing facilities for ship 
yard workmen have just been made in San Francisco, 
with a view to providing for the needs of 30,000 or 
more workmen whom it is proposed to bring here to 
build additional Government vessels. 

The Foundation Co., of New York, has just been 
awarded the contract, for $2,500,000, to build the first 
unit of the new plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation at Hunter’s Point, San Francisco. This 
plant will be the fourth to be constructed for this 
corporation on San Francisco Bay. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., of San Francisco, 
is still running two shifts on redwood pipe and tank 
stock work at the factory in Pittsburg, Cal. Things are 
expected to quiet down in this line soon, altho some 
additional Government inquiries are floating around 
in connection with finishing up Army camps. A won- 
derful record was made by this concern during last 
year. More than 1,705,000 feet of “Remco” redwood 
pipe was furnished to the United States Government 
for use in connection with water and sewer systems in 
Army cantonments etc. Also “Remco” redwood tanks 
having an aggregate capacity of 32,300,000 gallons 
were sold to the Government for use in similar estab- 
lishments. Forty miles of redwood pipe and redwood 
tanks, with a total capacity of 1,251,000 gallons, have 
been sent to France for use in the United States mili- 
tary camps. 

C. E. Miller, vice president of the West Oregon Lum- 
ber Co., of Linnton, visited Trower Bros., his California 
agents, during the week. Mr. Miller, who is on his 
way to Camp Fremont after having attended an of- 
ficers’ training camp in Oregon, says that as a result of 
the war situation there is only one man left in his 
firm’s office who was employed there a year ago. 
Women are working in the planing mill. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 21.—The pole situation locally is not especially 
good, says Manager M. A. Nelson, of the National Pole 
Co., this city. The local company, he says, is getting 
into storage each day a few poles that have been cut 
for some time. There is practically no shipping of 
poles. Whether this is caused by the Government not 
encouraging new construction or whether the transpor- 
tation question is the cause has not been determined. 
Private enterprises, says Manager Nelson, also have 
ceased new construction, especially telegraph and trac- 
tion companies. This, however, may be attributed to 
scarcity of labor to set poles and the high price of 
copper wire. Practically all that is being done in that 
line is replacement work absolutely necessary to com- 
munity welfare, 

In the vicinity of the Silver Lake interurban station 
a local company has bought 1,000 acres of timber from 
the Puget Mill Co. and is preparing to install a spar 
manufacturing plant for vessel spars for ship yards of 
the Northwest now making sailing craft. Part of the 
interest in this factory is centered in the use of a patent 
lathe invented by J. Bolander, of Everett. 

Operations under way at Silver Lake are clearing 
ground for the accommodation of factory buildings. 
The lathe building is to be 40x75 feet and the machine 
shop 24x40 feet. 

Harry Siler, one of the best known logging operators 
in this section of the country, has joined other live 
wires, including Mr. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., in opening up a big spruce camp near Neah Bay, 
on the Olympic Peninsula. Camp buildings now are 
being erected in the heart of the spruce belt and the 
company expects soon to be turning out airplane stock. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 21.—Inland Empire lumbermen who have been 
responding to the Government appeal to get out all the 
selected white pine they could for the aircraft produc- 
tion board, following the recent visit of John D. Ryan, 
head of the board, will not be called upon for further 
assistance after Oct. 1. This announcement was made 
here today by Kenneth Ross, personal representative 
of Mr. Ryan. Mr. Ross returned from the East yes- 
terday accompanied by Capt. C. C. Patrick, a wood ex- 
pert from the Washington office. Airplane factories, 
according to Mr. Ross, are well supplied with spruce 
and other lumber for aircraft production. Owing to 
the increased production of spruce on the Pacific coast, 
he says, it has been decided to discontinue manufac- 
turing western and white pine beam stock on which 
the Inland Empire mills have been working. 


Ten of the seventeen Spokane factory plants report- 
ing at a meeting of the safety committees of the 
Spokane Safety Council, held last night, reported no 
accidents. Out of the seventeen plants, averaging 
1,650 employees, only two serious accidents were re- 
ported for July and August. Floyd L. Daggett, safety 
engineer of the council, announced one death and one 
accident where the employee lost a hand, as the serious 
accidents of the 60-day period. 

U. S. Anderson, of Ione, Wash., plans to put in from 
20,000 to 25,000 western red cedar poles next season. 
He has on hand at present about 30,000 poles, many 
of which are seasoned and ready for the market. He 
also has on hand about 100,000 split cedar fence posts 
and about 20,000 round cedar posts ready for shipment 
to the trade. The poles run from 4 inches 20 feet up 
to 8 inches 80 feet. 

T. A. McCann, manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
at Bend, Ore., was here this week on his way from an 
inspection of mills owned by his company at Libby, 
Mont. “The latest embargo effecting the lumber in- 
dustry is the most strenuous thing that has yet hap- 
pened,” stated Mr. McCann. “It means that our ship- 
ping will practically have to stop for a while.” 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 21.—Two hard jolts in quick succession have 
placed fir manufacturers and wholesalers in a posi- 
tion of merely guessing what the future may unfold. 
One blow has come in the shape of the embargo ordered 
by the car service section of the railroad administra- 
tion, and the other takes the form of an announcement 
by the Fir Production Board that the Government will 
not pay the maximum price on common lumber. 

The decision by the Fir Production Board not to pay 
the maximum on common lumber but to readjust the 
market to the commercial basis has led to an acute 
analysis of conditions. The point is not overlooked 
that while the lumbermen are patriotically doing their 
best at war work and are turning out clear ship timbers 
and airplane stock at the highest possible speed, they 
are thru that very process piling up an accumulation 
of common. Mills have let go of common at reduced 
prices in order to get money to pay their bills. The 
commercial market has dropped a few points; but at 
the same time they have not been aided in placing 
enough business to take care of the side cut. Along 
with the abnormal production of common have come 
increasing restrictions by embargo and the inhibition 
of residences costing more than $2,500—and the net 
result has been to curtail the market. With slacken- 
ing prices representatives of the Government, which is 
constantly in the market for box shooks, targets, can- 
tonment stock and material for various housing pro- 
jects, seem to be taking advantage of a situation which 
has been created by the fact that the mills are extend- 
ing themselves on Government work. The effect of the 
new order is to cut the Government price $2 to $4 
from the $26 average maximum fixed last summer. 

The lumbermen know that the new orders arise from 
the determination of the Government to make its first 
business the winning of the war, and they are patri- 
otically and philosophically accepting the situation. 
Yet with embargo, commercial prices on common and 
reduced man power thru the draft, the manufacturers 
and wholesalers have about concluded that their lot is 
not a particularly happy one. 

Capt. W. E. Farr, of the spruce production division, 
was in conference with Mayor Ole Hanson and mem- 
bers of the Seattle council last Thursday. As a result 
employment agents of the city have agreed to adhere 
strictly to the Government scale in hiring men for the 
logging camps. The object is to conserve money and 
man-power, by reducing labor turn-over. Captain Farr 
made the point that logging camps have been bidding 
competitively, causing men to move from one Job to 
another. 

As to forest fires, there have been rains in Clarke 
and Cowlitz Counties, but the Puget Sound country 
continues to be dangerously dry. Nevertheless the 
situation has been held well in hand, and fires have 
been confined almost entirely to cut-over lands and 
sSlashings. The near approach of the wet season gives 
assurance of relief. 

Jay Hamilton, of the fir production headquarters in 
Portland, Ore., was in Seattle during the week to 
confer with C. W. Stimson, in charge of the Seattle 
office. 

Dwight H. Davis, Washington, D. C., representative 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will visit 
this section next week to advise with northwestern 
mills regarding railroad schedules. 

C. A, Bean, Pacific coast sales manager of the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, is in Seattle to ob- 
tain an intimate view of Coast conditions. 

L. 8. Challacombe, manager of the Shull Lumber & 
Shingle Co., is at New Westminster, B. C., to spend a 
few days at the Shull mill. 

F. 8. Green, of the Morris-Green Co., manufacturer 
of cedar lumber and shingles, Vancouver, B. C., visited 
the headquarters of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation during the week. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 23.—The steamship Asotin, first of the vessels 
to be built for the Emergency Fleet Corporation by the 
Anacortes Shipbuilding Co., will be launched some 
time in October. This company will build half a dozen 
other steamships for the Government during the next 
year or eighteen months, according to plans. The yards 
employ 700 men and this force is to be increased. A 
night shift is still working and probably will continue 
to do so all winter. 

Log shipments to this city by rail have slumped 
somewhat lately, but will return to normal shortly. 
Receipts on the Bellingham & Northern and Northern 
Pacific railroads average between sixty and seventy 
cars a day. Chinn Bros.’ camp is about to increase its 
output. The water receipts are heavy. The chief 
shipper by sea is the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
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If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 
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QUARTER- 7 PLain- \\f Flooring 
SAWED * SAWED © Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 

Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 

machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 

plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 


ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


High Grade 
Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today 
and you'll find them ready to pay 
the price vyhen you show them 


“Dixie Brand Flooring 5 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much 
inferior—due to our methods of manufacture. 
Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed ears of Flooring, 
FA Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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Co., which is handling twenty-five cars a day. The 
Bellingham & Northern is now using the new log 
dump recently completed, thus leaving the city to pro- 
ceed with its interrupted construction of the municipal 
dock. 

Shingle weavers employed by the Baker River Lum- 
ber Co. have spent the last week picking wild black 
berries, the mill having been forced to close tempo- 
rarily owing to a lack of bolts. The fruit is being 
made into jam in local factories for United States 
soldiers. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills have opened 
a first class retail yard in Ferndale, once a lumber and 
shingle mahufacturing center. 

sellingham’s Liberty Hall, built by capital and la- 
bor, was occupied for the first time this week by a 
public audience, but the formal opening has not yet 
taken place. About 1,500 assembled at the hall to see 
a Red Cross benefit performance put on by the em 
ployees of the Pacific American Fisheries, which is 
building Government vessels. 

David F. Trunkey, who conducts a retail yard for the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills in this city, has been 
nominated to the State legislature. He received a 
Jarger vote than either of the other candidates. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Sept. 23.—The volume of new business is not so 
heavy as last week, but prices still hold at maximum. 
Dimension shows a marked improvement in both-No. 
1 and No. 2 as to volume shipped and stocks grow less 
daily, with the result that many of the mills have had 
to refuse tempting orders that otherwise would be 
booked, on account of not having the stock to ship, 
while others are putting most of this class of stock 
thru the dry kiln and in that way are enabled to ship 
more promptly. No. 3 dimension is still called for in 
limited volume. 

Government business is booked in large volume, with 
every size from one inch up to heavy timbers; the 
larger timbers carry dense merchantable grade almost 
entirely. Railroad material is also called for in greater 
volume than for many months. Ties, caps and string 
ers in 85 to 90 percent heart lead in the demand. Car 
material in all grades of siding, lining and decking 
moves in large volume and prices hold at the Govern 
ment maximum thruout. Boards, shiplap and fencing 
all move steadily and calls for all grades are booked 
in large quantities. Stocks of these are lower than 
ever before, with little chance to replenish them. 

Labor conditions are becoming more acute daily 
with the new draft; they are expected to be even 
worse in the next week or two. Negro women are being 
used where it is possible and from all reports they 
are doing better than was expected. The Government 
community labor board will hold a meeting in Alex- 
andria on Sept. 24 to discuss establishing of uniform 
wages among the mill men, with the idea of stopping 
labor floating from one mill to another, and in that 
way get the greatest efficiency from the available labor, 
as this is the greatest problem that the mill men have 
to contend with. 

Building permits are almost at a standstill, but the 
local demand improves steadily. Most crops in this 
section have been harvested and the farmers are now 
making improvements, which are badly needed, A great 
number of negroes are being used to pick the cotton, 
which takes just that many away from the sawmills. 
When the cotton is picked the supply is expected to 
improve. 

Cars are very scarce in this section, many of the 
mills reporting that they have only 25 percent of nor- 
mal supply, and others have closed down their plants 
until some relief is in sight. The mills closing down 
are very few, however. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 23.—The demand by the railways, especially for 
car materials, is one of the marked features of the 
southern pine market at present. There are many 
orders from the railways, indicative of heavy improve- 
ments. This demand is causing a number of the mills 
to have their hands full and splendid demand for 
some time is in prospect from this source. The Govern- 
ment is also continuing a strong buyer, and as a rule 
what is lacking from the domestic trade is easily offset 
by Government orders. : 

The call for dimension is unusually strong, but owing 
to the price being too low under the Federal maximum 
basis in the opinion of a number of lumbermen, the 
mills are short on stock and the demand is heavier than 
the supply. 

Demand for 1-inch stock has shown a slight weaken- 
ing of late, due it is believed to the embargo on the 
States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, 
and to the general discouragement of building by the 
Government. The car shortage continues very bad, and 
mills generally are not receiving more than about two- 
thirds of requirements. The situation is somewhat 
eratic. At some plants some days no cars are obtain 
able, and on other days the supply is fair. 

What is said about cars may also be said about labor 

-it is uncomfortably scarce. The inauguration of the 
labor card system here recently is expected to improve 
the situation in this vicinity. The city now, thru aid 
of the council of defense, requires all able-bodied men 
to work or to fight. Laborers must carry cards to show 
they work six days a week, the cards being punched 
daily by their employers. 

A. C. Lea, formerly local postmaster, has left for 
Washington, D. C., to represent Shreveport in looking 
after its interests regarding the location of industries, 
especially war industries, in Shreveport and vicinity. 
Mr. Lea was chosen to represent the city by a group 
of representative business men, including lumbermen. 
The selection committee was composed of Leon I. Kahn, 
city commissioner of public utilities; Andrew Querbes, 
president of the First National Bank, and F, T. Whited, 
vice president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 24.—The principal characteristic of the south- 
ern pine market at this time is its uncertainty. With 
the increased restriction of building operations by the 
Government and the ironclad embargo which has been 
put on the territory east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, the average 
sawmill man in this section hardly knows where he is, 
and necessarily in view of this condition, it is difficult 
for anyone to make any plans, or calculate what the 
future holds for the lumber industry. 

The lumbermen of this section will hold a meeting in 
Beaumont this morning relative to the embargo situa- 
tion, and there will very likely be a general protest on 
the part of lumbermen everywhere against at least 
the general character of this embargo order. No 
reason has been assigned, so far as the manufacturers 
in this section know, as to why the embargo was put 
on or when it will be released. 

The demand for commercial lumber was very fair 
from the eastern territory especially, and this business 
is very badly needed by the mills because, owing to the 
drouths and general bad conditions in the West on 
account of hot winds and crop failures here and there, 
business has not been so good in that section as it ordi- 
narily is. 

The local hardwood market is in a state of quiescence 
at the present time, while producers are gaging the 
effect of the embargo on shipments of commercial lum- 
ber to points north of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi River. 

As practically all the hardwood mills in this section 
have been handling a heavy percentage of Government 
business up to this time, it is impossible that a large 
volume of hardwood is affected by the embargo order. 
In any event shippers already have enough to worry 
about in the way of car shortage and labor shortage to 
feel disposed to lose very much sleep over the embargo. 

It is reported that the railroads are now cancelling 
orders, placed prior to July 1 for car oak and oak ties, 
which were purchased on a higher scale of prices than 
those fixed by the central advisory committee of the 
Railroad Administration. 

Effective this month Ben B. Hall has been appointed 
as general sales manager of both the yellow pine and 
hardwood departments of the Sabine Tram Co. and the 
Sabine Tram Lumber Co., this city. Mr. Hall entered 
the service of this company about two years ago as 
traveling salesman in Oklahoma and Kansas, and in 
August, 1917, he was brought to the Beaumont office 
to take charge of the wholesale yellow pine department. 
Upon the resignation of A. O. Davis, April 1 of this 
year, Mr. Hall was given the hardwood department in 
connection with the wholesale yellow pine business. 

Lloyd B. Harris, who has been connected with the 
hardwood department of the Beaumont Lumber Co. for 
several years, and who is well and favorably known 
thruout east Texas and western Louisiana, recently 
resigned his position to enter the navy. 

D. H. Murphy recently resigned from the hardwood 
department of the Keith Lumber Co., at Voth, Tex., to 
accept the position of sales manager of the hardwood 
department of the Beaumont Lumber Co. Mr. Murphy, 
while a young man, has been engaged in the hardwood 
business for twelve years, his initial experience having 
been received with the R. E. Wood Lumber Co., of 
Buladeen, Tenn., since which time and up to the date of 
his coming to this territory early in the present year, 
he was with the William S. Whiting Lumter Co., of 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 23.—With the completion of some of the work 
at Camp Shelby a few more laborers have been released 
and have drifted to the mills in this vicinity. Women 
are being used wherever possible, but the average mill 
still is far short of the number of men they need, and 
with jobs so plentiful labor has to be handled very 
carefully in order to hold it. 

The embargo is worrying the mills, but many of them 
are fairly well cleaned up on their yard and shed stock 
and will be able to go ahead for some time and stack 
up what stock the Government does not use. 

The plant of the Bentley & Emery Co., at Ovette, 
Miss., soon will be ready for operation. ‘This company 
formerly operated two mills at Richton. The large 
mnill has zeen moved to Ovette where the company owns 
12,000 acres of pine timber. The small mill is being 
dismantled and probably will be rebuilt at some other 
place at a later date, 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 23.--There has been very little change in 
southern pine market conditions for the last week or 
so, but shippers are centering their attention right now 
on the recently placed embargo, hoping that it is only to 
take care of temporary conditions, and that the North 
and East soon will be reopened for commercial ship- 
ments and that as a result of this general embargo 
the railroads may be in position to handle shipments 
more expeditiously than heretofore, 

While shippers in this territory hardly have had time 
to feel the effects of the Government regulation of 
building, it is thought that they soon will begin to 
do so, especially in the event that the embargo is not 
raised at an early date. 

The mills are feeling the effects of the recent drafts 
more and more from day to day, a number of mills be 
ing able to operate only part time, now when they 
have the benefit of farm hands. The prospect of labor 
conditions next spring, when the farms will take their 
quota of laborers, does not look very encouraging. 

Fully 90 percent of the business booked at this time 
represents Government orders. Most of the shippers 
having had a long siege of complaints from customers 
on account of delay in shipment, with nothing to give 
them in return but excuses, they naturally are not 
disposed to take commercial business, even tho such 
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business has been offered for the last week or two at 
tempting prices, compared with those offered for some 
time. 

Everything in Meridian and vicinity is in readiness 
for the fourth Liberty loan drive. A number of promi- 
nent lumbermen will take an active part in the drive, 
and confidence is felt that it will meet with the suc- 
cess that usually attends such movements in this terri- 


tory. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sept. 23.—-The outstanding feature of the week’s 
situation is the embargo that the Government has 
established. This has had a tendency to shut off all 
commercial shipments of lumber from this section, altho 
the volume of such business was very small. In other 
territories, however, it is considerable. Simmered 
down to facts, the only business here now is for the 
Government, and this is increasing steadily. 

During the last week the Georgia-Florida Emergency 
Bureau booked orders for many millions of feet of 
building lumber for the enlargements of the Army 
camps at Hancock, Ga. ; Gordon, Ga., and Jackson, 8. C., 
In addition came an initial order for a large amount 
of piling for the new camp to be located at Columbus, 
Ga. Mills in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
territory are working to their last resource to fill the 
Government orders on their books. Altho the records 
show that considerably more than a million feet a day 
is being shipped, orders for more than 80,000,000 feet 
of Government lumber are on file at the association 
mills. 

Unofficial news from Washington indicating that the 
sawmills engaged in cutting Government lumber are 
going to be placed in the essential list of industries and 
that the labor at these mills will take deferred draft 
classification has had a tendency to clear the labor 
situation materially. Conditions have been further 
remedied by the joint action of the labor commissioners 
of Florida, Georgia and Alabama, wherein these gentle- 
men have agreed to coédperate in prohibiting migration 
of labor, and also in enforcing the work or fight order. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 23.—Market conditions are good for all kinds 
of building material, altho every mill in this section 
is busy with Government orders. Local building is not 
very active. An interesting feature of the situation is 
that every second hand plank taken from houses blown 
down by the August storm is being used, even if it is 
full of nail holes, not because people will not buy 
lumber, but because the mills have more orders than 
they can handle and therefore can not supply civilian 
needs. 

The big southern pine mill of the Calcasieu Longleaf 
Lumber Co. at this place has resumed operations, hav- 
ing been thoroly repaired since the storm which swept 
thru this section Aug. 6. 

The Lock, Moore Lumber Co. is snaking logs out of 
the storm tangle with oxen, It is estimated that there 
are at least 6,000,000 feet of lumber in the trees blown 
down by the storm of Aug. 6, and the company is trying 
to get the logs out and is hauling them to the mill 
grounds as rapidly as possible. 

Krause & Managan recently sold all the cypress and 
tupelo gum stumpage between their mill at Westlake 
and Lake Charles, bordering the Calcasieu River, to the 
Lake Charles Cooperage Co. and the English Bayou 
Shingle Co. The cooperage concern will take the tupelo 
gum while the shingle company will take the cypress. 
It is estimated that there is about 500,000 feet of each 
kind. The timber is now being cut and snaked out to 
the river and then rafted to the mills of the two com 
panies on the river. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 24.—-To enforce the Government plans with 
regard to preventing needless construction work wher- 
ever such activities tend to interfere with enterprises 
that are regarded as essential to winning the war there 
has been appointed for Baltimore and the State a com- 
mittee on non-war construction as a branch of the War 
Industries Board, with William L. Marbury, an attor- 
ney, as chairman. The other members of the board are 
Eben B. Hunting, Wilton Snowden, Joseph Evans 
Sperry and C. Morgan Marshall. Mr. Hunting is an 
old lumberman, who dealt extensively in Georgia pine 
in his day and has also conducted numerous building 
operations, besides acquiring much valuable improved 
real estate. He is one of the best judges of property in 
Baltimore. Mr. Snowden is an attorney and bank 
president, Mr. Sperry an architect and Mr. Marshall a 
builder and contractor. The members were named by 
Gen. Francis E. Waters, chairman of the Maryland 
Council of National Defense and president of the Surry 
Lumber Co., who has given much of his time to war 
work. The committee will have the last word, practi- 
cally speaking, in the matter of deciding what building 
is necessary and what is nonessential. It will act in 
conjunction with various county committees as a sort 
of clearing house for the entire State. The county 
members are to report to the committee their findings 
and the committee will pass upon them. Appeal from 
decisions may be made to the War Industries Board at 


Washington. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 23.—Naturally the embargo on the shipment 
of lumber has more or less disturbed the market and 
would retard any development that had set in. The 
greater part of the output of the mills is box lumber 
and as the box manufacturers have plenty of contracts 
for food and other containers both for the Government 
and domestic concerns, there should be sufficient 
demand to take care of the output of this class of stock 
manufactured during the winter months especially in 
view of the fact that the quantity of air dried material 
produced will be small. Rumors of price cutting are 
not so numerous now. The box makers and other 


buyers have sufficient stock on hand or en route to 
meet their current needs and are waiting to see what 
action as to prices will be taken by the Government 
Sept. 28. ° 

There was an increase in the sale of 4/4 edge box in 
the New Jersey and New York territory, the greater 
part of the stock to move by rail promptly. Some con- 
cessions are being made, but generally the mills are 
adverse to getting business in this manner. There has 
been very little call recently for stock box, culls and red 
heart. A brisker demand for No. 3 rough boards has 
been noticed, and some mills have been purchasing 
from their brothers to fill out orders taken, Very little 
of this stock is now being carried on hand, and those 
having any are loath to turn it loose. Concessions are 
granted on No. 3 sales to manufacturers’ but 
to the trade the list is firmly adhered to. 
The amount of lumber on hand at the mills 
has been dwindling swiftly during the last two 
months. Reports thus far received from  twenty- 
three mills show that their shipments exceeded their 
production for August by 6,000,000 feet. September 
started off in like manner but no doubt the embargo will 
retard the movement to some extent. Production will 
grow smaller even tho lumber mills cutting on Govern- 
ment account have been given a place on the preference 
list of industries to enable them to keep operating. 
This fact should be borne in mind, 

Dressed lumber sales during the week fell off slightly, 
which was natural under existing conditions. There 
was an increase in the sale of Nos. 1, 3 and 4, }}-inch 
flooring and No. 1, }%-inch partition, however. 

Government orders appear not to have been as 
numerous as during the early part of the month but 
this is felt to be but a temporary let up. In addition 
to recent contracts let for training camp extension 
work, a contract has been awarded for enlarging Camp 
Lee, near Petersburg, Va., calling for an expenditure of 
$3,000,000 and increasing the capacity of this camp 
to 60,000 troops. North Carolina pine mills should 
get the major share of the lumber used there. Work 
at Fayetteville on the artillery camp is progressing and 
orders from this source should be coming in freely soon. 
The Norfolk naval base is to be enlarged and more 
lumber used. The planing mills at present are oversold 
on practically every item on the list of dressed stock 
and while they would like to see a better domestic 
demand, they will have to lean more on Government 
business while the embargo is in effect. Prices are very 


firm. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 25.—The news of the placing of an embargo 
upon lumber coming into eastern territory was _ re- 
ceived with surprise by the lumbermen, who are at a 
loss as yet to know how great the effect is going to be 
upon business. Some say they do not believe the lum- 
ber trade is going to suffer for any length of time from 
this ruling, while others think it will largely put a 
stop to the moyement of lumber, except in special cases, 
until the end of the war. It has certainly stopped busi- 
ness in lumber for the time being. A report has been 
in circulation here that the building bureau has 
stopped the granting of permits, but this is not the 
ease, Last week sixty-eight permits were issued, in- 
cluding thirty-seven for frame dwellings. The total 
costs were $142,200. Permits were granted to G, Blias 
& Bro. for the erection of a boiler house, gas producer 
and coal storage to cost $8,000. 

Only one lumber cargo arrived here last week, the 
Delaware, having 700,000 feet of white pine for Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co. The receipts of shingles were on 
nu very small seale, being 580,800, which is the lowest 
for many weeks. Secarcely any of the yards are get- 
ting in lumber by lake at present and one reason for 
this is the difficulty of obtaining the labor needed to 
handle it. 

The Buffalo Automobile Club held its annual gymk- 
hana at Clarence, N. Y., last Saturday, with a large 
attendance and much interest shown in the contests. 
A beautiful cup was presented by the club, thru Presi- 
dent O. E. Yeager, to the women ambulance unit of 
the Red Cross, who did some fine drilling. Arthur J. 
Yeager was a winner in one of the wartime contests. 

A Conger Goodyear, former president of the Good- 
year, Norwich and Jerseyfield lumber companies, has 
been promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He 
has advanced steadily in military service and is now 
at Camp Zachary Taylor in Tennessee with the artil- 


lery. 3 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 23.—The wholesalers’ thermometer in the local 
lumber trade went down several degrees last week when 
the embargo was broadened to cover all points in this 
section as it has been covering Philadelphia. Contrary 
to rumor and report, it is no more drastic than has 
been effective here, but is merely extended to put other 
towns on the same basis, and the railroad authorities 
announce that it will be just as easy to get permits 
when conditions are right as it has been here. 

The effect of the new embargo regulations has been 
to tighten the market, and also to stimulate buying by 
the retailers. Orders booked will probably show a 
decided gain in the next few weeks, but the amount of 
shipments must necessarily be limited because of the 
car supply, and because of the regulations before per- 
mits will be granted. Demand for lumber of all sorts 
is good, but commercial buyers are gradually giving up 
trying to compete with the Government and are holding 
their orders in abeyance until the sky clears. Demand 
for hardwoods is steady and strong, with oak and wal- 
nut leading in demand. Southern and North Carolina 
pine, white pine, spruce and hemlock markets are abso- 
lutely dominated by the Government, and comparatively 
little lumber of the grades the Government uses (and 
that is nearly all of them) finds its way into commer- 
cial channels, Eastern and southern white pine are in 
much the same condition, and the new embargo, to- 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, sr! 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








F. W. Roblin, sales manager of the Bradford-Ken- 
nedy Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., was a local lumber 
trade visitor on Monday. 

F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, left Monday for Washington, 
D. C., and other eastern points on association busi- 
ness. 

J. B. White of Kansas City, Mo., general manager 
of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., was in 
Chicago a few hours on his way to Jamestown, N. Y., 
where he owns a Jarge farm. 


FE. L. Koester, manager of the hardwood department 
of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Chicago early in the week conferring with C. W. 
Myers, local representative of the company. 


Cc. J. Sharp, advertising manager of the Cornell Wood 
Products Co., left for Des Moines, Iowa, Wednesday to 
attend there on Thursday a conference of farm paper 
editors and lumber dealers on the general building situ 
ation in agricultural communities. 


Cc. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., of Mert- 
dian, Miss., accompanied by Mrs, Gray, their son and 
a son of Dr. Guthrie, of Meridian, passed thru Chicago 
this week, accompanying the boys to school at St. 
John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wis. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the southern pine depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
early in the week on his way east on business. W. T. 
Hicks, of Grand Rapids, Mich., representative of the 
company in Michigan territory, was in Chicago Thurs- 
day. 


Cc. W. Croty, formerly a well known lumber sales- 
man, now connected with the United States Kmploy- 
ment Service with headquarters at LaCrosse, Wis., was 
a Labor Day speaker before 5,000 persons at LaCrosse. 
He spoke on the origin and functions of the United 
States Employment Service. 

The many friends of J. H. Paxton, formerly manager 
of the Evanston Lumber Co., Evanston, Il., will be 
pleased to learn that he is now Sergeant Paxton, at 
Camp Alexander, Newport News, Va. Knowing his 
aggressive spirit, his friends expect to hear of his 
further promotion with the American forces overseas, 


Among the Memphian visitors in the local trade dur- 
ing the week were William Pritchard, of the Pritchard- 
Wheeler Lumber Co.; J. H. Richards, of J. H. Bonner 
& Sons, and William Coulson, of the Coulson Lumber 
Co. They pronounced the hardwood trade none too 
active, but hoped for better conditions. 


KE. J. Bordeaux of the Panama Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Olympia, Wash., was in Chicago late last week 


en route east to get in touch with the various large — 


markets, He told the familiar story about the part 
the lumbermen of the west Coast are playing in the 
great world-wide act, “Kicking the kaiser.” 


Harry Christensen of the General Lumber Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., was a guest at the hardwood table 
at the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago Wednesday 
and discussed the hardwood situation with several of 
the local members of that branch of the trade. He 
said that Milwaukee conditions were quiet at present. 


John McKee, of Cravens, La., chief lumber inspector 
for the Central Coal & Coke Co, and the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., was in Chicago last week making 
arrangements to get into war work. Mr. McKee ex- 
pects to be called back in about a month to enter a 
branch of the service that he is well qualified to fill. 


C. BE. Johnson, of the Bartelme Lumber Co., Cairo, 
I1l., was a local lumber trade visitor on Thursday, com- 
ing here chiefly to get the latest information on the 
embargo situation, and incidentally to book some new 
business. He said that tho trade has been quiet for 
several weeks it had improved greatly during the last 
few days. 

The Minnesota & Ontario Power Co., which operates 
the paper pulp mill of the interests that own the In- 
ternational Lumber Co., at Spooner, and _ Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., has opened a Chicago office, 
located with the sales office of the International Lumber 
Co., in the Lumber Exchange Building. C. FE. Stedman 
is in charge. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a card 
from Philip 8S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., mailed in Paris, France, advising of his 
safe arrival in that city. Mr. Gardiner will reénter 
Y. M. C. A. work with the American Expeditionary 
Force. His many friends in the lumber trade will be 
delighted to learn of his safe arrival after an eyentful 
passage. 

J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the J. J. Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., 
Madison, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday looking for 
the latest information on the embargo situation, which 
he was able to obtain from the Chicago branch office 
of the car service section of the Government Railroad 
Administration. Speaking of the lumber situation, 
he said it was not so bad as some would like to make 
it appear and that there was some business when a 
fellow got out and earnestly sought it, 


Ed Munger, the well known retailer of Lafayette, 
Ind., his daughter and her husband, Lieut. H. R. 
Keller, were in Chicago this week. Mrs. Keller was 
Miss Munger just a few days ago, but when Lieutenant 
Keller was home on furlough last week at Lafayette 
the wedding was performed. They were in Chicago on 
a short honeymoon trip and then after a brief visit 
to a sister of the groom at Cedar Falls, Iowa, Lieu- 
tenant Keller expected to report again for duty. 


Among Illinois retailers who were in town during 
the week, mostly for the purpose of getting some back 


orders rushed thru, as the lumber is badly needed on 
account of good business developing lately, were L. M. 
Bayne, of the L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., Ottawa; N. H. 
Parsons, of the Parsons Lumber Co., and Charles 
Reitsch, of Reitsch Bros., of Rockford; A. J. Clark, 
of the Clark-Pogue Lumber Co., Hinckley, and H. B. 
Zartman, of the Sanford-Zartman Lumber Co., Freeport. 
Country dealers have found trade from farmers lately 
much better than they had expected. 


The many friends in the lumber trade of Albert A. 
Henry, formerly of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., but 
who in the last few months has been in charge of 
Y. M. C. A. work at Camp Grant, Rockford, Il., will be 
pleased to learn of his promotion. Mr. Henry has 
been commissioned a captain in the United States Army 
and has been assigned as assistant to Dr. Keppel at 
Washington, D. C., who is third assistant secretary of 
war. In his new position Captain Henry will have 
much to do with welfare work among soldiers at the 
many different cantonments and camps thruout the 
United States. 


Thomas W. Blake, general sales manager of the 
South Texas Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was in Chi- 
cago this week calling on the local trade after some 
time spent in the East. While in Pittsburgh Mr. Blake 
was attacked by the Spanish influenza and was confined 
to his room for a couple of days. He reports a very 
heavy demand for lumber in the East for all kinds of 
war purposes, that being practically the only business 
now being done by the eastern dealers, and he believes 
that the procedure for applying for and securing per- 
inits for the shipment of lumber into embargoed terri- 
tory soon will become so familiar that very little delay 
will be experienced on that score. The mills of his 
company are engaged almost entirely in producing 
lumber for Government needs, but as is the case with 
practically all lumber manufacturers in the South the 
labor shortage is serious, 


A. H. Ruth, manager of the Chicago office of the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., spent a 
week away from his office dividing his time between 
Appleton, Clintonville and Oshkosh, Wis. He went to 
Oshkosh to see Mr. Jones, who three weeks ago under- 
went an operation at a hospital there for appendicitis. 
Mr. Jones is getting along nicely, Mr. Ruth found, and 
expected to return to his home in Appleton late in the 
week. A brief glance over his old home town of Clin- 
tonville convinced him that the old burg is busier these 
days than it ever was in “the days of real sport’? when 
he was a kid. Activity at Clintonville concerns the 
completion of a big war order for motor trucks that is 
held by the Four Wheel Drive Truck Co. The company 
now employs 150 women and its managers say that 
the women are proving as efficient in almost every kind 
of factory work as men workers. The women not only 
work in the inspection department but drive power 
machines, operate lathes, get down under the trucks 
and adjust bolts and bars, paint the trucks and are 
even driving them out on the roads for test work, which 
is one of the most difficult tasks of the truck driver. 





ENLISTS IN Y. M. C. A. SERVICE 


New York, Sept. 20.—Miss Dorothy L. Perry, 
Nyack, N. Y., daughter of BE. F. Perry, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
enlisted in the National War Work Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and sailed for 
France on Friday. For 
a long time Miss Perry 
has been looking for an 
opening to take an active 
part in war work. Sev- 
eral opportunities were 
afforded her before she de- 
cided upon the Y. M. C, A. 
work. Her training and 
experience have especially 
adapted her for a position 
of this character. She is 
a graduate of the Emma 
Willard School, Troy, 
N. ¥., class of 1915, 
and for the last three 
years conducted manage- 
rial work in the New 
York School of Philan- 
thropy, affiliated with Co- > 
lumbia University, and MISS DOROTHY PERRY 
from which she was 
graduated last June. She also has had active experi- 
ence with the Y. W. C. A. at Camp Bluefields, and at 
the School of Philanthropy was prominent in the 
work of reconstructing and reorganizing the social 
center work of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. As an added testi- 
monial to her executive ability she was placed in 
charge of a large corps of Y. M. C. A. workers who 
accompanied her on the trip overseas. 




















GETTING READY FOR NEW LIBERTY LOAN 


Hush, little Liberty bond, 
Don’t you cry— a 

You'll get the kaiser 
Before you die. 


So wrote a Chicago school boy and he solaced the 
whole nation. “Getting the kaiser’ is the greatest 
game ever played in world history and in order to be a 
player, aside from actually being a soldier or a sailor, 
or a war worker, buying Liberty bonds is the only way. 
Today Americans are afforded their first opportunity 
to buy bonds of the fourth liberty loan, which amounts 
to $6,000,000,000, and lumbermen are eager to sub- 
scribe their full quota. 

Local lumber interests have a notable “bit” of the 
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Chicago and Cook County quota, which is $252,000,000, 
to subscribe for and everything is prepared to carry on 
the campaign. The war board of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, of which C. B. Flinn is chair- 
man, has every phase of the drive ironed out and is 
ready to go ahead and obtain the subscriptions. The 
board has the able assistance of J. B. Green and J. D. 
Pickett, experienced bond men who aided the lumber- 
men in the second and third Liberty loan drives. Not 
a lumber dealer or employee of lumber dealer or con- 
cern will be permitted to escape, and the drive is so 
systemized that there is not a loophole for anybody. 
On Friday the board had its findl meeting before open- 
ing the drive and any matters overlooked were perfected 
then. The quota for the local lumber trade will be 
placed at $2,550,000; the quota in the third Liberty 
loan was $1,200,000, so the larger task in the new loan 
drive is easily perceived. 

Separate from the drive for Liberty bond subscrib- 
ers is the task to raise a fund of $150,000 among 
Chicago business men to pay a portion of the expense 
of the Liberty loan drive in Chicago. The raising of 
this fund is in the hands of a committee of representa- 
tive Chicago business men and checks are to be made 
payable to Assistant Director James L. Martin, of the 
local fourth Liberty loan drive committee. The quota 
for the lumber trade has been placed at $3,000 and the 
task of raising it has been placed on the shoulders of 
Harvey 8. Hayden, of the Hayden & Wescott Lumber 
Co. The war board of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago is not handling it because it desires not to 
confuse the two Liberty loan needs. 





LAKES-GULF BARGE LINE. 


It is no dream. Chicago is really a port of entry for 
barges that connect up the Great Lakes-Mississippi 
River link that long has been discussed but until now 
was not a reality. The first fleet of barges to enter 
canal and river traffic out into the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi left Chicago this week after bringing to this 
city a load of salt. The 
fleet consisted of one steam 
barge with two others in 
tow and is owned by the 
Illinois Barge & Boat Co. 
It is the intention also to 
bring lumber from the South 
to Chicago. At present the 
barges move between Chi- 
cago and LaSalle, Ill., and 
at this point are trans- 
shipped to other destina- — 
tions, being reloaded at 
LaSalle onto other barges, 
and merchandise from fur- 
ther ports is reloaded there 
to be brought to Chicago. 
Now that the Government 
controls the railroads, an 
opportunity is provided to 
build up an all-water line 
from Chicago to the Gulf 
without any fear of cut- 
throat competition from the 
rail carriers. In fact the 
Government is favoring new 
water and canal routes to 
relieve congestion on the 
railroads. 

Col. BE. 8S. Conway, chair- 
man of the board controlling 
the new line, said: ‘We 
believe and have believed for 
many years that the im- 
provement of our rivers and 
canalization where neces- 
sary to unite and complete inland waterway systems, is 
absolutely essential to the larger and more complete 
development of our country. It is our firm belief that 
an adequate barge and boat canal between the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River is of infinitely greater 
value to the United States as a whole than the building 
of the Panama Canal.” 


& 


Will Formally Open Line 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24.—-St. Louis is taking great 
interest in the first sailing of the new barge line to be 
operated on the lower Mississippi River by the United 
States Railroad Administration as a means of relieving 
some of the burden now resting upon the rail lines of 
the Mississippi Valley. The outlook is for all of the 
cargo space being taken by Saturday, when a towboat 
and three barges will leave the docks formerly owned 
by the Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Co., East 
St. Louis. The first tow will have a capacity of 2,200 
tons. 

M. J. Sanders, Federal manager of the Mississippi 
and Warrior waterways, will come on from Washington 
for the opening of the line. Plans are being made by 
Secretary T. H. Lovelace, of the Mississippi Valley 
Waterways Association, for a luncheon in honor of Mr. 
Sanders, A. W. Mackie, manager of the Mississippi 
River section, and Theodore Brent, traffic manager. 
James BE. Smith, president of the association, will pre- 
side. Mayor Kiel will be one of the speakers. After 
the luncheon the party will proceed to the docks to 
witness the actual revival of traffic on the river under 
the auspices of the Government. 





CHANGES AFFILIATIONS 


. JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 23.—T. H. Loggins has 
resigned his position as sales manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., of Live Oak, Fla., and accepted the 
sales management of the Daugherty-McKay Lumber 
Co., of Valdosta, Ga. Mr. Loggins was associated with 
the Standard Lumber Co. for a number of years and 
has a wide acquaintance among the buyers and sellers 
of lumber. The Daugherty-McKay Lumber Co. is to be 
congratulated upon securing his services. 





TO ACT QUICKLY ON BUILDING-PERMITS 

Officials of the recently created non-war construc- 
tion bureau of the Illinois State Council of Defense 
have announced that the bureau will soon be ready to 
distribute blanks necessary for securing permits to 
build structures in Illinois. A sub-committee of seven 
members will have charge of the work in Cook County 
and daily sessions will be held at the rooms of the 
bureau at 120 West Adams Street. The plan is to 
clear each day’s work the same day and it is expected 
the bureau will have authority to issue permits with- 
out reference to Washington on new improvements 
or repair work costing less than $2,500. New construc- 
tion or repair work costing more than $2,500 must be 
handled thru Washington, but it is expected that any 
kind of a permit will either receive favorable action or 
be denied within four days. 

The person interested in the. construction project 
must apply with a full written statement in triplicate, 
signed by an officer of the company or the individual 
owner, of the facts under oath. Investigation will 
follow by the bureau and the State council will either 
act locally or forward the request to Washington. 
There will be four forms of blanks: for repair work ; 
for procedure on partly completed structures; new 
construction work over $2,500, and new construction 
work under $2,500. 

Plans for the construction of 119 homes for the 
United States Housing Corporation at: Hammond, Ind., 
were told about this week by Architect J. C. Llewellyn, 
who drew the plans for the entire layout. The work, 
already under way, is being done by the Wells Bros. 
Construction Co; and the homes are being erected for 
the workers at the plant of the Standard Steel Car 
Co. The homes are being located on Columbia Avenue, 
which extends in crescent shape from east and west, 
and on Drackert, Eaton,. Lyons, Highland, Morris, Mer- 
rill and Field Avenues, which extend north and south. 
In the center of the crescent is the $300,000 hotel 
already completed and owned by the car company. 


Ml 


Salinas Goee « ott cod. 


THE START OF THE GREAT LAKES-MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRAFFIC LINE 


Fifty-two of the 119 homes will be brick and the bal- 
ance frame. Most of the homes will be 6- and 7-room 
structures; four will be 14 rooms, seven will be 10 
rooms and several four rooms. The larger room 
structures will be boarding houses. ‘The 6- and 7-room 
homes are also arranged so that their occupants can 
have rooms to rent and the rooms of the roomers are 
to be entirely separate from the living quarters of the 
occupants, being the semi-detached type of house. 

The homes will be as modern as the average cost 
of $3,000 will permit, and will have shower baths in 
addition to the bath rooms. The homes will be rented 
only and then only to actual workers at the big in- 
dustry, which is busy on war business. It is expected 
the homes will be completed before Christmas and 
hundreds of carpenters are now at work constructing 
them. 

The Chicago Real Estate Board has appointed a 
special committee to study the industrial situation in 
Chicago, and lay the full facts before the authorities at 
Washington, showing that Chicago is well capable of 
housing thousands of many more workers than it now 
does. More and more war business is coming west into 
what is known as middle western territory, including 
Illinois, northern Indiana and Iowa, and Chicago is 
the hub of all such activity. The war business in the 
Chicago district is looked after by L. T. Jamme and 
R. R. Fauntleroy of the subcommittee of the war 
resources committee. Chicago territory, known as 
region No, 9 of the resources and conversion section 
of the War Industries Board, is now reported to be 
manufacturing 30,000 shells daily for use in the task 
of paving the way to Berlin. The officials named have 
canvassed midwestern manufacturing resources and 
find that the territory has more plants equipped with 
essential manufacturing machinery for war supplies 
than had even been dreamed of. 

Concerning the ability of the building industry to 
absorb post-war manpower, a bulletin of 8. W. Straus 
& Co., a Chicago concern that lends extensively on 
building operations, says: 

“While there is much popular complaint over the 
scarcity of building operations, which is bringing about 
a period of excessively high rentals, these conditions 
will prove blessings in disguise at the end of the war, 


if not before. The building and construction industry, 
which is second in importance and magnitude only to 
agriculture, will prove an industrial and financial 
shock absorber in the period of adjustment. The sud- 
den curtailment of demands for munitions and other 
war supplies and the home coming of several hundred 
thousand young men from the fighting front each 
month will present a situation such as America has 
never witnessed before. 

“There will be thrown on the markets a vast reser- 
voir of manpower, and alarm is felt by many as to the 
results of such a precipitate situation. However, the 
building industry, by reason of its present stagnation, 
will be able to absorb a sufficient amount of this over- 
supply of labor to prevent general unrest.” 





BIG LUMBER DISTRIBUTING POINT 


The Marion (Ohio) Star recently published a story 
about the importance of that city as a lumber dis- 
tributing point for the Hrie lines. At Marion, which 
is one of the busy manufacturing centers of the Buck- 
eye State, is located the lumber storage yard of the 
HKrie and at present there is 2,000,000 feet of different 
kinds of material from the smallest stick to big tim- 
bers. If the company wants to erect a building near 
New York city or construct a trestle near Chicago the 
storage yard at Marion is called upon to furnish the 
material. For every kind of use on the part of the 
railroad the lumber is furnished from Marion. Marion, 
which for many years has been one of the best small 
sized manufacturing cities in Ohio, has been more than 
booming since the war. Its big tractor plant, its 
steam shovel plant and other industries have been 
created into war material production institutions, 
while new plants have been erected. It is a railroad 
center, well situated in north central Ohio, and con- 
sequently is a natural distributing point. 





PLAN FOR UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN 


On Tuesday of this week, at the La Salle Hotel, Chi 
cago, was held a large and enthusiastic “setting-up” 
conference of the leaders and workers who will “put 
over” Illinois’ quota of $12,740,000 in the great United 
War Work campaign to be conducted Nov. 11 to 18 to 
raise a total in the nation of $170,500,000 for the seven 
leading agencies devoted to the welfare of the boys 
“over here,” on the seas, and “over there.” The dele 
gates were prominent men and women from each of the 
twenty-two districts into which the State has been di- 
vided, who accepted the district quotas on behalf of 
their several constituencies and have gone back home 
determined that their communities shall go over the 
top with colors flying. The total sum of $170,500,000, 
the largest amount that the people of any nation have 
ever been asked to give in the form of a freewill offer- 
ing for any cause, is to be apportioned among the seven 
participating agencies as follows: 


Young Men’s Christian Association. ..... $100,000,000 


Young Women’s Christian Association.... 15,000,000 
National Catholic War Council.......... 30,000,000 
Ap gr 3,500,000 
American Library Association........... 3,500,000 
War Camp Community Service.......... 15,000,000 
CE cc tcceeeeeavececoeueeen 8,500,000 


The meeting was presided over by F. G. Adamson, 
of the Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., Aurora, 
lll., who is chairman of the State campaign commit- 
tee. The work and needs of the seven participating 
agencjes were described by the following speakers: 
Young Men’s Christian Association, W. P. Sidley, vice 
president Western Electric Co.; Young Women’s Chris 
tion Association, Miss Clarissa Spencer, who has re- 
cently returned from Russia; National Catholic War 
Council, Father Shannon; Jewish Welfare Board, 
Judge Hugo Pam; American Library Association, P. L. 
Windsor, librarian of the University of Illinois; War 
Camp Community Service, Allen D. Albert, and Salva- 
tion Army, Commissioner Estill. 

The official button of the campaign is.of blue, with 
a red shield shaped center on which is lettered in 
white “For the Boys Over There.” 





NEW ISSUE OF CREDIT-RATING BOOK 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Association of Chicago now 
has ready for distribution among subscribers the 
August, 1918, number of the Red Book. The recent is 
sue is printed and bound in its usual style and special 
pains have been taken to eliminate the “dead” material 
of the previous edition. This is a day of rapid changes 
and business conditions make it all the more essential 
at present that lumbermen have credit-rating books on 
their desks. The ratings in the Red Book are carefully 
compiled by experts which gives the Red Book a high 
standing in credit book lines, The Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association also gives special attention to collections 
among lumbermen. 





~ 


SAYS NEGRO IS BECOMING THRIFTY 


Among the many prominent bankers from all parts of 
the country who attended the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association held in Chicago this week was 
R. 8. Hecht, vice president of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., of New Orleans, and also president of the 
American Institute of Banking, which is the educational 
section of the association. Mr. Hecht said that busi- 
ness conditions in the South are excellent, and that the 
only “fly in the ointment” is the scarcity of labor. The 
negro laborer is riding on the top wave of prosperity. 
Average earnings of farm hands have doubled, and in 
other lines the pay of negro labor shows still greater 
increase. In the delta country of Mississippi, in fact 
from Memphis to,the Gulf, thousands of negroes are 
driving their own cars, not Fords either, but in large 
part cars costing $1,000 to $1,500. Mr. Hecht also said 
that the Liberty loans have appealed effectually to the 
emotionalism and the patriotism of the negro people 
and that as a result he expects to see them become more 
thrifty and a greater asset to the communities in which 
they live. 
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| MISSISSIPPI _| 
Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 





We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 

















Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 












S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


‘ of ~~ 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 
Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG 


LEAF Yellow Pine 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 


Daily Capacity of Mills: 300,000 Feet 
Other Milis:—Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss., Van 
Cleve, Miss. Shipp.ng Points:—Pascagoula 
and Ship Island. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dantzler,’’ Moss Point, Mississippi. 











FOR SALE 


1 car 4/4 to 8/4 Log Run Cypress 
100,000 ft. 9” to 17” Gum Boxboards 
100,000 ft. 5/4 Log Run Sap Gum 
250,000 ft. 4/4 Log Run Sap Gum 
100,000 ft. 4/4 to 8/4 Log Run Poplar 


Let us quote you prices on this stock. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 














Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 








Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


T. P. PRICE, GREENWOOD, MISS. 


OUR SPECIALTY--2x4 10’ to 16! 
S. & E, No.2 and Better Close Grain 


SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 

















HEADS ORDNANCE MATERIAL PRODUC- 
TION 

Guy FE. Tripp, formerly colonel United States Army 
and head of production division, has been made briga- 
dier general United States Army and placed in offices 
having charge of the production of ordnance material 
in their respective sections of the country. The dis- 
trict chiefs will report direct to General Tripp, who 
is succeeded as head of the production division by Col. 





BRIG. GEN. GUY E, TRIPP 


c. C. Jamieson. Previous to his connection with the 
ordnance department General Tripp was chairman of 
the board of directors of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., with headquarters in New York. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Sept. 12 to Sept. 23, inclusive, eight vessels 
brought 3,423,000 feet of lumber to Chicago. The 
largest cargo was brought by the steamer Herman H. 
Hettler on Sept. 15, consisting of 843,000 feet. The 
second largest was brought by the steamer 7’, 8. 
Christie, and consisted of 512,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Sept. 12—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Gladstone, Mich., 
272,000 feet. 

Sept. 13—Steamer I. Watson Stephenson, Escanaba, 
Mich., 400,000 feet. 

Sept. 15—Steamer 7. 8S. Christie, Sheldrake, Mich., 
512,000 feet. 

Sept. 15 
843,000 feet. 

Sept. 17—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Cheboygan, Mich., 
450,000 feet. 

Sept. 19—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 
256,000 feet. 

Sept. 22—Steamer Mathew Wilson, 309,000 feet from 
lind River, Ont., and 100,000 feet from Johnswood, 
Mich. 

Sept. 23—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 
281,000 feet. 


A SAFETY DOGGING APPARATUS 


The accompanying illustration of the Lynch Patent 
Safety Dogging Device shows something new and 
unique and very practical, now in use by a great num- 
ber of mills in the Southwest. 

Every practical mill man knows the difficulty in 
keeping steel springs and other devices used for holding 
the dogs up inside the face of the knee, and the damage 
and accidents that frequently result from present unde- 
pendable, makeshift methods of holding the dog lever 
in upright position. This little device, which may be 


Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Detour, Mich., 








attached to any knee, holds the dog lever in an upright 
position and, of course, the dogs inside the face of the 





LYNCH PATENT SAFETY DOGGING DEVICE 


knee. As soon as it is released and passed over center, 
it helps the operator to drive the dog teeth into the 
log, and hold the log. Throwing a log against the dog 
teeth is not excusable with this device. 

This device has been patented by a practical sawyer, 
West Lynch, of Trinity, Tex., who has made full ar- 
rangements with the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., 


Lufkin, Tex., to manufacture it, and it has been on the 
market and thoroly tried for some time. 

This device will be sent on trial to any responsible 
concern, and once used none will be without it. 





THE New York State Banking Department has 
authorized the newly organized Asia Banking Cor- 
poration to open branch offices in Tientsin, Shang- 
hai, Hankow, Pekin and Harbin, China. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(Continued from page 71) 


gether with car shortage, has cut off much of the 
supply of western from this market. Many orders are 


still being taken for Pacific products by the dealers. 


here, but with less advantage in the matters of certainty 
and promptness of shipment than they have been hav- 
ing over southern woods. Cypress is in good demand ; 
the supply is short, however, as the Government seems 
to be getting it at shipping points, so that less of it is 
being offered on the open market. 

On Oct. 1, Edwin B. Malone, head of the wholesale 
and retail concern Watson Malone & Sons, will become 
chairman of the United States Army committee for the 
purchase of lumber for the district of Philadelphia 
and vicinity. Among lumbermen, this is considered a 
wise choice. 

Housing directors of the ship yards in this section 
held a meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel last 
week to consider the plans for housing the vast army of 
men now here, and the additional 125,000 people who 
will be brought here by the first of the year to complete 
the complement of the different yards. Conditions in 
Chester were found to be worst, and the same shortage 
of homes exists in the localities of all the other plants 
in different degrees. 

Lieut. Henry J. Bowes, in command of the ill-fated 
submarine chaser 209, which was sunk for an enemy 
in the darkness of night by American gunners on an 
armed vessel, was a son-in-law of Harry Humphreys, 
the popular Camden lumberman, having married Miss 
Evaline 8S. Humphreys, an only daughter. The shock 
has been a severe one to the family, and a son 6 years 
old is left fatherless. 


NEW YORK 


Sept. 25.—-Conditions have combined against any 
stabilizing in the demand for lumber in the last week, 
The undercurrent is strong, because of builders recog- 
nizing, as far as the building situation is concerned, 
the time must come when there will be a heavy increase 
in operation. At the same time the new embargo 
situation which is referred to in another column 
creates so much uncertainty that there is little in- 
clination to make commitments for even a short period 
ahead. The embargo modifications indicate, however, 
that it will be possible to obtain permits and that all 
business is not to be shut off as first report indicated, 
and as the new conditions arise they will be met 
patriotically and with the spirit that it is still possible 
to do some business even on a very much restricted 
basis. 

In the building material situation outside of the 
lumber business there has been a strong effort at unt- 
fication in an effort to meet the Government’s demand 
and word has been passed that ‘‘Pershing’s rush orders 
must be filled first’? and that, until the Government 
can fully ascertain how much of supplies on hand 
and how much capacity is available for speeding up 
the war requirements of the armies over-seas, all other 
interests as applied to building construction will have 
to step aside. ‘Within the next few months this 
information will be entirely in hand,” according to well 
informed committees returning from Washington con- 
ferences Saturday and it may be that the pressure will 
be relieved somewhat around the first of the year, 

As above stated evidence is steadily accumulating 
that there will be a considerable volume of new bulild- 
ing activity as soon as the war is ended. While con- 
tracts have recently been placed for the construction 
of a number of important housing projects in cities 
within and in close proximity to the metropolitan dis- 
trict, the fact still remains that in a number of lead- 
ing manufacturing centers the congestion of industrial 
workers is marked and rentals are soaring. The de- 
mand for small dwellings and apartments in modern 
multi-family houses has grown steadily and at present 
there are no evidences of a let-up to the stream of 


., families seeking housing accommodations. 
we 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 24.—Little else was talked of in Pittsburgh 
lumber circles last week than the official notices of 
the wholesale embargo against practically all the lum- 
ber trade outside of that directly concerned in war 
requirements. The notices that came to the different 
offices were so intermittent in arriving that it was 
some time before they got fully “under the skin.” 
Since then, lumbermen have been starting for Wash- 
ington or are conferring at home to try to see just 
where they stand. 

At this time lumbermen regard the embargo as about 
the last straw that will eventually break the lumber 
industry as a trade until after the war. There is, of 
course, an even keener feeling among wholesalers, but 
impressions are that the embargo makes it impossible 
for business to continue much longer even on old 
orders. At the same time, interesting developments 
show how rapidly the situation may change. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. has be- 
gun a very extensive building project around its huge 
East Pittsburgh works, where contracts have been 
awarded for 250 to 300 dwellings for employees who 
are now prevented from living near the works. The 
building order amounts to upward of $1,000,000, in- 
cluding the real estate required. The Government 
housing commission is also announcing plans for the 
building of the new town around Neville Island arsenal 


$i GRIT TIER 
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and mills now building, which is to house a com- 
munity of at least 50,000 people. The plans call for 
streets, sewers, pavement and frame and brick dwell- 
ings, to be erected on the shore of the Ohio River, op- 
posite Neville Island proper, where the works are to 
be maintained. The demand for building material for 
these and other coal operations will be heavy and it is 
claimed that permits will be so great that soon em- 
bargo orders will have to be practically lifted to get 
the emergency work well started. 

At a meeting on Monday of this week of the Whole- 
sale Lumber’ Dealers’ Association the matter of the 
embargo was discussed, but no action taken. No 
steps were taken toward floating any part of the 
fourth Liberty loan bonds, but it is thought possible 
that the association will work in conjunction with the 
general committees of the Chamber of Commerce when 
they are ready. 

There is a rapidly increasing shortage of labor re- 
ported by Pittsburgh lumbermen in the mills of West 
Virginia and the South, which has made shipments 
more difficult each week. The draft regulations are 
increasing this shortage. FEF. R. Babcock, of the Bab 
cock Lumber Co., has been spending some weeks in the 
South looking after production matters and consider- 
ing these problems. C, F. Babcock, of Babcock, Ga., 
is in Pittsburgh on business for the company here. 

President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Ceo., 
went to Washington this week to look into prospects 
for continuing business under the new restrictions 
and regulations. This company has much business on 
its books, but finds it difficult to fill orders. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Sept. 25.—-The state of affairs in the Boston lumber 
markets is extraordinary. This embargo has simply 
taken the life out of the trade and left the merchants 
very bitter. The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has been actively bombarding the 
merchants with reports on the embargo. That the 
embargo will be substantially altered is the hope of the 
trade. Many believe that it can not last in its present 
condition, 

The formation of a committee on curtailment of non- 
essential building is another development of the build- 
ing conditions. ‘The Massachusetts committee on public 
safety has requested the Boston committee on public 
safety to appoint a committee for the control and cur- 
tailment of nonwar construction. The Boston commit- 
tee has appointed the following: Herbert A. Wilson, 
building commissioner of Boston, chairman; Victor A. 
Heath, chairman of Boston public safety committee, 
vice chairman ; Henry I. Harriman, president of Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; General Francis Peabody, Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, Frederick H. Fay, Arthur W. Rice, 
Arthur P. Stone and Arthur B. Chapin. To prevent 
confusion, applications for all construction work will 
be made at the office of the building commissioner in 
Boston. Prior to the granting of the permits, how- 
ever, they will all be passed on by the new committee. 

Following a meeting in Boston of some Maine lum- 
bermen with the Government employment service some 
relief will, if possible, be afforded the Maine lumber- 
men this winter. At present the mills are suffering 
from the men leaving to go to work at harvesting pota- 
toes, special inducements being offered. They know 
the lumbermen will have to take them back when they 
wish, so they are remarkably independent. 

Wendell Brown, the southern lumber merchant, has 
received a shipload of pine on the Annie Laura Me- 


Kenney. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 23.—-There is very little business in the South 
west. The whole trans-Mississippi country is getting 
closer to a war basis every day and even repair work 
is limited by scarcity of labor and high prices of 
everything that goes into such work. B. W. Ballou, 
of Neodesha, Kan., chairman of Section 16 of the war 
service committee on brick of the War Industries 
Board, representing Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa 
and Nebraska, is sending out a circular outlining the 
different kinds of building that will be classed as essen- 
tial, which, considering the smallness of the war in 
dustrial activity of this section, are not very broad. 

Generally, midwestern manufacturers appear not to 
have been as aggressive as they might be in getting war 
contracts. Earl Akers, cashier of the Kansas Reserve 
Bank at Topeka, who returned from a business trip to 
Washington last week, warned manufacturers of this 
section that if they did not get together and go after 
war contracts they would be denied essentials and 
many plants might have to close. Mr. Akers had a 
conference with the officials in charge of the distribu- 
tion of essentials to manufacturers. Mr. Akers was 
told if western manufacturers collectively would go 
after war contracts they could get enough to keep their 
factories running, but codperation is considered neces- 
sary because the contracts are larger than the average 
western manufacturer could take care of single handed. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 24.--St. Louis has under construction 189 
buildings costing $3,537,000 and upon which the 
work is about 62 percent completed. This is the 
report of the situation here as made to Melville L. 
Wilkinson of the St. Louis chapter of the Missouri 
Council of Defense by James N. McKelvey, director 
of Public Safety. The council requested the report 
to ascertain the status of buildings in course of 
construction, to determine whether completion is 
to be permitted now. Chief among the buildings 
under construction is the Arcade Building, 18 sto- 
ries high, occupying half a block on Olive Street 
and extending to Locust Street. 

W. N. Bemis, president of the Ozan Lumber Co., 
who has been located at the mills of the company 
in Arkansas for the last two years, has returned to 
St. Louis and will make his office here. He has 
purchased a home at 6 Kingsbury Place, and will 
occupy it within the next month. 


R. BD. Lee Wilson, of Lee Wilson & Co., was in 
St. Louis today in conference with I. J. Newsom, 
sales manager of the company, and has returned 
to Wilson, Ark. Mr. Wilson has gone to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Dubuque on a business trip. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Sept. 2%8.—Industrial leaders thruout the State be- 
lieve that after the war Michigan will enjoy one of the 
greatest business booms in its history. Numerous war 
plants have sprung: up in various cities.and towns, and 
many of these can easily be changed into peace indus- 
tries. Authorities hold that a general boom will be 
created by the need for reconstruction work all over the 
world ; improved commercial treaties between nations ; 
better facilities and opportunities for shipping to other 
lands, and distribution thruout the United States. 

Nine large barracks, 160x120 feet, are being built at 
the grounds of the Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, to house the 540 members of the third army 
training detachment, who are occupying Wells and 
Abbott halls temporarily. The barracks are being built 
under the supervision of Sergeant O. E. Smith. 

The city board of health has accepted the offer of the 
Edward W. Sparrow Hospital Association to use the 
hospital grounds as a site for the erection of a modern 
detention hospital, to be operated in connection with 
the main hospital. The board voted to ask the city 
council for an appropriation of a minimum sum of 
$75,000 to rush the building work. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 23.—-According to the estimate of John Mar 
shall, secretary of the Louisia&a State Council of De 
fense, building construction to the amount of approxi 
mately $10,000,000 is being held up pending decision 
as to whether permits shall be granted under the new 
restrictions aimed at nonessential construction. It is 
reported that the State Council of Defense will repre 
sent the War Industries Board in handling applications 
for building permits in Louisiana, and will be aided 
in its turn by the municipal and parish councils. 
The State council has been summoned to meet in Baton 
Rouge this week to take up this work. 

The committee appointed last week by Mayor Behr 
man to assist the Federal agents in gathering land 
data in Louisiana has held several meetings and is 
preparing to send out questionnaires to owners of idle 
lands available for settlement by returning soldiers. 
It is understood that care will be taken not to dupli- 
cate the work of the Southern Pine Association, which 
is making a canvass of southern pine manufacturers 
thruout the South. Conservation Commissioner M. L. 
Alexander, who is a member of the mayor's committee, 
estimates that, in Louisiana alone, there is from 
7,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres of land suitable for the 
purpose. ‘ 

The Enochs Farms show herd of Hereford cattle 
left the company’s model farm at Fernwood, Miss., a 
few days ago for a tour of the State fairs, its itinerary 
covering nine fairs in six States. This is the third 
annual tour of the famous Fernwood herd, which has 
captured numerous trophies in competition with prize 
winners from other sections, 

It is understood that the Ascension Red Cypress 
Co., having completed the cut of the timber which sup- 
plied its mill at McElroy, La., is dismantling. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 24.--The United States embargo is occupying 
the minds of every lumberman in eastern Canada to 
the exclusion of almost everything else. The chief 
result of the embargo is that, so far as American 
business is concerned, the universal report is “nothing 
doing.” A Toronto wholesaler who has just returned 
from Philadelphia, where he generally books a_ nice 
lot of business, reports that he found things almost 
stagnant and everybody waiting to learn the outcome 
of the situation. Another wholesaler, just returned 
from a trip to Buffalo, reports the same conditions. 
The latter says that he is advised that some very 
Jarge orders are coming out in the United States in 
the near future, but that no information about them 
is available today. A considerable number of inquiries 
are being received from the United States for future 
delivery, but no actual business is placed just now. 

Trade in Ontario keeps fairly good. Pine and hem 
lock move well, largely for the manufacturing trade, 
and there are good indications of a fair revival in the 
retail trade. There is a good demand for spruce for 
munition boxes. Retailers have not large stocks of 
anything on hand, tho probably their value is as high, 
if not higher, than the average value of stocks carried 
at this time of year. It is believed that any important 
increase in the demand from the farmers would make 
it necessary for the retailers to obtain further sup- 
plies. There are strong indications that this condi- 
tion is beginning to develop. Farmers have plenty of 
money as a result of their record crops. Inquiries are 
coming out from retailers who say that the farmers 
are buying more freely and as usual ask for immedi- 
ate delivery. 

The outlook for the manufacturers in northern On- 
tario is most discouraging. Several who were inter- 
viewed had the same story to tell; a typical instance 
is that of a large manufacturer who reports that it 
does not know where it will be able to get men to go 
into the woods. This manufacturer’s cut will be re 
duced to about one-third of normal. 

The hardwood trade is affected by the United States 
embargo just as much as the other lines. Outside of a 
few local orders, trade seems to be tied right up tight. 
As far as sales are concerned there is no use trying 
to make them until more is known of what the embargo 
will mean. 

The sudden placing of the embargo has awakened 
Canadian dealers to a keen appreciation of the uncer- 
tainties of the market. One of the most aggressive 
firms in Toronto, which formerly has not hesitated to 








One of the most active and _ ideally 
located lumber concentrating points in 
the Southwest is the Cairo Peninsula. 
With five big trunk lines and three 
navigable rivers at our command we 
can offer you prompt service in lumber 
or allied products. Try us next time. 
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Schuh-Mason _ Wholesalers of 
Lumber Com pany Southern Hardwood 


Lumber 


OFFICE — Miller - Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





Kellogg Lumber 
Com pa ny “Bocctehiy 
YARD AND OFFICE, 10th St. and Big Four R. R., CAIRO, ILL. 


OAK 
and ASH 
0 





Cairo Egg Case [ir ists oom, 
& Filler Co. 


Poultry Boxes, Excelsior 

and CementCoated Egg 

Case Nails. Carloa 
CAIRO, ILL. Lots a Specialty. 





Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and Na- 
tional Homes an 
Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


The McClure 
Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Hardwood 


Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. “Dimension Seock 
308 - 9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 





ails H South Hardwood Lum- 
Williamson-Kuny Mill ber Band Saw Miland Plan 
& Lumber Co., Inc. Me Sioa and Crating 

Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 





THE BARTELME CO. _Manufacurer of 
ou erm araw' 


OF ILLINOIS Lumber. 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
ouse Finishing 
a Specialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
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The Mississippi 


BOXES, BOX 
Box Company = s100%'s AND 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING 





CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings. 


Gregertsen Ash 
Brothers Co, Seanen gumgeneate from our 
General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Railroad & ImplementStock. 
AlsoCypress,Oak,Gum,Red- 
wood, Poplar and Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


LOUISIANA 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 
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POLE & SHAFT Co. FickorsAutomot ileBi is 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 
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The Hendrix Mill Bond: Sewed "Hardwood ume 
& Lumber Co., Inc. Sov7Mil'snd Yards 
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buy extensively in advance for its future requirements, 
reports that it has decided to change its policy and 
limit its buying for next year to the lowest possible 
quantity. This is a significant feature of the situa- 
tion that promises to develop into an important trade 
factor. 

Considering all things, the local trade in hard 
woods has been good. Prices are well maintained 
and the movement is good, plenty of cars being avail 
able, 

Terry & Gordon, wholesale lumber dealers, Toronto, 
Ont., have appointed the Berry Lumber Co., Hudson 
Terminal Building, New York City, their selling agents 
for the eastern States. 


Vertical 


Wickes wac'tvbe aapeed 


Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your hack, 
bruised your knees and skinned your 
elbows doing it? 

Two men can open, wash, close and fill 
the WICKES in five hours. Turbine in 
ten hours. 

Ask for—‘‘How to ae boiler room 
cost’’—sent fre 


THE WICKES BOILER Co. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St 
Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bidg. 











FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


Gang and Band Sawed 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 











MICHIGAN 
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_ WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. = 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 


Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork 
SPECIAL ITEMS: 


i - 1x8 Fine Common & { car each 1x4, 10 to 16’ 
etter . 
{ car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. | No. 2, 3 & 4 Barn 
Cuts or Shop { car each 2x4 & 6 No. | 
{ car 4-4 No, 2 Cuts or Barn and No. 2 Barn 


car each Ix4—12’ No. | ! car 1x6 No. 3 Barn 
Dressing, No. | Barn { car Ixt2 No. | Dressing 





= Our location assures you quick delivery 


— Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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Weidman 
& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frame Cedar 


s and Mouldings. Also Red 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., f2#ine™, 





























Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better a 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Yon Platen Lumber Company 
Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Aliceville—The Swain Lumber Co. 
has removed to Tuscaloosa. 

CALIFORNIA. Kerman—The C. S. Pierce Lum- 
ber Co., owner of the Kerman Lumber Co., bought 
out the Builders’ Lumber Co. at Kerman, and con- 
solidated the two yards, operating from the Kerman 
Lumber Co.’s site. 

COLORADO. Denver—-The Central Box & Pack- 
age Co. has moved its offices from Omaha to 304- 305 
Brown Block, Denver, and the name has_ been 
changed to L. J. Nelson & Co. 

FLORIDA. Barth—The Hicks-Reager Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to Barth Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The T. H. Nelson Co 
has closed out, according to a recent report. 

IOWA. Dubuque—The Pyramid Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

Manilla—The Farmers’ Coédperative Lumber Co, 
has filed an amendment to its articles of incorpora- 
tion fixing the capital at $30,000. 

KANSAS. Medora—The Lindas Lumber Co. is 
selling out. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—The Crescent Lumber 
Co, announces that W. J. Duncan has bought an 
interest in the concern. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—According to a disso- 
lution notice, Travis Powell and J. P. Franks have 
withdrawn from the Castor Creek Lumber Co., sell- 
ing their holdings to L. M. Thompson and EB. J: 
Allen, who assume obligations, accounts etc. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Watertown—The Webster 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Wood- 
Webster Lumber Co, 

MICHIGAN. Dearborn—-S. D. Lapham & Co, are 
succeeded in business by the Ternes & Guinan 
Supply Co. ; 

Grand Rapids—The Fuller Station Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is closing out. 

NEBRASKA. Clarkson—Noh & Vlack are suc- 
ceeded by the Farmers’ Union Coéperative Supply 
Co. : 

Denman—The Denman Grain & Lumber Co. will 
dissolve. 

Ewing—The Crowell Lumber & Grain Co. succeeds 
P. M. Conger in business. 

Omaha—The Central Box & Package Co. has 
changed its name to I. J. Nelson & Sons Co., and the 
offices have been moved from Omaha to 304-305 
3rown Block, Denver, Colo. 

NEW JERSEY. East Orange—J. F. Burke has 
moved to New York City. 

Syracuse—The Wilson & Greene Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $200,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Shields—The Sioux Lumber 
Co. has been sold to David Fuller. 

OHIO. Mason—The Mason Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $50,000. 

OREGON. Harrisburg—The Harrisburg Ware- 
house & Lumber Co. has taken over the Mohawk 
lumber yards and consolidated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — The Janey 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$150,000 to $500,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Fruitdale—The H. J. Evans 
Lumber Co. has sold out. 

TEXAS. Kerrville—The Hillyer Deutsch Lumber 
Co.’s stock has been taken over by the H. Remschel 
Lumber Co. 

VERMONT. Bellows Falls—The Blakley Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the New England Box Co. 
with headquarters in Greenfield, Mass. 

WASHINGTON. Harrington—The Inland Lumber 
& Fuel Co. has been sold to the Harrington Lumber 
Co. 

Hoquiam—The Davenport-Paine Co., a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Washing- 
ton, has filed with the superior court a petition ask- 
ing for its dissolution. The petition is to be heard 
on Oct. 19. The company was organized for buying 
timber and selling logs and is composed of A. IL. 
Davenport, of Aberdeen and A. I. Paine, of 
Hoquiam. 

WISCONSIN. Kaukauna—The Wilson Lumber & 
Fuel Co. is reported to have dissolved. 

Milwaukee—The North Fork Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $600,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Plummer, Adams 
& Walsh Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$15,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Liberty Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated here. 

San Francisco—The Plumas Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000, by M. lL. Euphrat, R. A. Hills and A. Man- 
sie, to own and operate the sawmill formerly oper- 
ated by I. M. Johnson at Cromberg. The plant has 
a capacity of 30,000 feet. I. M. Johnson will be pres- 
ident of the company, M. L. Euphrat, vice president, 
and R. A. Hills, secretary-treasurer. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Liberty Spruce 
& Pulp Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000. 

IDAHO. Gooding—The Wilson Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, 


INDIANA. Jaspe » Jasper Veneer Mills have 
incorporated with a capital of $24,000 to manufac- 
ture veneer. Directors: John Grantelspacher, 
Joseph F. Friedman and William H. Beckman. 

1OWA. Wall Lake—The Farmers’ Lumber & 
Hardware Co. was recently incorporated; capital, 
$40,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Chelsea—The Renmor Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated by William S. Rendle, 
Winthrop; William F.. Morang, Somerville, and Ar- 
thur C. Carver, of Allston. Capital, $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Alpena—The Corbin-Hill Land & 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated by John A. Cor- 





pin. gumee D. Hill and Marcus B. Kissell. Capital, 
5,000. 

Detroit—The Cadillac Casket Co. has been incor- 
porated; capital, $75,000. 

MINNESOTA. Remer—The Remer Lumber Co. 
was recently incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Pine Woods Lum- 
ber Co, has been incorporated by J. A. Baker and 
Louis Hector. Capital, $30,000. 

NEW YORK. Philadelphia—The Indian River 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated by Cyrus 
5S. Julien and I. Ross McCombe, Brooklyn, and G. 
Walter Martin, Winchester, Mass. The company 
will manufacture hardwood lumber, furniture and 
other wood products. Capital, $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Coalgate—The V. S. Cook Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Tulsa—The American Piling & Lumber Co. of 
Missouri has been granted a charter to operate in 
Oklahoma with capital of $5,000. 

OREGON. Grants Pass—The Five Point Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Gresham—The Gresham Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated by John and M. A. Brown. Capital, 
$5,000. 

Portland—The U. S. Lumber Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. Jacksboro—The Kensee Stave & 
I.umber Co, has been incorporated by J. W. Kitchen, 
IX. S. Miller, Z. D. Baird and others, with a capital 
stock of $15,000. 

Kingston Springs—The Dixie Stave Co. has been 
incorporated by S. G. Robertson, Pitt Henslee, J. E. 
Nesbitt and others. Capital, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—C. A. Blackman & Co., 
who have manufactured red cedar shingles here for 
26 years, operating as a company, have now filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $40,- 
000. The incorporators are J, W, and Walter Black- 
man, 

Seattle—The Washington Home Builders’ & Con- 
struction Co. has been incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Clover Val- 
ley Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has heen 
granted a charter to operate in Tucker County, West 
Virginia. The capital stock is $50,000, and the in- 
corporators: Edwin A. Grover, John W. Foster, 
William F. Grover, Arthur G. Soenning and Joseph 
A. Murray, all of Philadelphia. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—The Multitone Manu- 
facturing Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
and market talking machines, cabinets ete. Incor- 
porators: E. J. Sailstad, L. T. Roberts and Dr. E. T 
Finucane. Capital, $50,000. 

Washburn—The Anchor Ship Building Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $500,000, for the 
construction and equipment of steamships and ves- 
sels of all kinds. Wildmar Nicolison, of Duluth, 
Minn., is named as organizer. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Elmont Lumber 
Co. will build a plant twelve miles from Montgomery 
ba saw and planing mill and later will erect dry 

ns. 


ARKANSAS. Beardon—The Cotton Belt Lumber 
Co. is considering the purchase of four 72-inch 
boilers and other equipment. 

Fort Smith—K. M. Douthat, head of a new com- 
pany organized here, will erect a saw and planing 
mill with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet, and is in the 
market for equipment. 

Little Rock—The Little Rock Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co. will rebuild the dry kiln at the foot of 
East Second Street. 

FLORIDA. Tarpon Springs—John R. Durrance, 
106 Sponge Exchange Bank Building, is interested 
in the proposed installation of barrel machinery, 190 
to 200 daily capacity. 

Tampa—Hillsboro ShipbuildingCo., recently organ- 
ized, will erect a 40x50-foot two-story building, 
office, docks ete., mill construction buildings. Elec- 
tric power machinery will be installed, including 
ship saws, planers, bolt machines, treenail lathes 
ete. 

INDIANA. Huntington—J. W. Morrison, presi- 
dent of the Huntington Lumber Co., whose plant 
was destroyed by a $100,000 fire rece ntly, announces 
that steps to rebuild will be taken immediately. The 
— Me which the old building stood has been pur- 
chasec 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Langford—The Thompson 
Yards, Inc., will tear down the old buildings and 
erect new ones. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Neches _ Shipbuilding 
Co. will establish a plant to build wooden barges on 
an 1l-acre site on the river front. 

Cisco—A large planing mill will be erected here 
by certain Sweetwater interests, it is said. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—E. M. Douthat, general 
manager of the Semi-Anthracite Fuel Co., will or- 
ganize a company to develop a timber tract on Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway, thirty miles from Tex- 
arkana, and will erect a saw and planing mill. 

INDIANA. Clayton—E. C. Kelly has recently en- 
tered the lumber business here. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—A new wholesale hard- 
wood firm has entered the field here, called the 
Brown-Bowman-Bledsoe Lumber Co., with offices 
in the Munsey Building. Mr. Brown is a member of 
the Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Eskota, N. C. The 
others formerly were sales managers for the R. E. 
Wood Lumber Co., of Baltimore. 

Hagerstown—The Potomac Furniture Co. has been 
organized to succeed the Hollingsworth Wheel Co. 
and has refitted the plant to make dining room 
buffets. The company has a contract for walnut 
gunstocks. 

OHIO. Columbus—The new Franklin Lumber Co., 
Joyce Building, Columbus, Ohio, is composed of the 
following: E. G. Dillow, formerly sales manager of 
the Brasher Lumber Co.; H. B. Walker, late secre- 
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tary and treasurer of the Brasher Lumber Co., and 
O. H. Croft, recently mill manager of the Brasher 
mill operation at Glendon, Ala. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—Jeffrey & Kurcher will 
open a yard here. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Neches Shipbuilding Co. 
has been organized with J. J. Shultheiser as presi- 
dent and general manager, to establish a plant to 
build wooden barges. 


CASUALTIES 


IDAHO. Payette—The Payette Box & Mill Co. 
had a recent fire loss. . 

IOWA, Fontanelle—The Fontanelle Lumber Co. 
property was badly damaged by fire lately. 


KENTUCKY. Broadhead—Fire recently destroyed 
the saw and planing mill of J. W. Tate, including 
considerable lumber in the yards. The loss was not 
insured and most of the machinery was rendered 
useless. 

Louisville—Small fires were experienced during 
the week in the plants of the Louisville Veneer Mills 
and the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., both hard- 
wood lumber concerns. 


MAINE. Augusta—The Kennebec 
was visited by fire recently. 


MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The planing mill belong- 
ing to Howell & Co., of 1037-8-9 Boatmen’s Bank 


Lumber Co. 


ee St. Louis, Mo., was destroyed by fire last 
week. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The Hebb Motors Co. re- 
cently had a loss by fire. 

Lincoln—The J. H. Yost Lumber Co. was badly 
damaged by fire. Insurance amounted to about 75 
percent of the damage. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Contoocook—Frank Dodge's 
sawmill was burned recently. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—The Superior 
Lumber Co. sustained a fire loss of $50,000 lately. 

NEW YORK. Penn Yan—The Yates Lumber Co. 
had a fire loss recently. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lititz—Fire destroyed the 
planing mill of Richard Yerger, causing a loss of 
$20,000 partiy covered by insurance. The mill was 
working on a Government contract for packing cases 
for shells. 

Meadville—Fire caused a loss of about $18,000 in 
the plant of the W. G. Harper Lumber Co., which 
is leased by the L. F. Smith Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Fire completely de- 
stroyed the main sawmill of the I. M. Darnell & 
Sons Co. The plant was engaged on Government 
work, and the loss is only partially covered by insur- 
ance. 

WASHINGTON. Vader—The Stillwater Lumber 
Co.’s mill was destroyed by fire starting in the 
engine room. The estimated loss is $125,000. Lum- 
ber on the docks was destroyed, but the planing mill 
and dry kilns were saved. Insurance, $50,000 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 32 


Needless to say the sole topic with local lum- 
bermen during the last few days has been the 
embargo order of Sept. 16. At first the embargo 
made the market situation look so dark that little 
hope was held out but that chaotie conditions 
would be created in the local lumber trade, but 
as the days passed the situation rapidly elarified. 
The first step to better arrangements was the 
appeal of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago that the ear service department establish 
a branch office in Chicago where permits could be 
obtained. The appeal was favorably answered 
and W. L. Barnes, assistant manager of the car 
service bureau, was directed to open a Chicago 
office. This office was opened on Monday at room 
1205, 547 West Jackson Boulevard, and it was 
swarmed with local dealers eager for informa- 
tion as how to proceed in the matter of permits. 
At first it was thought that the customer had 
to make application for the permit, but distribu- 
ters learned that they could act for the customer 
after the customer had answered the require- 
ments of the permit and signed it along with 
the local agent at destination point. Then the 
distributer could present the permit at the local 
office where the permit would be issued. Trade 
has been almost to a standstill while the wrinkles 
of the embargo have been under the ironing out 
process, but the week’s developments did much 
to clarify the entire situation. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS-—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 21 





Lumber Shingles 
OM Gis che, Wate ee enesoe es 43,741,000 5,577,000 
WRN. pote: di sla ate sisdserieie 57,911,000 7,440,000 
MIGCIGARO ...<4:6.5:8 s 50 000 14,170,000 1,863,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 21 
Lumber Shingles 
MY ocd KET nt Oe ee TR Ea 1,848,143,000 223,511,000 
RE Tina reas Claes 4 48 2,561,300,000 489,758,000 
i 713,157,000 266,247,000 
SHIPMENTS——-WEEK ENDED SEPT, 21 
Lumber Shingles 
ROD NR. X:'5:/e ones uaclaceiauese d-685°8 16,860,000 884,000 
1: | (al ne eS me 34,238,000 5,767,000 
IDACUBABO: 6 o5c-snsree 2 17,378,000 4,883,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 T0 SEPT, 21 
Lumber Nhingles 
Lh OP oR ta ee 840,253,000 116,363,000 
la ae IEE ie 1,189,805,000 336,492,000 
fe.) ee 349,552,000 220,129,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Sept. 25, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
GOR BAO. ois iy. g se eiecese wa. 2s ; § 600 
$ 1,090 and under $ 5,000...... 232¢ 53,600 

5,000 and under = 10,000...... & 56,000 

10,000 and under 25.000...... 4 67,000 
25,000 and under O00 60's 506: 1 25,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...... 3 225,000 
WUE l Mm NOME RN es 25 Sy aa. ae ary aie savexshcaiaccle | Viena Lake 
MMR Coe ra trey Ty eux colasane ro:sels Seas 49 $ 427,200 
Average valuation for week...... re 10,680 
Totals previous week........... 42 292,600 
Average valuation previous week.. .... 6,966 
Totals corresponding week 1917... 42 485,900 
Totals Jan. 1 to Sept. 25, 1918... 1,756 29,733,657 
Totals corresponding period 1917.. 3,157 56.509,445 
Totals corresponding period 1916.. 6,705 84,721,810 
Totals corresponding period 1915.. 5,616 65,000,502 
Totals corresponding period 1914.. 6,584 64,817,550 
Totals corresponding period 1913.. 7,757 68,521,995 
Totals corresponding period 1912.. 6,664 67,631,110 
Totals corresponding period 1911.. 7,004 87,834,950 
Totals corresponding period 1910.. 7.986 62,791,685 
Totals corresponding period 1909. . 7,394 67,515,534 
Totals corresponding period 1908.. 6,894 45,293,020 
Totals corresponding period 1907.. 6,549 52,212,220 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—The troublesome embargo sit- 
uation is perhaps interfering less with northern 
pine products than any other wood in Chicago ter- 
ritory because shipments in many instances are 
one-line hauls, and require permits only from the 
carrying line. Dealers say, however, that it is easy 
to obtain Government permits for their products 
because so much of the stock is going into neces 
sary war requirements. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 24.—The embargo has 
shut Minnesota mills out of their most profitable 
territory for the present. They have a fair amount 
of factory trade at their doors and to the South, 
but yard trade is slow and the movement of stock 
at this time is much restricted. The market is 
stiff with every prospect that lumber to be cut this 
winter will cost more than the present list. Labor 
conditions are giving serious consideration. The 
heaviest trade just now is in grades suitable for 
boxes, but they are getting scarce. 





New York, Sept. 25.—There is littke demand and 
the situation is entirely cut up by the recent em- 
bargo. Yards are not at all inclined to buy because 
of the restriction in building operations. Export 
orders are fair, but, taking the market as a whole, 
demand has been dull the last two weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 25.—-White pine is affected 
considerably by the new railroad embargo and 
scarcely any business was done, except locally, 
during the last week. Lumbermen are rather in- 
clined to be apprehensive as to the near future of 
the trade, as they see little prospect of business 
going along at any normal rate. The low grades 
continue in good demand, with stocks low and a 
prospect of continued active trade, which will no 
doubt have a steadying effect upon prices. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Trade has 
slowed up during the last week, due principally to 
the embargo. The curtailment of shipments has 
made it possible to send out little stock other than 
that for which permits were issued before the order 
went into effect. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 24..-There has been a 
notable increase in inquiry for white pine since 
the general embargo for lumber went into effect 
and consumers realize that there is but a limited 
supply available for immediate uses. Price does not 
appear to be of moment at this time. Stocks are 
low and while normal for normal times are realized 
to be far too short for current business with so 
little chan e of replenishment for some time. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Sept. 25.—Purchases are limited, but 
prices are strong except in cases of stock that has 
been on the way and offered to yards for quick 
unloading. In these cases prices have been mate- 
rially shaded and there has been no hurry about 
taking on the stock. 


Sept. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—Naturally there is little 
trade to report this week. The embargo has stifled 
all interest except in essential Government orders. 
Approximate prices: Frames, 8 inches and up, $46.25 
to $48; random, 2x3- and 2x4-inch, $35 to $36; 
2x6- and 2x7-inch, $35 to $36; 2x8-inch, $39 to $40; 
2x10-inch, $45 to $46; 2x12-inch, $49 to $50; spruce 
covering boards, 5 inches and up, $39 to $40; matched 
spruce boards, clipped, $45 to $47; furring, 2-inch, 


$37 to $38. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Business in both posts and 
poles is light, but of the two the poorest trade is 
in poles. Most retailers have their stock of posts 
on hand and, according to reports, farmers are buy- 
ing freely for fencing, indicating that there will be 
a future good demand. However, the depression 
existing in construction work with utility compa- 
nies does not hold out much of promise for poles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 24.—Producers are look- 
ing ahead to next year’s supply and there is little 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 
All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 





NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. E 
MT es Tn 


A Pointer to Lumbermen 
on Waterproof Crayons 
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‘For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as 
the’ best crayons for marking 
lumber on the market. 
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American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color and 
in hard, medium and soft grades. 
Let us help you select the crayon 
best suited to your needs. 
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Ask for Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Burner in operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore, 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied o Re 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been’‘installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 














For Handling Big Logs 








EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes 

are not produced entirely by handling 
big logs, for often smaller logs are sud- 
denly caught, and such occurrences im- 
pose greater stress upon the line than big 
logs when moving freely. 

The reserve strength HERCULES (Red-Surand) 
Wire Rope, enables itt» withstand all such severe con- 
ditions. Its toughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a “‘live’’ and dependable rope. 












Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


New York, Chicago, 
Denver, 


Salt Lake City 














Single Loop BALE TIES 


for every purpose. Prompt shipment from Davenport, 
owa. rite for prices, giving size. length, quantity 
and delivery desired. 


NICHOLS WIRE Co., 








Kansas City, Mo. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama: Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
ee te renee 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac: 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








The Cost of Growing Timber An interesting exposition 


of facts and figures. 
By R. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


else to worry about now, as current trade is slow. 
There are a good many back orders yet to be filled 
but deliveries are being made fairly well. Early 
preparations are being made for winter logging 
with a view to getting as much stock out as possi- 
ble in spite of the labor shortage. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—The present hardwood trade 
is difficult to define. The perplexing embargo sit- 
uation, which began to clear more as the week pro- 
gressed, at first stopped trade almost entirely. 
Later in the week some dealers reported that they 
had little difficulty, as their customers could easily 
furnish proof that the lumber was necessary for 
one kind of war work or another. Some dealers 
report that fairly good business prevails, while oth- 
ers appear to be ‘‘in the dumps.” It will perhaps 
be a week or so before the trade becomes entirely 
familiar with new Government regulations imposed 
by embargo permits and trade moves along smooth- 
ly again. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 24.—Dealers here report 
that the embargo is not hurting them much as most 
of their sales east of the river are for war indus- 
tries. There is considerable local demand for box 
purposes but otherwise the market is quiet and 
lacking in features. Prices are firm on all grades. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24.—Hardwood men here 
are feeling the new embargo order probably more 
than those in any other line. The great bulk of 
the business done here is with the east side or 
Canadian territory and the result will be, hard- 
wood men say, endless detail work in getting bus- 
iness carried on, tho they see in it a probable ease- 
ment in the car situation which had begun to pinch 
here and there. The demand for special lines con- 
tinues as strong as ever, but outside of that there 
are dullness and weakness. 


St. Louls, Mo., Sept. 24.—The embargo on lumber 
shipments issued by the Railroad Administration 
has complicated matters in the already troublesome 
hardwood situation. Consumers and yards had 
bought heavily prior to the freight rate advance 
of June 25, and in addition they have been receiv- 
ing since then considerable lumber bought before 
that date but not shipped until afterward. The re- 
sult has been that there has been very little buying 
by either the box or furniture factories. With the 
East limited by the embargo, mills are looking to 
St. Louis and other cities west of the Mississippi 
for business. Some manufacturers are offering 1- 
inch No. 2 common gum at $27, $2.50 less than the 
market a month ago. There is very little doing in 
cottonwood. Soft maple and oak hold up well, al- 
tho there is no buying. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 23.—The placing of the 
drastic embargo order has put the Cincinnati lum- 
ber market distinctly up in the air. The market 
has been brought more or less to a standstill with 
the exception of Government business. Quoted prices 
for quartered red and, white oak were unchanged 
from last week, while there were minor fluctuations 
in some of the grades of plain white and red oak. 
In plain white oak, 1-inch stock, selects, and No. 1 
common and selects were up $1, while No. 2 com- 
mon and No. 4 common were down $1. Number 2 
common was down $2 and No. 3 common down $3. 
In the 2-inch stock, selects were up $3, No. 1 com- 
mon and selects up $5; No. 1 common up $1; No. 2 
common down $2; No. 3 common down $4, and No. 4 
common down $1. In plain red oak, 1-inch stock, 
FAS and No. 8 common were down $1, while selects, 
No. 1 and selects and No. 1 common were all up 
$1; No. 2 common down $2, and No. 3 common down 
$3. In the 2-inch stock, selects were up $3; No. 1 
and selects up $5; No. 1 common up $1; No. 2 common 
down $2, and No. 3 common down $4. In basswood, 
prices were generally unchanged except for FAS 
1/4, which was up $3. No. 1 common 4/4 up $1 and 
4/8 down $1; No. 2 common 8/8 down $2 and log run 
4/4 up $4. Cottonwood was quiet with average 
prices showing a slight decline. In 1-inch stock, 
FAS 13-inch and wider was down $3; FAS 6-inch 
and wider was down $2; No. 1 common was down 
$3; No. 2 common down $3; wagon box boards 9/12 
down $1, and wagon box boards 13/17 down $2. 


New York, Sept. 25.—Compared to business a few 
weeks ago the market has quieted down consider- 
ably. There is a fair demand for low grade mate- 
rial, but other grades are less active. Oak and 
chestnut are strong and up to the time of the 
embargo there was decided difficulty in getting mills 
to consider the business. Stocks began to come 
along a little freer on old orders and as so much 
of the hardwood demand centers directly or indi- 
rectly in war contracts, wholesalers are of the 
opinion that they will be able to get a reasonable 
amount of permits. Prices held up well and the 
probability of further scarcities of staple sizes war- 
rants the presumption that the next few weeks 
will see still higher prices for delivered business. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Business in hardwoods 
has had to slow up to some extent because of the 
rail embargo, but some yards report having a good 
volume of trade with munition plants, so that their 
sales are fairly large. It will take a little while to 
get adjusted to the plan of requiring permits for 
shipments, but wholesalers look for good business 
this fall. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 23.—Hardwood men report 
demand to be decidedly slower, with permits far 
less easy to get than before and with the movement 
much smaller. The situation is quiet, but indica- 
tions are that the uneventfulness will become more 


pronounced with the difficulties faced by the rail- 
roads in handling traffic increased. Prices are said 
to hold up well in spite of all drawbacks, 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 24.—Fair inquiry for oak 
boards but shipments are at standstill owing to the 
embargo. Very little stock is being manufactured, 
river mills awaiting a timber supply. Prices are 


unchanged. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Hemlock, along with other 
woods, went thru a standstill period for a few days 
on account of the embargo situation, but as the 
days went on conditions began to grow better as 
dealers learned that the embargo was not the 
dreadful thing it first appeared to be. In other 
words, where customers needed lumber and could 
so show on request for permits, there was little 
trouble in getting the permits. A week or so more 
ought to bring a more healthy state in the hemlock 
trade, when the trade becomes familiar with new 
regulations. 


New York, Sept. 25.—Wholesalers with mill con- 
nections not commandeered by the Government re- 
port a little better inquiry for commercial sizes, 
because especially in the outlying sections there 
has been a fair demand for alteration purposes. 
House building schedules are lacking, but there 
has been enough business to keep the smaller mills 
going on a fair basis. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—The last thing to be 
noted on the hemlock board market here before the 
embargo caused Lucifer to break loose in the lum- 
ber world was a slight weakening of the market. 
The last real quotation showed at $39 mark for 
clipped hemlock boards. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 24.—New hemlock business 
has been quiet. Buyers have no difficulty in plac- 
ing business where there is an understanding re- 
garding the working of the embargo against lum- 
ber, but the contract obligations of mills are being 
held up along with others, and this is making an 
actual shortage in the hands of consumers. Hem- 
lock lists are held to be under Government control 
and prices are all based on the official figures. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Local build- 
ing operations and rural demand are taking stock 
in increased volume but the activity that charac- 
terized the market a week ago has been greatly 
curtailed by restriction on shipments by rail. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Hemlock seems less 
likely to be hit by the rail embargo than some other 
woods. It comes into use very extensively in this 
market for building work and will be used this 
fall for many repairs as well as small buildings. 
Factory construction will also take a fair quantity. 
The yards are carrying less stock than usual, as 
receipts this season have been much below normal, 
so prices are strong. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Poplar, being a wood much 
used in war work, did not fare so harshly in the 
embargo mixup as did some woods. Customers 
needing poplar did not have any difficulty in plac- 
ing orders, as dealers could readily secure permits. 
Prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 23.—As in all other mar- 
kets, the poplar situation is very uncertain. Dealers 
are waiting for a clearing up of the freight embargo 
situation before they can determine where they are 
at. The market has held steady and there is a good 
inquiry and an active Government demand. Changes 
in plain poplar 1-inch stuff were advances of $2 and 
$3 in the principal grades except for No. 1 common 
and selects and No. 1 common, which were off $1 
and No. 2 common off $2. In the 2-inch stock, FAS 
7/17 was down $1; saps and selects and clear saps 
up $2, and No. 2 common down $2. The others were 
unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 23.—The sentiment among 
the handlers of poplar as to trade conditions seems 
to have undergone some change. Views expressed 
are that some slowing up in the inquiry has devel- 
oped and that buyers are disposed to hold off. So 
far the range of prices has remained unaffected 
and it is not regarded as likely that a real shrinkage 
will take place, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Unless fir shipments are for 
the war requirements specifically stipulated in the 
embargo order of recent date, the shipments can not 
proceed east of the Mississippi River without per- 
mits, so that condition has naturally checked busi- 
ness within the last few days. However, the demand 
is only fair and trade is not being greatly handi- 
capped. The embargo situation is rapidly clarify- 
ing, and it is expected that within a few days red 
tape will be unwound and when lumber is actually 
needed permits will be easily obtainable. There is 
no demand for red cedar shingles now worth men 
tioning. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 21.—To handle the rapidly 
accumulating side cut is the knottiest problem con- 
fronting the fir mills. Orders are needed more than 
ever. The sweeping effect of the embargo placed 
by the Railroad Administration will be found in 
delay to about 70 percent of the Coast product. 
The decision of the Fir Production Board not to 
pay the maximum on common, but to adjust the 
Government. price on the commercial basis, means 
a cut of $2 to $4 per thousand, and has a depressing 
effect. Yard buying is light. Discount 21 probably 
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represents the market to the trade, except on ver- 
tical grain flooring, which is still strong and for 
which Discount 23 is easily obtainable. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 21.—The embargo announced 
by the Government, which will interrupt shipments 
of lumber from the Pacific Northwest to points east 
of the Mississippi River, is causing some uneasiness 
among lumber dealers, because it will interfere 
more or less with trade. As for fir, special stock is 
active, but yard business is rather slack. The fact 
that large number of houses are to be built along 
the Coast will help to clean up some of the surplus 
side-cut, however. Shingles are dull. The demand 
for logs is heavy and the camps are working to 
capacity. 





Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 21.—A fair volume of fir 
business continues and has included considerable 
railroad and local buying, with ship yard lumber 
and Government orders. The market is strong on 
most items, about on list 23, except common lumber. 
There has been a fair amount of commercial buy- 
ing, but retailers are disposed to hold off in view 
of building restrictions. The home building cam- 
paign continues stronger than it has ever been, all 
records for the issuance of building permits being 
broken three times in succession the last week. The 
houses consume a large volume of lumber and 
shingles. Very little building is being done except 
frame. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24.—Business continues 
slack, with very little new inquiry in the market. 
While the association mills still hold to the list, 
the independents who are seeking business continue 
the offer commons down to $3 off, and there is some 
talk of a little weakening in uppers. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Western pines, like other 
western products can move west of the Mississippi 
River without permits, under the new embargo 
order, so naturally the lumber is finding its best 
market in territory where it moves with the least 
trouble. However, considerable western, Idaho 
white and California white and sugar pine is needed 
in war work, and this lumber can come in when 
Government order numbers are attached. A week 
or so hence may see a better situation from the 
viewpoint of the dealer regarding embargoes. 
Prices are strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept.. 24.—Demand continues 
very small now and prices have weakened as mill 
stocks improve. The east side embargo will also 
have some adverse effect. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Wholesalers have been 
handicapped by the lack of available stocks of Cal- 
ifornia white and sugar pine for several months, 
and the new railroad order will make it almost im- 
possible to do much business in this territory. 
Demand shad been showing a little improvement 
when the new rail order forbidding lumber ship- 
ments was entered. Eastern stocks are very light. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Tho the redwood market 
might be described as quiet, still there is some 
lumber being sold to the industries in Chicago ter- 
ritory. There is practically no yard demand at 
present. Redwood, needing a Government permit 
to move east of the Mississippi River, naturally suf- 
tered a check for a few days, but the trade now 
understands how to proceed regarding the permits 
and business proceeds more smoothly. Prices are 
strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 21.—The redwood lum- 
ber market has not been benefited by the announce- 
ment of the new embargo, which takes in a large 
part of the eastern territory where redwood is mar- 
keted. However, redwood pipe and tank stock and 
sash are exceptions. This can be shipped without 
restrictions, the same as Government business. The 
Government has been taking more redwood than 
ever this year, which is encouraging. Many of the 
mills still have good orders ahead for special cut- 
tings. Prices are well maintained, despite the em- 
bargo. The export demand for redwood ties is help- 
ing commons, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Sept. 25.—The renewal of the embargo 
has put a quietus on North Carolina pine business. 
Offerings were on a much better basis and many 
old contracts were beginning to be filled. Now there 
is much uncertainty as to what can be accomplished 
and many buyers who have relied upon their old 
contracts being filled by manufacturers are of the 
opinion that some of these contracts will be disre- 
garded and material financial loss result.. There is a 
fair demand and wholesalers have been getting a 
better run of mill stocks offered to them, which in 
turn can be sold at a reasonable profit on the Gov- 
ernment base price, but it is now difficult to figure 
ahead, and market authorities believe a week’s 
time will be required before the future can be fore- 
cast with any reasonable degree of certainty. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—The same conditions rest 
here as in the southern pine and cypress trade. All 
is Government order business now excepting a very 
slight local demand. This has been dealt another 
blow recently by the formation of the committee 
on curtailment of nonessential construction allied 
with the Boston Committee on Public Safety to co- 
operate with the Government on the curtailment of 
construction not needed for prosecution of the 
war. Until the last week shipments of North Caro- 


line pine were fairly numerous in Boston. Govern- 
ment prices hold. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 23.—The wharves in use are 
piled up with shortleaf pine, with the demand rather 
below than above the supply because of the impedi- 
ments upon the operations of consumers. General 
building is not encouraged, and Government work 
is said to be growing less, while box makers are 
hampered by the scarcity of labor, which prevents 
them from attaining anything like the maximum of 
production. The quotations on box grades espe- 
cially are easy, with stock boards fairly well sus- 
tained, but with the buyers disposed to insist upon 
concessions. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Wholesalers in short- 
leaf lumber are much disquieted by the placing of 
the rail embargo, tho they are hopeful of doing a 
small amount of business under permit. They look 
for little trade from the retail yards this fall. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Naturally the sole topic with 
southern pine dealers during the last few days was 
the embargo situation, as charged by the order of 
Sept. 16. It looked at first as if the trade would 
be greatly handicapped by the new order but de- 
velopments showed that the situation was not as 
bad as it looked at first. The opening of a Chicago 
office where permits could be secured greatly fa- 
cilitated matters and railroad officials assured the 
dealers that bona fide orders for lumber where 


_lumber was really needed, whether going into war 


work or not, could easily be moved under permits. 
Southern pine demand, however, is light at pres- 
ent, so consequently the embargo order did not cre- 
ate the chaos it might have under active conditions. 


The following f. o. b. mill prices prevail in the sec- 
tions indicated : 

Jack- Hat- Kan- 

son- ties- <Alea- sas 

ville, birg, andria, City, 

Fla. Miss, La, Mo. 





FLOORING-— ‘ 
1x3” EG pened nee Bens ~ee. 48.00 48.75 
rr ere cows 46:00 4EIG scce 
i Ge Pha eee « eoee eaeaie coos §=GUO 
1) Se ‘aces eee sooo Oe 
1 i. a ae eer er ation sans OOD 
Babetter cece ceee 95.50 *836.00 35.75 
Rs e's @-eee er ovias SOON Lee wacs 
NOs Diss cco osoe 2496 72s “RE00 
Ee TOR GAS 06 0s w:00: 0 wares + ean cove 962.25 
B&better .... .... ~e-. 46.00 46.50 
\ : rr voces GOOG) cian sates 
ae eer rer Sate Sarace wee. *39.25 
FG maid wees eee 33.50 35.00 34.25 
Cn see Vere ae ..-. 85.00 35.00 
C eee newee eae .ee. 84.00 384.00 
1 ere oe #0 e--. 82.75 32.50 
Oe eos S225 SOOO .-.. 
on : eee ..e- 24.75 24.50 24.75 
ie ereséo8- 22.25 21.50 
1x6” No.1, C. M re $3.75 
No. 2 oh | ae 26.25 
Na: S; CoM 6626s 21.50 
CRILING— 
%x4” B&better ....... eeee 81.00 81.50 *31.25 
oS ae .... 29.00 28.00 30.00 
"x4" B&better ....... .-e- $81.25 32.50 33.00 
. ee ae ..-. 80.75 380.50 31.50 
reuse anees -oe- 283.75 23.50 23.75 
Meher Giese 8.6% oeere 35.00 esas 
%x4” EE mene are « 35.00... ties 
ae 83.00 .. *30.25 
PARTITION— 
1x4” BAdCtHter «0.66 00 ..+. 86.00 *87.00 36.75 
WG adie er aiee Goats wee 84.00 *34.00 *33.00 
DER eh axchaln-oie weeny cocw Were Ne i eyaice 
1x6” B&better ee ayecwie ers ...- 86.00 39.50 28.00 
3 Fer --.- 84,00 «eee %35.00 
ere ee soos BUD cows SZOue 
BEVEL Si1pIna— 
x6” enepter mpresevetais aera ..-- 25.75 *26.00 
hané-oree-aierere ewer admis csee 928.20 
% x6” B&better ere cose SOM” cose - SRO 
SS er .... 25.00 ere 
1 Sa ..+. 21.50 
Drop Sipinae— 
1x4 or 6” B&better ... .... 384.00 35.00 
i ao ooo «6988, 90 32.50 3 
sy eevee .... 26.25 26.50 26.75 
ey Bewiae ss --e- 17.60 re re 
FiINISH-— 
Ré&better rough: 
RN ncaa lise hapih, 66:6. ¥.8% *34.00 *36.50 
1x8” td COA ee 37.00 *36.50 


39.00 ee 
39.50 *39.50 
45.00 


Lined to ae 

11% and 2x4 to 12”.. 
Bébe al Surfaced: 

Ba ciie alates bis o'90'% ...» 86.50 36.50 





#4100 


eo | = 
izi2” 





AE & ces See Oe ‘00 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.. .... 438.50 
ee 54cns aler 42.00 
O Surfaced: 
eels ok + aprae ewe 
So, A en Alea rer ee eacmia 
MER sas inieiiih-ea gobs a x ctor ee i 
BEA ANG GOP cc sicias Pee ---- 86.50 35.75 
NIE © ab 565-654 .0'0'9 40" ieanen oes «87.00 86.25 
14%x4 COO. osares Ade pa sone SEO 
CASING AND BASE, Bébtr.- 
OC ae ae or ..-- 46.00 44.75 
eS eee .... 42.75 46.00 44.25 
JAMBS, an r— 
EEE BR sy 6 0se ees Lees coos “RO 
1%, 11% & xd & 6 saiety -++- 49.00 
Boanps, S18 on 8S2S— 

NO. id, 23 © ae ane 10° «42 ---- %29.00 29.50 
Other ‘lengths. ..-. 981.75 29.50 30.00 
1x10”,14 and 2 anaes cose SObe 29.50 
vanes lengths. -»+- 81,75. 80.00 29.75 

Ixi2”, 14 ane | AG! cares pease 83.50 
Other lengths. . 84.75 82.50 33.00 


a bg i 10 to 20’): 
 epeGiysicass . 27.00 25.50 26.00 





Do You Want 


Farmer Trade? 





be can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 


reputation and an established demand 
among farmers. They supply a real need on al- 
most every farm. They increase farmer’s profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


—insure sunshine and sanitary 
conditions in hog houses—that 
means larger and healthier hogs 
—smaller losses in little pigs— 
SS bigger profits. 

Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron 
frame and a four inch flash- 
ing on all sides; absolutely 
watertight; last a lifetime. 
The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected 
with wire screen. Made in five styles—station- 
ary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—the most efficient barn and dairy house ven- 
tilating system. Giving satisfac- 
tion on thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, 
shipped ready to install, easy to 
erect; absolutely bird, storm, rust 
and rot proof; neat in appearance. 








Write for our agency propo- 
sition and our plan for helping 
dealers sell OK Products. 





Phillip Bernard’ Company. s100/'¢y ‘Yow: 











Double Band Mill 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—281/,” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 
pins mill, 
Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 7” Wire Cable 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 




















WI G GI N S Peerless Patent 
Book Form Cards 
assure you of proper card representation. Many of America’s 
largest card users use Wigg.ns cards e:clusively because they 
realize that the proper card serves the 
dual purpose of announcing their saies 
men while adding prestige to the 
house, Ask for tab of 
specimens and observe 
their smooth 
edges and @x- 
cellenee of en- 
aving. 












TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


FIGHER BUILOIN® 
CHICAGO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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Holt’s 
()conto Br 


Maple and Birch 
will satisfy builders who buy on value and who look 
for long wear. It has been tested during many years 
as the product of the W. E. Williams Co.—now suc- 
ceeded by ourselves—and with the same organization 
so far as active personnel is concerned. The past stand- 
ards of quality will be maintained. 








Flooring 





We are also able to furnish 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


and other retail yard items mixed with flooring. 


HOLT Coney O\Wicconsi 


New and up-to-date “Holt Quality Custom Kiln Drying 
Factory and Dry Kilns and Service a Specialty. Try us. 











Camp Cooks Praise ’Em 


For the past thirty years we have manu 
lactured these large, heavy, durable stoves 
for lumbermen. If you want to please 
your camp cooks give them the 


Royal Iron Duke _2aysaiiticsye 


This is a stove specially designed to meet 
camp needs and is the best stove on the 
market. We also manufacture heating 
stoves for lumber camps. 





Write for full particulars today. 





Bergstrom Stove Co., > Neenah, Wis. 











Manufacturers of 


aUtilize All Car Space 






STAR, 
It's valuable today, and you'll be sur- JUNIOR STAR, 
prised to know the saving effected bv BULL DOG AND 
tying your bundles with wire—they lay HERCULES 


closer together. What's more you can 
save money in labor and claims by 
installing 


Baling Tie Buckles 











STAR **ri“© BUCKLES 


These buckles enable you to perman- 
ently tie Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Pickets, Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, 
etc. Your customer will appreciate 
this careful ty’ g for it protects their + 
stock. Write today for full particulars. 
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Jack- Hat- Kan- 
son- ties- Alex- sas 
ville, burg, andria, City, 
Flu. La. 


















Miss. Mo. 
ME sooo 6's Wine ooo 28.00 25.75 26.00 
RMI 6 0k Gaia. pore .... 28.00 28.60 28.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
Ix 6 to iS” Fee aree si ern ec : beets 
ROME! Vacs st oie wie coos HO 23 Se 
ND Ge hire ese ett one) a hg > -oee S2L,18. 21.00 
MINED 7 ie Us dais ene ove aves ---, 22.50 22.00 22.00 
No. 4, all widths and _ 
[So rs renee, aa See bvacete eons See 
KENCING, SIS 
ON Se ge Ae. a sie ee 
Other lengths.... .... 29.50 *28.50 29.00 
| 3 ee ee «oe 20.60 30.75 
Other lengths.... .... 31.00 30.00 30.00 
No. 2 (all lengths) : ) 
Dae ete era eras 9S te .... 2450 23.72 24.00 
Jag a ee are -oos 26,00 24.60 2495 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
Ren oak ao 5 ts wats soe. 2LO0 20:50 21.50 
SMES Neth cte nes kita yale s cove SL00 20.765 
SHIPLAP 
ne. 2,85 BS”,248 30"... cave --.. 980.50 31.00 
Other lengths.... .... 31.50 29.50 30.50 
into” 44 & 16°... .... Mee 0.0 | OD 
Other lengths.... .... 31.50 ‘ten Seo 
No. 2 (10 to 20’) : 
ES. Ee Soe are eae ---- 26.50 26.00 26.25 
AMENDS coven ieureies doce oo. 26.75 26.00 26.00 
No. 8 (all lengths) : 
COs ase. cetnes ee cosy MeO Bie 2200 
| gee a he Sea ems cos COO BND 22:00 
GhOOVED ROOFING 
No; 1,4210", 14 @& 20’... .... soae BOD Bi50 
Other lengths....  .... SREP cose eee 
JDIMENSION, SISIE 
POE ee Ge 0:6 ose 25.50 
| (Gg Re ane 23.50 
BEB cera Gierre 23.50 
18 & 20’ 25.50 
Wa ee 6 ak ews 23.00 
: — [ser 22.00 
| ee 22.00 22.25 
18 & 20’ 23.00 23.25 
PxB" AO esos 25.00 
Sr x wie eevee 23.00 
| ORE SAC ae 23.00 
18 20' 25.50 
BRIO Ce okies 26.50 
| oe See Pe 
| MA eee 
18 20’ 
Ae baa. | | nee 
| ere 
OS nisieis wie 
IS & 20’ 
No. 2, Ox", 00" occas 
| eee 
| ee 
18 & 20’ 
4 5 gene. | | ae r 
| ren h 
| ares as 
18 & 20’ aT. 
Je. ee || eee Se 
a2’ 21.25 
| gpa 21.25 
LS 2 rs 23.25 
4 ¢ 1 ade | | se Sead ese 24000 2a:00 
ga eee 22.75 ace eH 
Tees 22.75 22.00 22.00 
IS & 20’ ---» 24.00 24.00 
be ae 5.75 «625.50 26.50 
| er 1.25 24.00 24.00 
| Pe ear 24.25 cco aD 
18 & 20’ 25.75 25.50 25.50 
Na. 3, 2né to 12"....:.. 17.25 17.00 18.00 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
and under: 
RI A re Sipe 26.50 27.43 28.75 
|): ee Scr ore ooe>s 01.25 31.00 30.00 
Te hate 6:9 ek berate he 12.25 832.40 *32.00 
DO eet tie TORE oate ox oisaio sass) SEBO ey Pne 
| Ag a iy a ee Se? seer ‘s.¢0) SLO 
PLASTER LATH 
RN LOM Oe. ho wees bate 3.60 3.65 3.65 
Oe AS, te A re Se 2.80 Sailers 2.50 
Byrkit Lari 
SS eee pat rat veld ade Gert Peat sve “OBR 
EE ere geen ae rene se hg oes SEO 
12’ and longer......... natea sane wesw SRS 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 
Gg” ees 
B&better,) and 18’.... .... 39.00 : ere, 
NO. 2,40 and 20’...... re eres 14.00 
Ea eee 5 ss woee 80300: 33:00 
5’ and multiples... .... ae coos 84.00 
No, 2, eandom.........-. 26.75 oven 6886.50 9246.50 
Up to 20”, 34 to 86".... 0 3.4 2.94 SO aes 
Cars— 
Rough heart, 14”, 20’, 
Ona wnder... 4.66... eke scene ORB 
TIES 
mo: 1 SaHeS.......... ee on 0s.) SOAS 
LONGLEAF AND PAVING 
BLock STrock 
No, 2 Sam0RsS.... 25... 24.00 case 2S00 


* Prices quoted during the previous week, 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24.—With embargoes, build- 
ing restrictions and the uncertainties of price fix- 
ing to contend with, small wonder it is that the 
market for southern pine is unsettled. The em- 
bargo to eastern points, with the issuance of per- 
mits not quite settled, is regarded as the worst 
handicap yet visited upon the industry. It is agreed 
that the order has shut off the “transit” car bus- 
iness, which will affect seriously many wholesalers 
in St. Louis, who have been acting as sales agents 
for the smaller mills. There has heen practically 
no buying. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24.—In a quiet way prices 
have been shaded here to get business by some ot 
the mills, altho the larger manufacturers say they 
are getting business without that. Considerable of 
that business has come from the east side where 
there has been a good industrial demand for lum- 
ber. There is very little demand in the Southwest 
with the yards holding stock down to the lowest 
possible level and the embargo against building op- 
erations being taken very seriously. While many 
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yards had held off waiting for the revision of the 
price list, it is doubtful now whether the revision 
will have any effect, providing it is downward, 
toward stimulating demand. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 23.—The embargo order 
has caused more or less confusion, so that the dis- 
cussions of market conditions revolve around that 
development. Its effect can not yet be gauged, but 
manufacturers are disposed to take a more opti- 
mistic view than they did last week. Some of them 
now believe that with the permit system well or- 
ganized, the volume of commercial business will be 
very little affected. Inquiries for commercial stock 
have continued, but the mills seem to be fairly well 
supplied with Government business and under the 
new arrangement commercial buyers in embargoed 
territory probably will find it necessary to secure 
permits for shipment of their orders before they 
are accepted and booked by the mills. 

New York, Sept. 25.—Yard trade is quiet, but re- 
quirements from factories and ship builders are 
large and as ships are being launched new contracts 
are placed, which creates much enthusiasm with 
distributers in position to cater to that class of 
business. The building demand is practically nil, 
especially in the city districts, where alterations are 
so costly as to come within the restricted amount. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Demand for southern 
pine is small, and where orders are placed by es- 
sential industries they sometimes have difficulty 
in getting the lumber needed, as the government 
requirements are taking a large part of mill output. 
Hardly anything can now be done in the building 
line, because of the government restrictions. The 
railroad embargo will still further put a stop to 
business in this territory and wholesalers look for 
it to last for some time. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 23.—Dealers in Georgia pine 
are again beginning to complain about trouble with 
replacements, a result of the renewal of conges- 
tion on the railroads. Heavy timbers appear to be 
fairly plentiful, but the ordinary sizes of lumber 
leave much to be desired in point of selection, and 
a new handicap is thus added to those that already 
existed. Prices are as a rule well maintained, and 
it does not appear that the producers have such ex- 
tensive stocks as to cause trouble. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 24.—Government demand 
has apparently controlled all the business in the 
southern pine market. Of course a considerable 
volume. of this grade is being brought into the 
Pittsburgh market on priority or other special per- 
mits, but no new business is being booked except 
with the understanding of the obstacles in the way 
of obtaining it. Many of the trade and not a few 
consumers are awaiting further information before 
continuing negotiations for new material. 


CYPRESS 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 23.—Market conditions 
are temporarily unsettled by the embargo on com- 
mercial shipments to territory north of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi, but inquiries were reported 
brisker last week than for some time. Shipments 
are of course being restricted by the embargo order, 
but it is hoped that the permit system, when work- 
ing smoothly, will minimize the disturbance ‘to trade 
from this source. Much of the industrial stock sold 
by the Louisiana mills is said to be destined for 
war uses of various sorts, while the volume of bus- 
iness placed by government agencies.or for govern- 
ment account direct is said to be growing steadily. 
Prices have not been affected, according to today’s 
reports, and are rated firm all round. 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—The cypress dealers, like oth- 
ers in the trade, were much disconcerted at first 
over the embargo order of Sept. 16, but later con- 
ditions began to look more hopeful to them. Today 
practically all the cypress moving into Chicago ter- 
ritory is for some one kind of war use or another, 
and under such a condition obtaining a permit is 
no difficulty. There is hardly any yard demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24..-There is some bus- 
iness in the country for repair work and some silo 
stock is wanted, but otherwise there is little de- 
mand for cypress at the present time. Prices are 
firmly held, as restrictions on the output and the 
Government demand prevents any accumulation of 
stock at the mills. While stock is small, the as- 
sortment is good and ample for present demands. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 23.—Demand for cypress 
continues to lag on account of the restrictions placed 
upon private construction and the limiting of build- 
ing largely to Government work, which calls for 
cypress only in very small quantities. As an offset 
stocks in the yards here also do not exceed moder- 
ate proportions, so that there is really no pressure 
upon the market and the range of prices is firmly 
maintained. 


New York, Sept. 25.—Demand compares favorably 
with the available supply, but woodworking plants 
which are ordinarily heavy buyers of common grades 
of cypress are out of the market, and it has been 
difficult to find new purchasers to make up this 
falling off. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 23.—The cypress market is 
very quiet locally except for what Government busi- 
ness there is. Private consumption of cypress is 
low. Prices remain steady, the market fluctuations 
being negligible. The embargo and reconsignment 
withdrawal will seriously interfere with the out of 
town business of local cypress dealers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Demand for cypress 
comes mostly from the manufacturing trade, but 


the volume there is not up to the normal. The 
country yards have only small stocks on hand and 
will now be unable to get much more, but they are 
not worrying over the fact, as the building bus- 
iness is on an unsatisfactory scale. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Red cedar shingles this week 
carry the same quotations as last: Clears, $4.15 
and stars, $3.40, Chicago basis. However, there is 
practically no demand. White cedars remain un- 
changed in price, the quotations being: Extras, 
$4.50; standards, $3.60 and sound butts, $2.60. As 
in red cedars, there is hardly any demand. The 
same situation is true with lath, there being no de- 
mand worth mentioning. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 21.—With stars at $2.25 and 
clears at $2.80 to $2.85, the spread between the two 
grades is about right. Production of stars contin- 
ues limited. About sixty days ago, when clears 
were in the neighborhood of $3.15, the mills began 
to make them almost exclusively. Labor conditions 
have been growing steadily worse, and production 
has been checked materially; and it is beliéved 
that many of the mills must soon shut down. Man- 
ufacturers can not continue to operate if they 
are to keep on raising wages and at the same time 
accept less for their output. One effect of the em- 
bargo was to give a feverish-tone to the market. 
There seemed to be an oversupply in territory west 
of the Mississippi, and during the week the varia- 
tions in price were marked. All told, there is a 
settled conviction that the only way dealers will 
be able to do business in the face of present condi- 
tions will be to standardize prices. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24.—-An interpretation of 
the embargo order prohibiting diversion to east 
side points of cars already in transit threatened to 
unsettle the market last week, but a ruling per- 
mitting such diversion was obtained in time to pre- 
vent trouble, and the market has remained fairly 
steady, with stars quoted up to $2.25; clears $3.15, 
and premiums at $3.50, coast basis. The result of 
the order was to create an active demand for 
transits from east side points, and dealers are 
wishing the line was as large as it was a few weeks 
ago. Dealers are preparing themselves for an or- 
der which will lay an embargo against all transit 
cars, at least thru the winter and it would not 
surprise some if such an order was made for the 
duration of the war. Business in the southwestern 
territory is not at all satisfactory. A better market 
was expected this fall, but signs of it have not yet 
materialized. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 23.—The embargo situation 
is having its effect on the shingle market and trade 
is rather dull. The present price, Pacific coast 
base, for clears is $2.85 and for stars, $2.25. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 23.—Cypress shingles rule 
very scarce, as heretofore, some mills being sold 
ahead and others being practically out of the mar- 
ket because of depleted stocks. Cypress lath are in 
good supply and comparatively quiet call. Prices 
are reported unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 25.--An increase in strength 
is reported in red cedar shingles, in which some 
wholesalers are asking about 20 cents more than a 
week or two ago. Clears are quoted up to $4.65 
and as there are few shingles on hand and few 
likely to arrive it is not difficult to obtain a stiff 
price. Demand has somewhat improved, retailers 
being eager to add to their stocks in some cases. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 23.—Indications are that the 
movement of shingles has contracted, for some of 
the work in which they were used has been com- 
pleted, and new construction has not come out in 
sufficient volume to insure continuance of a good 
inquiry for such stocks. The range of prices, how- 
ever, is well maintained at the advanced figures, 
H_ B short cypress shingles being quoted at $20 for 
hearts and at $17 for saps, with other brands in 
proportion. Lath are in more general use than 
shingles, but the checks put upon private construc- 
tion also tend to affect the inquiry for them, and 
the distribution is decidedly moderate with the quo- 
tations steady. 


FOR SALE 


BARGAINS IN MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


400 Tons 45-lb Relaying Rails and Angle Bars 


60 Tons 80-lb Relaying Rails and Splice Bars; straight 
and little worn 


2—72x20 Boilers, 130-lb pressure 

2—60x16 Boilers, 105-lb pressure 

1—54x16 Boiler, 95-lb pressure 

1—54x12 Boller, 95-lb. pressure 

1—Russell Three Drum Skidder, 9x11 engine, water 
tank on separate car 

1—Pile Driver, Flory Mfg. Co., 7x10 engine, on flat car 

1—Adams 16x20 Slide Valve Engine 

1—Skinner 12x15 Engine 

1—43 ton Standard Gauge Mogul Locomotive 

14 Pairs of 33 inch Car Wheels on 35gx7 Journals, about 
40,000 Ibs. capacity. 

17 Pairs 24 inch Car Wheels, 354x7 Journals 

25,000 Ibs Bicarbonate Soda in 100 Ib. sacks 


Sawdust and slash conveyor chain with cleats; nearly 
new 





Write for list of Mill Supplies. 
All can be seen here. 


Lumber Mineral Co., 


ARBO, 
MISS. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

ine. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order, No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to | 
secure insertion in regular department. All | 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 
chases, If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, 
get them. Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS, 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON ©CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


RETAIL YARD INTEREST 

Would you be satisfied with an income of $4,500 year, 
guaranteed from an investment of $20,000 absolutely secured, 
for half interest in long established business, with full man- 
ugement? Competition ideal, Situated in most beautiful 
but small growing New England city, Three (3) hours from 
New York and Boston, Unless you are a man of character, 
ability and have the cash, don't answer. 

Address “AGED,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO SELL LUMBER 
Hardwood and Pine, on percentage or commission by rellable 
man, Have Chicago office, Draft exempt. 20 years’ experi 
ence selling and manufacturing. Have good factory eralio. 
Address “M. 37,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE POSITION 
Paying $5,000.00 or better in South or West. Have had 
twenty-five years’ experience from stump to consumer, Can 
deliver the goods. Account of member of family location 
must be healthful. 
Address “M. 2,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WE CAN HELP YOU SELL 


Logging Equipment 
Scrap Metal 
Machinery 

Camp Supplies 

















Timber 

Business Opportunities 
Timber Lands 
Sawmills 


Lumber Yards Horses 

Planing Mills Mules 

Factories Wagons 
Woodworking Plants Carts 

Lumber Autos 

Shingles Electric Supplies 
Rails Engines 


Cars Boilers and Pumps 
Locomotives Anything You Want to Sell 
PLACE YOUR AD IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER 
With lumber office experience in lumber manufacturing 
office; Northern Wisconsin, city of 8,000. Good concern 
Give age, experience, reference and salary wanted in first 
letter. Address “Pp. 19,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
Dimension mills in Tennessee, cutting wagon and wheel 
stock as well as small dimension, Good salary to high 
class man capable of taking full charge of sawing, grading, 
ete, 








Address “Pp. 15,"’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—COMPETENT MALE BOOKKEEPER 
By Chicago Wholesaler. State age, experience, salary 


wanted, Address “Pp. 27,"' care American Lumberman, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 








WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
In wholesale lumber office, exempt from draft, lumber ex 
perience preferred, dictaphone work—wire age, salary and 
experience and if can come at once. 
THE AMBPRICAN LUMBER & EXPORT COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS, CARPENTERS AND 
Laborers. Address 
G. 8. BLACK, Seibert Hotel, Elmwood Place, Ohio. 


GROWING MANUFACTURING AND 
Wholesale concern needs competent Hardwood sales man 
ager. Must be man of experience and ability, and be able 
to take $5,000.00 stock in the Company, it being the policy 
of the Company to have heads of all departments interested. 
Good salary and good opportunity. 

Address “K, 2,"’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—MALE BOOKKEEPER 
One who has had experience keeping books for a lumber 
yard preferred. Will pay good salary to start. 
Address “p, 29,"" care American Lumberman. 














ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation 

No difference what kind of a job you want-—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the 
people you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE Di 
PARTMENT. 








AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN 


Serremser 28, 1918. 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALES MANAGER 


Fot Yellow Pine and Cypress Mill and Wholesale office. 
Good proposition to the right man. BOX 286, Albany, Ga, 


WANTED—DERRICK MAN 
Capable of handling derrick, also of putting on leads to 
swinging booms and drive piling. Pay $125.00 per month, 
Address “a ’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE YARD MAN 

And Shipping Clerk for Band Mill, cutting about 
of Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods. 
Addre SN “M,. 12,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LADY STENOGRAPHER 
Acquainted with lumber terms, who can carry responsibility 
and eventually handle a department. State age and ex- 
perience, giving refe re neces and how soon available. 

Address “M. 15,’" care American Lumberman, 


MEN WANTED 
If you are looking for a situation, advertise in the Wanted 
Employment department. Watch the employees’ column 
each week, Good jobs for the right men, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANTED—COMPETENT, RELIABLE 
Engineer for Shay geared locomotive in Northern Michigan 
Lumber operation, Operate the year around, State age, 
married or single, experience and give references, 

Address “M, 1,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SAWYER FOR CIRCULAR MILL 
In Tennessee, one familiar with Tennessee Hardwoods, ca- 
pable of filing and taking entire charge of mill. Good gal- 
ary to high class man. 

Address “p. 14,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
For Saw Mill with two bands and resaw cutting the 
around, Good wages to right man, Address , 
VILAS COUNTY LUMBER ©O., Winegar, Wisconsin. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 

Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 to 

29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of 

lath and shingles from SSe to $6 a thousand, In leather, 
$6.00; cloth, $5.50; postpaid, 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


_ Wanted: Salesmen — 








30,000 ft. 


























year 





Chicago. 











WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Where an interest can be secured. Southern Minnesota or 
Iowa preferred. Family. Employed. References. 
Address “PD, 24,’" care American Lumberman, 
POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER OR 
Bookkeeper, 10 years’ experience, 
Address “Pp, 20,” care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG WOMAN INVOICE CLERK 
And stenographer wants position. Now employed at $110.00 
a month. Answer quick if you want a good office woman, 
Address “Pp. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ALL AROUND LUMBERMAN FROM WOODS 
Finish in House. Inspector, saw and planing mills. Sober. 
Belong to church, 

Address iat 











oor 
~ 


care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL MILL MAN—PLAN TO FINISH 
Good detailer, biller; capable to handle high grade interior 
finish, case work, store and commercial fixtures, Can direct 
the work in cabinet and machine rooms to complete finish, 
Address “Pp. 18,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS AUDITOR, SALES 
Manager or assistant sales manager. Good references; 
thirty-seven; married; fifteen years lumber experience, 

Address P 3,’’ care American Lumberman, 


POSITION WANTED 
As yard manager or better position. Past draft age. Ample 
experience, At present employed. Can handle good sized 
proposition. 
Address is 











21,’’ care American Lumberman. 
HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Wishes position; references, people I am now with. 
both Pine and Hardwood grades 
Address e_ Pied care American Lumberman. 
WIDELY EXPERIENCED BAND FILER 
Wants position as head filer in modern mill consisting of two 


or more bands. Can furnish pleasing reference and informa- 
tion. 


Address “Pp. 10,"’ care American Lumberman. 
STORE MANAGER 
Seeks position with lumber company on Pacific coast. Ca- 
pable, best of reference. P. O. BOX 83, Ashland, Ore. 
WANTED—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER 
Correspondent, assistant to sales manager, or minor execu- 
tive with good concern manufacturing Yellow Pine. Twelve 





Know 











years’ experience in retail and wholesale lumber trade. 
Age 36. Draft exempt. Salary $2,000.00 up. 
ARLEY L. BLYTHE, care The Paddock-Houghton Lumber 


Co., Pana, Ill. 
WANTED—ABOUT NOV. 1—POSITION 


As manager of a retail yard doing an annual business of not 
less than $75,000.00 by an experienced, aggressive, capable 
man, who is thirty-eight years old, married and has three 
children, Address M. 28,"’ care American Lumberman. 








SEVERAL SOBER, ENERGETIC AND 
Experienced traveling lumber salesmen to work on salary 
und commission basis, for large lumber manufacturer pro- 
ducing Yellow Pine and Hardwoods. Give full list of former 
employers, when can report for duty and salary expected 
in first letter. 

Address “M, 6,°' care American Lumberman, 


COMPETENT AND RELIABLE COMMISSION MEN 
In United States territory, to sell our high-grade B. C. Red 
Cedar Shingles, Beveled Sidings, and Western Hemlock prod- 
ucts, VANCOUVER LUMBER COMPANY, Limited, 

$43 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Dl. 


WANTED—BY A —_- SASH AND DOOR HOUSE 
Salesman to call on e¢ Only a man acquainted 
with the large and semi-jobbers will do. 
(iood position for the right party, 

Address “D. 34,"" care American Lumberman, 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 
72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, Ix8—-to 12x20—40. Weight of 
lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales, ete. ‘Twenty-five 
cents a copy AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





























WANTED—POSITION BY YOUNG MARRIED 
Man as Chief Accountant or Asst. to Manager with good 
sawmill in Long Leaf Pine territory. Have had twelve 
years’ experience in this line of work. At present with 
Short Leaf Mill which will likely be forced to close down. 
Best of references from present and former employers, Can 
handle the sales correspondence, purchasing of supplies, 
ete, 

Address “Pp, 12,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTS POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Up on all Government grades, shipped timbers, pine or 
cypress. Can come on short notice; state wages. 
Address “Pp. 16,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
In retail lumber yard, Fourteen years’ experience, Em- 
ployed at present but desire change; forty-eight; married; 
with present company nine years; have made good. Best 
of references, Ss. M. THOMPSON, Shellsburg, lowa. 


EXPERIENCED FILER WANTS POSITION ON 
Large operation, Any timber. Double or single cutters. 
Now in South, References, including present employer. 

Address “p, 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER—BOOKKEEPER—OFFICE MAN. 
Position wanted as Manager of a good size Retail Yard, or 
ix Bookkeeper and Office Man in a General Office. Several 
years’ experience in both. Now employed. Married and over 
i years old, Strictly first class record and references, 
Address M,. 22,’’ care American Lumberman, 

















THOROUGH EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
executive, wants situation. Understands freight traf- 
all details, broad acquaintance with high railroad of- 


Able 
fie in 


ficials and others. Good on credits, collections, account- 
ing, ete. Have without question good executive ability and 
judgment. Good correspondent. Can secure results. Best 


references, Desire location north or west. 
‘ 


Address ‘P 8,"? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A POSITION FILING 





Band mill, double mill preferred, run steady. Am _ over 
draft age; can give No, 1 reference and come at once. 
Address 100%, 1517 Laurel St., Nashville, Tenn, 





BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Can make good in any kind of timber. Go anywhere, Ref- 
erence, Stevens-Barr Lbr. Co., Denver, Colo. 
IRA M. PHILLIPS, 2611 Christian St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OFFICE,-SALESMANAGER & ACCOUNTANT 
With fifteen years’ experience in lumber office work. 
employed. Wants change October first. 
furnish best references, 
Address “M. 33,’ care American Lumberman, 
POSITION AS RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wide experience in all kinds of timber. Age 34. With 





Now 
Draft exempt. Can 





family. Am used to large steam feed and steam nigger. 
State wages you are willing to pay for the right man in first 
letter. Address “M. 34,’’ cure American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or Lumber office executive, Fifteen years’ experience. Age 
30 years. Married. Wide experience southern saw mills, 
handling sales, accounting ete. All around man for saw 
mill or wholesale yellow pine office. Best of references, and 
past experience will prove my record, 
Address “M. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Superintendent of yellow pine mill operation in the south; 
married; age $4; not subject to draft; 15 years’ practical 
experience in every branch of the industry; past 8 years as 
assistant general Superintendent of two of the best mill 
operations in the south, serving present employers in same 








capacity; desire change for personal reasons; can furnish 
gilt edge unquestionable reference as to my ability, integ- 
rity ete. Address ‘““TIMBER,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
Or hardwood inspector, Have had 21 years’ experience in 
southern hardwoods and 10 years in northern woods, Can 
furnish reference from present employer. 
BOX 62, Diboll, 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
Sales Manager by young man experienced as stenographer 
and Bookkeeper with lumber manufacturing company offer- 
ing advancement. 
Address “M. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND AND GANG SAW FILER 
Like to communicate with firm who at present or in near 
future will need a first-class, up-to-date filer who has had 
wide experience cutting all kinds of timber. Present em- 
ployed South, but can arrange to come on short notice and 
for reasonable wages. Ref ices, 
Address “M. 18,”" care American Lumberman. 


Texas. 

















COMMISSARY MANAGER 
With nine years’ successful experience wants position. 
able, progressive and firs st-class references furnished, 
Address ‘'M, 23,"’ care American Lumberman, 


AN EXPERIENCED, ABLE EXECUTIVE 
Desires position January Ist as Auditor, Office Manager or 
Secretary & Treasurer, with Yellow Pine Mill. 17 years’ 
Lumber experience with one concern. High Class Accountant 
and strictly sober. Married. Would consider position in 
some other line of sa Prefer financial interest, 


Address . 7,"’ eare American Lumberman. 


MANAGER—OFFICE MAN 
Fifteen years Retail lumber experience and twelve years’ 
wholesale. Good accountant and collector. Salary $150.00 
per month. Over draft age. References. 
Address “M. 4,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY MAN OF 28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Mill, either circular or band, to run by contract. Address 
BOX 56, Heidelberg, Kentucky 


Cap: 














WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Married man. 40 years old, 20 years’ experience in yellow 
pine, from stump to car. At present employed at one ‘of the 
largest mills in the 2. 

Address . 19,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTEDCEGSITION AS MANAGER 
Or foreman in retail yard, Thirty-two. Married. Employed. 
References. West or Southwest preferred. 
SAM WILLIAMS, Cambridge City, Indiana. 


YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 
Desires position in lumber office.. Experienced in invoicing 
and billing cars to Government. Can assist with books. 
Salary $115 per 7 
Address . LL.’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT —OPFICE MANAGER 

Over twenty years’ experience Cost Accounting and Audit- 
ing. Three years as Public Accountant. Seeks Executive or 
Managerial position. War conditions cause change 
SYDNEY H. VEAL, Johnson City, 














“Te nn. 





BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
Twelve years’ experience. Above the draft age. 
B. F. WHITE, Crellin, Md. 


A PRACTICAL HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
With successful record in manufacturing, buying and selling, 
now open for position. Not subject to draft. 

Address “L. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
13 years in present position in one of the largest Band Mills 
in W. Va. wants to make change for good reasons, 
Address “LL. 17,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS AUDITOR 
With good Line Yard Lumber Company in Wisconsin or 
Minnesota, by December first. Can furnish first class refer- 
ences. Address “LL. 27," care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Fifteen years’ experience in all kinds of timber. Address 
BOX 65, Apalachicola, Fla. 
1 HAVE WORKED 15 YEARS HANDLING 
The crews and looking after the cut of mills manufacturing 
on an average of 25 million feet a year. Desire a change. 
Address ic 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANT—POSITION AS ROUND SAW FILER 
Can run a Lath Mill or Shingle Mill. Am a millwright and 
foreman. Can give be ast of re ference, 
Address “G. 34,"’ care American Lumberman. 
IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 


Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, 
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WANTED—TO BUY 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Poplar 
cars 4/4 Log Run Poplar. 
cars 4/4 No, 2 Common & 8S. W 
cars 4/4 Log Run Beech. 
ears 4/4 No. 3 Common Chestnut 
15 cars 4/4 No. 3 yg Hardwoods 

THE . ‘ROBST LUMBER COMPANY, 
. 0. Box 815, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—10 aaa OF CLEAR OAK SQUARES 
15%x1%x19”" and 64”, 4 cars plain & quartered oak Table 
Tops, 4 cars oak rim Strips. A. & H. GATES, Chicago. 


WANTED—FOR CASH 
2 cars 10/4 FAS & No. 1 Com. green Ind. or Michigan Rock 
Elm. JOHN I. SHAFER HARDWOOD CO., 
South Bend, Ind. 


OAK AND HICKORY ARTILLERY RIMS 
Also Truck Poles, Bolsters ete., fer Government work. 
KE. GRIFFITH, South Charleston, Ohio. 


BUTTERNUT WANTED 
5,000 ft. 4/4 No. 1 Common and Better. 
cars guaranteed, 
JAMES & ABBOT COMPANY, 
No. 155 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—SLABS AND EDGINGS 
Aiso Cordwood of all kinds. EK. F. AMES, 
830 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chic ago, Ill. 


WANTED 
box, S28 or rough. 
FELS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—CRATING AND BOXING LUMBER 
No, 2, No. 3 and No. 4 Hemlock; No. 4 and No. 5 Pine. 
No, 2, No, 3 and No. 4 Hardwoods, of all kinds. 

JOHN J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Pine, Hemlock, and Hardwood Slabs and Edgings, nl 16”, 
24”, 30" and 48” for Fuel Wood; also Charcoal, Writ 
COVEY DURHAM COAL ©O., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
50) cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 9 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, 0. 


CREASA 


. Chestnut 


_ 
“Ss 














10,000 ft. 6/4 
Delivered Boston 








500,000 feet 1x7” N, C, 








Chicago 














A WISCONSIN PAPER MILL 
Centrally located, wishes to buy two million feet of Hemlock 
logs from lumbermen operating their own railroad, 


Address “PAPER MILL,’’ care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS AND SALES EQUIPMENT 
By Robert Y. Kerr 

A new book for retail lumber dealers who want modern sheds, 

warehouses and offices. It helps you choose the type of shed 

best adapted to your needs and illustrates model yards, 

ground plans, end elevations, framing ete. Size 6x9 inches: 

contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high grade 


paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.50 
Order a copy today. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago. 














WANTED—TO TRADE 


Five to ten thousand dollars’ worth of interest bearing, rea! 
estate notes to small going lumber or oil stave operation, 
or good country store. Business in Georgia, Alabama, Mis 
sissippi or Louisiana preferred. Would consider proposition 
on one or two good 1918 model Cadillac 8, Oakland 6, Cole 8, 
Buick 6, or Hudson Super 6 touring cars. For further 
information address 
CHARLEY NELMS, Cornettsville, Ky. 


WANT—TO BUY SMALL RETAIL YARD 
Or will invest some money with good live wire in good com 
munity. Address 
H. ©. COREY, 1608 Ogden Ave., Superior, Wis. 


BOX MANUFACTURERS’ ATTENTION 
Mill located in Oregon cutting 25,000 feet a day spruce box 
wants a box manufacturer to locate box factory at mill point. 
eg manufacturing conditions, Address DUTTON LUMBER 
CO., 611 Lumbermen’s Building, Portland, Oregon. 

1 WANT TO BUY A SMALL TOWN LUMBER 
Yard located preferably in Iowa, southern Wisconsin, ot 
northern Illinois. 

Address 











“F. 17,"" care American Lumberman 








